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CHAPTER I. 
THROUGH) THE DARK VALLEY. 

An- Indian-summer day was drawing near 
its ¢lose, and a cooler, more westerly wind 
sprung up than had) been softly blowing all the 
golden, hazy afternooms!The);sun was, going 
dowh» royally behind thé low range ‘of hills 
that shut./in the horizon, and the calm: and 
peace that come with autumn sunsets as they 
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thought how good a thing» it would be if: the 


arid shé: with it: 

Hers was a face that: impressed.one. at the; 
first’ glance, it was so eloquent with a high 
order of intellectuality; and so full of»silent; 
haughty suffering that lay liké'a vail over the 
sweet, winsome beauty of the face that had 
been her curse five years back. 

Her features were regular as those of a sta 


the dull, flaming lamps that only made the 
gloom of the!ear more distinctly visible—one 
could see she was) as pale, and apparently as; 
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train might ‘only go on forever: and foreyer;-) 
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track of heartaches and bitter'agonies ani des- 
perate resolve on that pure forehead—and: in 
the violet eyes, andaround the beautiful mouth 
that seemed made for nothing less sweet than a 
lover’s kisses, 

She ‘sat there, never noting the stoppages at 
the stations, nor the “rapid thinning out of her 
fellow-passengers} scarce choting the flight + of 
time, or the many; many ‘miles: traveled; only 


| praying, in a:wild tumult: of despair ‘and an- 


| tue, and, as sheysat. there in ‘the weird light of) | 


guish, that she might go on, anywhere, ‘for? 
ever, if /by going shes might “fly from the life 


| behind her; the life she had endured ‘since ‘the 
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day her beauty) had been her curse, five years 
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THEN HE BOWED HIS HEAD ON THE MARBLE MANTEL BENEATH THE FLOWER- WREATHED PORTRAIT.—Page 19, 


come at no other, time .of the. year, seemed 
brooding. like a silent. blessing. over the fair 
country landscape that, had not entirely doffed 
its living greenness, although it had. liberally 
donned the gorgeous autumn tints. 

The express dashed on, through short tun- 
nels, over frightful trestles, past.smiling mea- 
dowlands, under hanging hillsides, dashed and 
swung along through the. slowly-coming. twi- 
light, Jike some terrified. thing, sensate and con- 
scious of hot,..wrathful pursuit; and Rose St. 
Felix, sitting at one of the open windows, 


passionless..as a statue. She sat there, only 
moving as the swaying of the train. moved.her, 
her exquisite, well-bred hands, gloved in silver 
gray kid, lying lightly clasped, her dark eyes 
—splendid soulful eyes of a rare, intense. shade 
of blue-violet-—gazing straight out into the 
blackness of the night as though she were see- 
ing visions —visions that horrified her, yet en- 
chained her gaze with steady fascination. 

Her waving purple-black hair was pushed 
back from her forehead—low, broad, fair, as a 
woman’s should be, but you could trace the 


ago, the life from, whieh, like a bird-in its cage, 
she had struggled, and bruised , her,.wings ..to 
free herself, only, to ingloriously;fail--until to- 
day; until to-day when she had:necklessly taken, 
her fate in, her desperate hands,.and jfled, she 
knew not—cared not where. , 
In her , pocket. was a telegram, dated; San, 
Francisco, that had comé to her before,her 
breakfast hour that morning; and ‘thus it read: 
esc: at ark home, Expect thing to be 
* m . yi 
asI requensed’ Thane will be RO thas bo atterepe re 
ion, ¢ ERNEST. 
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It lay in her pocket—that mute, eloquent 
horror; and she had read it over and over 
again with wild, desperate eyes since the mo- 
ment she had first seen it, and then, flown from 
her untasted breakfast, up to her room, and 
hurriedly exchanged her demi-toilet for the 
traveling-dress of quiet gray serge, gathered 
her money in a crumpled heap and stuffed it 
in her pocket-book, and then rushed to the de- 
pot, and bought a ticket to the furthest point 
on the line, and then—sat down trembling and 
exhausted, to wait the few moments that seem- 
ed eternities for the train that was to take her 
as far from the home Ernest was coming to as 
she could be taken. 

She knew she need not have been in such 
desperate haste; she knew that Ernest could 
not have reached home within a number of 
days, and that she might as well and safely 
have waited to mature her plans—if there was 
such a condition as safety for the woman 
Ernest hated,and goaded as he did her. 

That telegram was so characteristic of the 
man—its imperial announcement of his return, 
his authoritative command as to what he ‘‘ex- 
pected,” and—sickening horror! the utter mer- 
cilessness of his gentlemanly threat. ‘* There 
would be no use to attempt,rebellion;” Rose Sti 
Felix knew it, from her soul, knew it: with a 
faintness of repulsion and fear that théré was 
no use to rebel against Ernest—that there was 
equally little use in, defying him and thwart- 
ing him/as she was doing by flying from. him; 
but she was making the attempt, and with wild, 
incoherent prayersin\her heart that God would 
open a way of escape, 

Right into her raging torment of thought 
there came adowly voice, close beside her, and 
even, amid,,all, her misery Rose St... Felix 
thought what a beautiful face the girl had, and 
what winning, well-bred tones. 

“T beg your pardon, if I have annoyed you: 
but do you know if we have passed West- 
word? Iam astranger, or I would not have 
troubled you for information,” 

Rose St, Felix listened with a sort of be- 
wildered consciousness to the girl’s gossipy 
little sentences—it was sucha break upon her 
thoughts; then she inclined her head in a sweet, 
gracious courtesy, 

» “I am equally a stranger, or I would be 
glad to give you the desired information. I 
have not seen the name of ‘Westwood’ on the 
time-table,” 

The young lady settled her gray traveling- 
dress with a pretty little gesture, 

“T presume it is not on the schedule, be- 
cause it is a private depot, and stops only on 
signal-—at least that is what my cousins wrote 
me, I think I will ask the conductor when he 
comes through, that-is if he takes the trouble 
to visit this car that has only you and Iremain 
ing in it,” 

She laughed, showing how really beautiful 
her fair, happy young face was; and Rose St. 
Felix felt a thrill of almost envy that it was so, 
while she— 

“The fact of your ticket not having been 
taken up is conclusive evidence that you have 
not passed Westwood, Yes, we are alone in 
the car. I shall be quite lonely after you leave 
it entirely to me.” 

Somehow, the dainty-faced girl attracted 
her, and she discovered that it deadened her 
heart-ache to have some one to speak to for 
the first time that dreadful day. 

“Are you going through? Iam so glad I 
am not. Not that [ donot love traveling, but I 
am almost worn out with it, I only arrived in 
‘America yesterday, and I came all the way 
from South America alone. _Wasn’t I brave?” 

She laughed again—such a sweet, girlish, 
fearless little laugh, and Rose St. Felix looked 
at her in amazement, 

“From South America alone? You surely 
are a traveler, and a courageous girl to at- 
tempt it.” 
fan little shadow fell on the bright, fair 

: “Papa died in December, and ‘there was no 

_ one belonging to the consulate who could come 
or who would come, for that matter. You 
may think it odd I'am not in mourning, but I 
promised papa I would not wear it. He was 
ill so long with the dreadful malarial fever 
that he thought Iought to rejoice at his release 
from suffering.” f : 

Rose St. Felix felt her heart thrill at those 
last words. If only God had spared the father 
of, this bright girl and released her! 

| Her. tones were a little harsh as she an- 
swered: . 


‘You should be glad if he bade you. But 
even if you grieved deeply, the edge would 
wear off at your age.” e 

The girl smiled—she was so joyous and care- 


“My age! Why, are you, too, going totake 
me for a baby? Every one does; and I am 
twenty-two—just eight years younger, to a 
day—the 8th of April—than my cousin is— 
Florian Ithamar—at Westwood, where I am 
going to stay a year or two, and I shall sur- 
prise them all, for they do not expect me for 
two weeks yet.” 

Twenty-two! Rose St. Felix’s own age; and 
she thought, with a pang of almost rage, how 
much older she looked, and really was, than 
this lovely girl who was on her way to a home 
to which she evidently was delighted. to go};,to 
a place not only of rest—and she so longed 
for rest herself—but of wealth and luxury, 
doubtless, judging by the girl’s own appearance 
anditalk. She made an answer very quietly; 

“You are just my age. You see how 
trouble can age people. We are quite alike, 
externally, I think, Perhaps I am a little 
taller ‘and my eyes are darker, Otherwise, 
God grant you may never be like me!” 

The girl’s sweet, soft eyes grew bright with 
woman’s ready sympathetic tears. 7 

“Oh, tell, me; what is the trouble?!) You 
can’t’ tell, how I like you, already, Let» ahe 
introduce myself—Miss Iva Ithamar, 
you beas frank with me?” y 

IvalIthamar! The melodious name lingered 
almost lovingly on Rose St.: Felix’s eats; arid 
the sweet, earnest face beside her seemed plead+ 
ing for confidence—the confidence ofthe 
blasted ‘life of the woman whose brow twas«so 


pure, whose eyes were so wistful, suv desperate,» 


whose lips were parted in some answer that 
never came, 

Instead—a shrill, thrilling whistle from the 
engine; a horrible jar that threw them from 
their seats; a wild scream from the girl) be- 
side her, and Rose St. Felix thought the re- 
lease had come! 

But only fora moment. To the sharp, sud- 
den shock that was not pain, or fear, and yet 
that came of both, succeeded clear, keen con- 
sciousness, and Rose St. Felix took in the con- 
dition of affairs almost at a glance, and knew 
that there had been an accident, that the 
coupling between the last car, the one she oc- 
eupied, had broken when that sharp jerk threw 
her and her companion from their seats, and 
that the car was left alone by itself not its own 
length from the broken bridge through which 
the rest of the ill-fated train had 

From afar, she heard the shrieks and cries 
from the providentially few passengers who 
had gone down with the wreck; then, rising 
from the floor where she had been violently 
thrown, she remembered the girl who had 
screamed so wofully, and fallen, with her 
bright face on the aisle floor, but was now so 
still, horribly still. 

Rose St. Felix lifted her up; there was no 
one to whom to appeal for help, not even a 


brakeman. She saw a dark, ghastly cut on’ 
the beautiful little head, from which the blood’ 


was oozing in a sickening flow. She laid her 
hand on,the heart, that throbbed back no re- 
sponse; and then, with a little ery of horror, 
accepted the fact that the blooming, lovely 
girl, Iva Ithamar, was dead, killed by the crush- 
ing blow on the top of her head that she had 
sustained as the jar threw her headlong from 
her seat against the iron-framed seat oppo- 
site, : 
A quiver of horror and natural fear cur- 
dled Rose St. Felix’s blood at the idea of being 
alone with the dead girl; then, the old woe and 
anguish surged over her again, forcing a groan 
from her pallid lips, ; 
2 Why wasn’t it 1? My God, why wasn’t it 
She laid the lovely form tenderly along the 
floor—there was no shrinking now—and look- 
ed at her, by the flaring lamplight, so beauti- 


ful, so young, so like what’ herself would be if! 


she were happy. ; 

“ And she was going to such a welcome, such 
happiness and such rest! And I, spared to suf- 
fer on and on! Why wasn’t it I who either 
could have died, or had the future she had be- 
fore here? What haye I done that my life is 
such a curse to me?” : 

The-pallor on her face deepened; she leaned 
her head on her hand, listening to the pitiful 
sounds so near her, yet feeling so ‘awfully 
alone. She saw the.gleam of the diamonds on 
Miss Ithamar’s fingers, that clutched the Rus- 
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sia leather pocket-book; she noted the supple 
beauty of the form—graceful even in death; 
she smiled bitterly to think all the girl had 
missed—just the very things she would have 
enjoyed herself, the forbidden far-off things 


she would never enjoy. 


And then, she sprung suddenly, almost mad- 
ly to her feet, her eyes staring, her breath 
pulsing between. her parted lips, her hands 
grasping each other; and then, a perfectly 
wonderful glory glowed on her face, a glory of 
sudden, dazzling hope that for a second seem- 
ed to transfigure her, as her thought, that had 
come with the sharpness and distinctness and 
unexpectedness of a lightning-flash in a sum- 
mer, sunshiny sky—as this awe-full, over- 
whelming thought framed itself into silent 
words, 

“Why not? Why not? 
harm, and it may save me! 
I do it?” 

She heard: voices.approaching, and she stood 
rigid and indecisive. fora second.. Should she 
do it?) She saw the ~leam of a lantern as men 
came near the isolated car; should she do this 
thing? She ‘heard the tread of feet as some 
one stepped on: the platform—and the die was 
east, for good or ill, God only knew! 

Rose St. Felix snatched the pocket-book, the 
rings, the handkerchief, the shawl, the little 
sache’ that Iva Ithamar had with her, and 
which boracher name in plain letters in some 
partror other; put her own portemonnaie and 
Karidkerthief in the seat where the girl had sat 
and Waited for the men to come, with their 
subdued voices and solemn faces; waited with 
all agitation: past, with every nerve steeled to 
ifs:utmost tension with desperate determina- 
tion) «s 
The men paused at the sight of the pale, still 
form; then)looked up into Rose St. Felix’s face, 
into her wide-open eyes, whose expression was 
so naturally construed into horror at her po- 
sition. 

“This. has been terrible for you, madam, 
alone with a corpse. Do you know her? Was 
she traveling with you? Heavens! What a 
fearful blow!” 

And the violet eycs never quivered, or the 
mouth tremble, as Rose St. Felix answered: 

“I know nothing of her beyond what she in- 
eidentally told me. I understand her name 
was Rose St. Felix. I am Miss Ithamar. Is 
she really dead? Can I be of any service?” 

A moment of terrible suspense followed that 
seemed like ages to the pale, silent woman who 
looked down into the stiffening face on the 
floor. Then the man looked up, and his fea- 
tures wore a solemnity that gave answer be- 
fore his simple words: 

“Dead, madam!” 


CHAPTER II, 
GUARDIAN AND WARD. 

‘““ WESTWOOD,” the magnificent country seat 
of the Ithamars, lay fair as a jewel in its cas- 
ket, with the setting October sunshine lighting 
up its scores of western windows until they 
shone like polished gold. 

It was a grand inheritance, and had justly 
been the pride and delight of the family for 
the three generations it had been in their pos- 
session; for, like the true-hearted English aris- 
tocracy from which the Ithamars had come, 
they prized above all other wealth the family 
seat, and had considered it worth all the ex- 
pense and improvement and beautifying of 
which it was capable, until, now, it was the 
most perfect place for many a mile. 

It was a large stone mansion, that formed 
three sides of a square, and presented a most 


It can do her no 
Oh, my God, can 


imposing appearance from any point of ap- 


proach; and, surrounded as it was by the far- 
reaching park, where miniature groves and 
sunny slopes, shadowed lakes and shady islets, 
stretches of upland and green, quiet valleys; 
where fountains played and statues gleamed, 
where deer roamed and swans glided stately as 
enchanted princesses—W est wood, with all these 
outside beauties, under a golden haze of autumn 
sunshine, with a cool wind stirring the gorgeous- 
hued foliage, was really a fairy scene, upon 
which one might ‘gaze, with bated breath, for 
fear a wave of the invisible enchanted wand 
would dissolve such wonderful beauty. 

Within, luxury, magnificence and refined 
taste marked every object, from the blue-black 
and silver livery of the hall porter who sat in 
his gothic-backed ‘chair,’in the marble-floored 
vestibule, to the magnificent observatory in the 
large’ ‘tower, where Florian Ithamar spent 
hours alone with Nature and Nature’s God, 
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and studied astronomy, and made observations 
through the grand telescope. 

This lovely autumn sunset was bathing the 
landscape in warm, red-gold beauty, and light- 
ing up into warmer beauty the grand face of 
the gentleman who was standing on the west- 
ern piazza; a grave, handsome man, in the 
very flush and vigor of manhood, with thought- 
ful, pleasant eyes, deep set, and dark gray in 
color, with fair, gclden brown hair that was 
partly curling, and brushed carelessly, yet be- 
comingly, off broad white temples, with a 
heavy, drooping mustache of warm, golden 
brown that did not conceal the rare beauty of 
a mouth whose expression of sweetness and 
firmness perfectly balanced each other. 

A handsome, courtly gentleman; noble, 
brave, generous, frank, with all this glorious 
heritage of Westwood for his own, and an em- 
barrassingly large income, and his Fifth ave- 
nue winter residence, and his yacht West 
Wind, that had never lost a race—everything 
that could make a human being happy, and yet 
—one could see in Florian Ithamar’s splendid 
eyes a want, a wistfulness, an unsatisfied long- 
ing. 

ie stood there, in the flood of red-gold sun- 
shine, watching the shadows lengthen on the 
velvety sward, not hearing.a swift, light foot- 
step that came over the long marble-paved pi- 
azza, nor the soft rustle of skirts that swept 
nearer and nearer, until a dainty little hand 
was laid on his arm, and a sweet, bewitching 
face laughed in his own. 

‘CA silver quarter for your thoughts, Guardy 
—or am I not to know?” 

And then, by the sudden lighting of the 
grave, grand face, by thesudden glory that ir- 
radiated the thoughtful, wistful eyes, as Mr. 
Ithamar turned to the girl, one could read the 
secret he kept so sacredly guarded—his great, 
overwhelming love for this fair, beautiful girl, 
with the sweet contralto voice that thrilled 
him to the very soul, and yet that had never 
spoken a word beyond the frank, undisguised 
regard she entertained for him as her very best 
counselor and friend, to whom she owed every- 
thing that made her life the joyous, sunshiny 
day it was. 

It was little wonder he loved her, for hers 
was a beauty, and a sweetness, and a witching- 
ness, that never fail to reach men’s hearts— 
that had made her the very priestess in the 
most sacred recesses of his soul, 

It was no wonder he loved her—for all he 
suffered the deadly pangs of such jealousy to- 
ward Kenneth Richmond as only chivalrous, 
patient, sacrificing natures as his can suffer, 
he could not blame him that he, too, adored 
his darling; for she was so passing sweet and 
lovely; and he looked at her now, so blooming, 
so fair, with the cool summer breeze blowing 
across her peachy cheeks, with one of those 
torrents of passion that were so hard to re- 
strain, but that he always did restrain. 

She was so bright, and pure, and guileless, 
looking straight into his eyes with such fear- 
less unconsciousness of the secret beneath them; 
with such a tender, girlish mouth that he had 
so often watched display every tinge of wo- 
manly feeling and delicacy~lips so piquant in 
their ripe bloom, lips yet untouched by a 
lover’s kisses, for all she was the idol of this 
man’s heart; with her rippling, dusky brown 
hair, that seemed to Florian Ithamar like cling- 
ing, caressing fingers as the breeze laid the 
silken, perfumy tresses against his shoulder; 
with her beautiful large brown eyes, whose ex- 
pression changed with every passing emotion; 
with her delicate rose-leaf complexion, where 
the pink and white blended so perfectly. 

Beautiful, and as good as beautiful; with a 
gentleness, and a spiritedness, a girlish frank- 
ness and a womanly dignity, with a heart ca- 
pable of strongest emotion, and a character 
that would not fail to stand the tests that self- 
sacrifice or heroism would demand, refined, 
cultivated, tender and true, Jocelyne Merle 
was the ideal of Florian Ithamar’s grand, noble 
life, his one love, his only darling, who had sat 
beside his hearth ever since her dying father 
had sent her to his sole friend, young Ithamar 
of Westword, ten years ago. 

He had Sainuroket the look he feared 
was in his eyes, as Jocelyne spoke to him, and 
answered her in his own kindly, tender way. 

“J presume the subject of my thoughts 
would think you rated them too cheaply, 
Jocelyne. Iwas thinking of my cousin Iva, 
and the letter we received from her last night.” 

“How gladwe will/be.to see her, Guardy! 
Just think how barely she escaped being killed 
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in that dreadful railroad accident! There were 
some killed, were there not?” 

Her sweet voice was full of sad pity and in- 
terest, 

‘A number beside the lady who occupied 
the same seat with Iva—you remember we 
both spoke of the oddity of the name—Rose 
St. Felix, Thank God Iva escaped!” 

Jocelyne pressed his arm sympathetically, 

‘‘When will she be here, Guardy? Did her 
letter say? Shall you go down to meet her 
and escort her to Westwood?” 

i Her girlish interest was __ pretty and genu- 
ne. 

‘She will probably reach here to-morrow; 
and, according to her request, I will not go to 
New York to meet her—indeed, she left with 
her letter, I understand, and is so nervous and 
ill since the accident that she takes the journey 
in short stages, Are you anxious to see her, 
Jocelyne?” 

He had taken the fair, ringless hand under 
his arm, and the two were promenading slowly 
along the piazza, 

Her face grew thoughtful, 

“Oh, yes, Iam very anxious to see her, and 
Tam all the time wondering if she will like it 
here—if she will like me?’ 

Mr. Ithamar had to choke back the words he 
would have so truthfully said; instead he play- 
fully answered: 

‘* Whether or not. you admire Miss Iva is a 
more important question, I think, dear. Sup- 
pose you tell me what impression you have 
formed of her?” 

Jocelyne tried to look wise, and succeeded in 
looking bewitching, and Mr, Ithamar watched 
her face with keen interest. 

“Well, Guardy, you know you have de- 
scribed her to me, in lieu of any picture, Tall, 
fair, with dark hair and blue eyes, pleasing 
manners and a liberat education, That is the 
reflex of your remembrance of her, you know; 
but Guardy—don’t scold, but somehow—some- 
how, I feel dissatisfied about her, I can’t tell 
why, or how, butI do. And yet I want very 
much to see her. Do you think she will look 
at all as she used, when you saw her last, fif- 
teen years ago? It’s a shame she never sent us 
a picture, isn’t it?” 

Mr. Ithamar smiled at her eagerness. 

“T imagine there will be a vast difference 
between the girl of seven and the young lady 
of twenty-two, Jocelyne. The eyes will be the 
same color, and in all probability the hair; 
otherwise, I would not know my cousin Iva 
except for the hundred ways in which she 
will prove herself one of us, I recollect her 
voice gaye magnificent promise in those early 
days.” 

Jocelyne gave a little deprecating laugh. 

‘*«Those early days,’ Guardy! One would 
think you were very ancient, when you are 
really—” 

She blushed shyly. 

“Really what, Jocelyne? A middle-aged 
gentleman, well adapted to play the role of 
guardian to such a charming little girl?” 

His heart was throbbing high; but he was so 
used to self-repression that the girl had no idea 
of his thoughts, as she laughed frankly, this 
time, while the carnation tints deepened. 

‘T meant that you were sosplendid, Guardy, 
and that I so often wondered why you didn’t 
marry. Perhaps you will—oh, Guardy, I 
have thought of something delightful! Marry 
your cousin Iva when she comes! Oh, Guardy, 
do ” 

Mr, Ithamar compressed his lips and turned 
to scrutinize a brilliant leaf on the piazza rail- 
ing; in a second he looked toward her. 

‘(And leave you and Kenneth to follow suit 
—Jocelyne?” 

A great flood of exquisite tenderness surged 
into her dark eyes. 

‘Oh, Guardy, you should not say that— 

et)!” 
4 That hesitating, honest word smote him 
keenly, but he made no sign; and then went 
in presently to the sound of the dinner-bell, 
with conflicting emotions in his heart that took 
his appetite, and that kept him sleepless for 
hours that night. 


CHAPTER III 
SATAN’S VICTORY, 


Pde a yer that was mang 5 
glory over city as well as coun’ 

perfect October day, beamed cheerfully in be- 
tween the crevices of the damask curtains of a 
front room in the Grand Central Hotel, and | 
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lay across. the earpet like a slender arrow of 
tremulous light. 

Rose St. Felix sat in the rocking-chair near 
the fire she had ordered, shivering as though it 
were a raw February day, her eyes wearing an 
expression not good to seein a woman’s eyes— 
a mingled look of terror, and fear, and defiance, 
and despair, and utter, woeful recklessness— 
such a look as a painter would portray in the 
face and eyes of a woman who was passing 
through some awful mental conflict where 
right and wrong, whé¥ conscience and inclina- 
tion, where truth and living falsehood were so 
equally balanced that her guardian angel might 
well look on with drooping wings, awaiting the 
result that God only knew. 

And God, only knew how this crisis of this 
woman’s life would terminate, Herself, as she 
sat there, as she had been sitting for two days, 
swayed by the horrible tempest of fate and 
destiny that was raging, did not know. 

And yet she seemed equally incapable of re- 
sistance or yielding. It seemed to her she was 
only a spectator, a looker on upon some death- 
ly conflict. She couldhardly realize it. wasshe 
herself who was suffering with keenness of 
agony, and yet relishing, with such horrible 
elation, the condition in which she had forced 
herself. 

It was forty-eight hours now sinee that mo- 
ment of doom when she had held up her head 
so haughtily and declared herself to be Iva 
Ithamar, and the senseless girl on the car floor 
Rose St. Felix; only forty-eight hours, every 
heart’s throb of which was indelibly impressed 
on her memory, as if seared there by white- 
hotiron, from the moment when she had, with 
whirling brain and steady steps and pallid face, 
aecompanied the men who carried Miss Itha- 
mar to a little cottage near the railroad track, 
to this moment, when, with Miss Ithamar’s 
trunks piled in the baggage-room below, and 
the cheques in her pocket, she sat there looking 
at the tremulous arrow of gold athwart the 
somber oak carpet, and wondering if she dare 
play the dangerous, exciting game to the 
end? 

Ithad been so frightfully easy so far! She 
smiled faintly to think how Satan helped his 
own, and surely she must be his, therefore, 
There had been no living soul to refute her 
statement as to her identity; she had seen the 
rough, kindly woman at the cottage undress 
the fair, rigid form, and knew there was not an 
initial on the plain underclothing to mutely re- 
fute her statement; she had been prepared, had 
Miss Ithamar’s linen been marked, to have 
merely remarked upon a similarity of name, 
and have confessed herself to have misunder- 
stood that of the unfortunate girl. 

But she had stood at the cot side, and seen 
with her own eyes what she had supposed was 
the case—that Miss Ithamar had worn the 
plainest under-clothing on her long sea-voyage 
—so plain and coarse, although exquisitely 
clean and white, that it was evident she in- 
tended to throw or give them away when her 
traveling was ended. 

There was nothing by which Miss Ithamar 
could have been identified—not a ring, or a 
locket, or a card in her polonaise pocket—abso- 
lutely nothing; and Rose St, Felix had watch- 
ed the pitiful scene with wildly agitated 
thoughts, whose remembrance freshened into 
pain as she recalled them. 

It had not been too late, then, to retrace the 
one step in the road that led to such awful 
complication she never as much as dreamed 
of; and Rose had looked down in the pale, still 
face, amid the deathly silence that reigned in 
the miserable little room, and tried to reason 
herself out of the horrid scheme that had, 
seized her, soul and brain—tried to not feel 
the weight of the anticipated act on her con- 
science, or that of the stolen plunder in her 
hands—those fair, womanly hands that were 
clenched over the handles of the sachel and 
shawl]-strap. 

It had not been too late, then, even when the 
attending physician had looked pitifully at her 
white, suffering face, and spoke the first word 
that broke the awful silence. 

“You look hardly able to be here, Miss 
Ithamar. The girl is past human help, Let 
me thank you for your kindness to the poor,) 
unknown child, and urge vou to seek rest and 
sleep, if possible.” 

And she had almost expeeted to see the girl) 
defrauded even of her name, open her dead 
eyes in reproachful horror at the bold daring. 

“Thank you; I will go, As you say, she is 
unknown, but we:are sister women. Leb 


& 


bo ‘properly !buried ‘at my: experise-o There; 
don’t thank me!” 

Her cold yet! steady fingersépehed the well 
filled pocket-book in'!va>}thamar’s sachel, and 
she itook two fifty-dollar bills and gave them to 
him: 

«Aid ‘have it ‘published—don’t fail to have 
it published; doctor. “Pat her name in fullin 
thé papers, asikilled; anda general: description 
of her | appearance. “It may relieve anawfal 
suspense some one will suffer.” 

‘And her ‘cheeks flared as she thought of 
how'Ernest’ would feel when he heard she .was 
dead. 

Dead to him, and the thought of him strength- 
ene her courage, aud deepened! her “desperate 
resolve; ind she had gone away from the 
lovely .inarble form! with her heart: more 
hardened; had» gone back to: New York, with 
Iva Ithamar’s baggage; and:in Iva Ithamar’s 
name had’secured rooms at they hotel, where 
shé Was sitting; 'that. solemnly beautiful !Octo- 
ber’ afterndon, ‘not-yet fully daring» to: go 
straightonin hercway, yét fally determined 
never to'go back. i ‘ 

“ Shall D goon with it?) ShallI euty forever: 
loose front the paStthat hasbeen a living death; 


tome? 'Shall'l take for my own what belongs | 


to no one —take the rest and peace and plenty! 
thenew life promises? My!God;-what can T do?” 

Sho sprung from ‘thé chair dnd paced to! and: 
frolliké a ‘caged ledpardess; pushing | back ‘her 


heavy’ purplesblack; hair- from her shot-:fore? | 


heads Then, a great, almost alarming, change 
surged over herface; the conflict was! as ‘sud 
denly decided as it hadebeen sharply waged. 

‘What a‘fool I anti to give-a ‘moment's hesi- 
tation! to thé subject! If Fate shas been) god 
to me ‘at lasbpatter so! many. cruel! buifetings,; 
why dm Iso ridictilously foolish «indi childish: 
ly'sentiiiental ‘as: for a,;single. second: to ‘hesi- 
tate indccepting: her kindness? « I willaceept:” 
“iSheldrew a long, decisive! breath>-then 
smiled;*such: a) smilé as would ‘have reminded. 
on6 of white, frosty "moonlight: om! ao barrens, 
blighted fieldthen announced her’ decision :to 
herself in distinct phrase: Fey 

K The dieis'cast.;!"Rose St. Felix. has found 
het feleisé; henceforth Iam Iva Ithamar,'the 
heirdss; Iva Ithamar; ‘the anxiotsly-looked for, 
#ladly-expected!»guest ‘at! Westwood..| From 
this moment she took! her watch from her 
belt ‘ana lookedbat it‘‘ from this moment, ten 
minutes” of ofour,, Dhursday; October twenty+ 
fifth, eighteen» hundred and seventy, Rose! Sti 
Felix) exewnt; Iva Ithamar; entrez ! La reine 
est mort—wvivela reine!” nocil & ; F 

Her cali, dispassionate jubilate was,/index 
to’ the'great cliangé ‘that! had come over hen; 
the change thatvalways:comes whenja human 
soul delibefates with evil, land; deliberating; is 
mergedoover ‘thé verge into the vortex that 
seethies below. . 

The whole demeanor of the womam changed 
with the expression of, her countenance, (She 
walked ovér rtosthe ‘bell-tope: and rung itt 

‘making the very: surimons a witness to the fact 
that she was a guest of importance,-who knew 
what! the: ‘bést of traveling comfort was, and 
who inténded'to have it;;and who was perfect- 
ly able-to pay for it (c sto A , 

Now} shiegave a very quiet: order to-the ser: 
vant who answered immediately, ahs 

“Have my trunks: brought, tome, please, 
and I shall want a close carnage at; eleven: to- 
morrow morning!) And dowill take dinner in 
ny roomrto-hight again+-at seven.” : 
be"Arhalf-hour later: a» huge: array of trunks 
covered! hét floor; arid» then the first active 
business ofthe campaign! began. One by one 
she “opened ‘and examined’ them, | discarding 
many of thetoilets! Miss: Ithamar had worn in 
South Amefica; and reducing! the contents’ of 
the trunks until @half-dozen. sufficed to carry 
“the books; papers; letters, »underclothing and 
gifts Miss Ithamar had:intended for her stran- 
ger friends at! Westwood, andwhich were neat- 
ly and plainly labeled. 

The’ clothing »répadcked,, and. (dinner.,eaten, 
there remained the nidst ‘arduous, task of all— 
the'careful: reading: and studying. of the pack- 
ages of letters that were to inform her of the 
private: life; ‘character and circumstances: of 
the fatnilyshe: had adopted, and from which 
she wa8S!toigather the information that was, to 
succéssfully»enable, her: to personate , her as- 
sumed character. - Ti qeele 

Chéteawere Several packages of Jetters, la- 
beled;:““From:Cousim Florian,”and from: them, 
and copies ofthe answers! Iva, had. sent, and 
amarked as such, she gathered a perfect fund o 
tmowledge, and events and names, _ f 
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THE! FIRESIDE LIBRARY. 


There Weré" several well-filled diaries, ex* | room, and the cosy dressing-room, with its batis 


tending over a périod of years, in) which she 
s0' plainly saw the? mental development of the 
girl who had made her entries so profusely 
and minutély, in’ whith she ‘had’ painted, ‘al- 
nidst like @ panofama, all the ‘detail of her life 
abroad, and her’ memories of life at home—so 
distinctly and \suceincetly thatiit Fequired less 
tact: than even this desperate°woman possessed 
to! obtdin ‘a clear, perfect ‘sight of the road 
ahead, a 

It was midnight when the letters and diaries 
were: finished, but Rose St; Felix’s eyes had no 


suggestion of sleep in them; her task had .ef- | 


fectwally banishéd' all thought, even of rest an- 
til everytioti of itwas* accomplished, and . the 
Hext was to succeed in imitating IvaTthamar’s 
handwriting sufficiently to excite no suspicion! 

And she ‘accomplished ‘it; so-that when the 
gray MommMing lookdd init. saw well+filled 
sheet she had written ready to be mailed later 
to! Moriuir ithamar) in! which! she: detailed ‘the 


| accident, her nervous condition ‘consequent on 


| miunt that thé-carriagesho'had ordered was-in 


tering! fig 


the terrible shock, her desire .forsa| few days: 
rest, and the contintiance' of her journsy:on. a 
day meritioned, sv0lzon wey! iO” 

it Phe lkttérowas sealed) addressed arid mailed; 
and, for the first tinie‘sinée she had! seen ‘Ival 
Ithamar lying! pale and still before her, -Rose 
Ste'Retik gave herself upto rest.) cAnd; strange 


| though it may seem, she did »restj-calmly,: 
| sweetly as’a childs and/only awakened>when a 


servant rapped on the ddor withthe amounices 
waiting. : i “tol 
i Shéearose; 6rderedbreakfast-in’ her room, 
then dressed in ‘a. quiet! suitofcblack ‘and \de~ 
scended to the carriage, giving her’ first»direc- 
tion tothe “oachman toa noted hait-dresser 
on Broadway, in whose private rooms she was 
shown all thedifferent styles of hair-dyes and 
selecting ‘therefroma! dozen bottles of liquid 
golden dy6 that should: transfer her dark hair 
to the required golden. 'tinge of the girl whose 
identity she had assumed! 

Dich} she droyé from store to store, making 
her varidus! purchases; with never a quiver of 
her fingersas’she handed: out,'the money that 
iva) Ithamar’s fair fingers had touched: » — 

Later still, she drove to another hotel where 
she securedarvom, and where’ in an‘ hour or 


| sosheémerfred almost dazzling im her magnifi- 


cent coritrastof sunny golden hair and ‘shining 


| dark eyes—so strangely like, yet) so- strangely 


tulike ‘herself that she had ‘been surprised and 
startled ‘atherself in the glass! 

© Then she was driven ‘back to” her’ own 
hotel, and<stepped' from the carriage just in 
time to'seé a tally handsome gentleman of un- 
exceptionable style and appearance leisurely 
saunter: dway ‘fronp!the ladies’ entrarice, up 
Broadway: ! » ey, : 

A ‘little gasp, of horror-escaped her whité 
lips, and for a second she sunk back against 
the door. vigds £ 
het*@reat God! Brnesthere / Cam he know? 
i210!he ‘tnust' ‘have | heard+-he must think I 
am dead 2 oa! : pod oan é 
o2 Trembling like an’ aspen-leaf;/she»got her- 
self int the office and asked for° her» bill, and 
directed her truriks ‘tobe attended to; and as 
she stéod before the registry-book she saw the 
ink'yet wet andy glistening on the nameiof the 
‘nan she feared, from whom she had ‘fled, and 
for Whose’ sake riore than her own she was 
erimsoning ‘her soulywith sin. 
~( She set her lips: together firmly as she took 
her seat in the elevator. 

“It was in/all the» papers=Iisaw it myself. 
« Rose'St. Felix, killed,” and hé must know iti! 
And to thihk he is heré—the! first) train away 
ismot soon «enough: for! me 'tor go.) One’ little 
hour longer, and I will be en route: for rest, 
and’ "peace,* dnd! happiness! One! short day 
longer, and I will be the welcome’ guest in: the 
splendid: honie whére no trouble’ or care or an- 
noyance can come, where the new life will 
opén in beauty;and'the old. cease’ to!be but a 
dark memory!” : 2! om ebeor off 
JiButzif she-hadokhown! of her eyes could 
have! foreseen thd endiof the path she was! en- 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE ORDEAL OF) EYES. 
Westwoop was in a pleasant state of waiting 
expectation audowelcome ‘for the coming among 
its family circle of the. supposed Iva, Ithamar, 
and Jocelyné, with 2 thoughtful “refinement of 
poet had” décorated’ the rooms’ assigned’ to 
a with flowers and «vines —— from the con- 
Servatory; making a very bower of beauty of 

the elegant -little) sitting-room, the, large 


| sciousness that he 


_ shown soplainly her 


room adjoining. 

It certainly was the essence of loving, hom>- 
like. welcome, . Ithamar watched th» 
girl’s proceedings with keen, admiring interes 
and thought, with great throbs of pain, ho 
she was fitted to herself beautify a home—ho 
she glorified his, and how soon she would tal ° 
her royal, dainty grace to another man’s hom ’ 
2 ame Richmond’s, in all human. proba: 

y? 

Jocelyne paused a moment in herintereste;, 
taskof arranging stemless, flowers in a broad, 
shallow silver basin, ani) looked around at hii, 
as he stood, leaning against the piano, in the lit- 
tle patlor of Miss Ithamar’s suite. 

“Do you like it, Guardy? - Is the effect 
good?” rf 

She meant. the exquisite contrast.of vivid 
green leaves. and white tuberoses, and. crimson 
petaled fuchsias, He looked at her lovely face, 
as fair as an unsunned snow-drift, her dusky 
hair brushed in loose waves off her low fore- 
head, her joyous dancing eyes of darkest 
tenderest beam, and he answered that the éffect 
was good, with a. little smile on» his own hand- 
some faee. at her girlish innocence and igno-. 
rance.;" She went on with her task, with a.deft, 
dainty touch, og in a light, joyous vein. 

“‘T do hope Miss [thamar will feel-we are so 

lad she is coming. It seems:a little odd thet 
she did not wish — to’ meet her in New Yor), 
doesn’t: it? -Ohy ‘Guardy, what: a lovely: ‘tubo- 
rosel?? 

Mr.Ithamar, answered, with) a, glance ,at. his 
watch: = 

“Hardly odd, Jocelyne, when you take into 
consideration the remainder of the long, weai'y. 
voyage unaccompanied by any one. It is time 


the earriage was back now; the train was in fi! 
teen minutes ago.” 
© He left: his ati the piano; and went ‘down 


stairs,| not thinking so much. of )any. special 
satisfaction he, expected to derive; trom the 
coming of the stranger relative, as of the con- 
a1 t he. faithfully performed his 
duty in making himself the friend and protec- 
tor of the orphan girl, and of what Jocelyne 
had said in such gay earnestness, that 
‘heart was guiltless of amy 


_ thing like love for, him—of, what Jocelyne had 


| said—that he should fall in love with, and 


A i marry. 
his cousin Iva. And, the keen, poignant ro 
and Sancti endurance that was always with 
him deepened: their pangs, asa ‘vision of 
Jocelyne’s beauty and winsome graéé’ passed 
eo | 
6 80 of carriage wheels: rollin idiy 

= the wide pani = ted the thos Tine hese 

requeney strength were sopiti agoniz- 
ing, and with the shiealrone eallawtoer and 
courtesy that made Mr. Ithamar a king amon; 
men, he went out on the veranda, and waited, 
bareheaded, to ‘welcome to her new home the 
stranger-guest. 

. He'saw the footman assist-her down—a fault- 
lessly-attired lady, with a graceful, easy mien; 
who took an eager survey.of him and.the, sur- 
TounSings about him, and then smile beneath 
ber. double gray vail—a smile he nor ho one 


Tt was Rose St. Felix, conie to the first ¢risis 
of' this ‘new life, and although her heart had 
been almost a stillas the carriage drove 
rapidly from the Westwood station, yeb mow 
she, arose, equal to the 
strange position...» » nD é' 

She recognized Mr. Ithamar at once, from, the 
photoerap) of him, and extended her d as 

6 went up to her. &. 

“Cousin Florian 


emergency of this new, 


pr ; T 
Mr. Ithamar ‘grasped her: warmly’ rby | the 
hand--so dainty, so small, so perfect] _ 

and drew her, arm through to Lie bets 
“My dear Iva, weleome home! Welcome to 
Westwood! I omygied to see you;so glad and 
thankful to congratulate you ‘on your fright- 
fully narrow escape, and ‘safe’ arrival, | Come 
in. Jocélyne, Miss Merle, my ward, is waiting 
to welcome you.” : 
© He led her gently along over the marble-floor- 
ed veranda, through the magnificent ball and 
ocelyne 


into the little morning room, where 
had stationed herself, ee x os 

She came prompt! forward as the two enter- 
ed, and went up to with a warm ‘welcome 
im eyes and manner, = 30 

“My dear Miss Ithamar, I am so glad to seo 
you. May I not: kiss you?’ . 

Rose. threw back-her vail, disclosing. her pale, 
sweet face, from which, the dark eyes gleamed 
like twin Jamps—threw. it back with a firm 
hand, and smiled as she bent her loyely head to 


meet Jocelyne’s kiss. ; 

“You ‘are go: good, so kind. ' But from the 
very first, I want tobesimply* Iva to you, dear 
Jocelyne. We are to be are we hot? If 
you only knew what great rest and. happiness-it 
is to be among those who care for.me again!” 


‘*We.do care for you, Iva, my | 
Jocelyne shall be your sister, We re my 
ou Very well content to have left your a loptéd 
ome and returned to the land of your birth:” 

Mr.’ Ithamar said ‘his words very ‘tenderly, 
and Jocelyne laughingly took posséssion of her 
arm ucis : » ole View 
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“This will never do, Miss—I mean Iva. You 
must come up stairs to your room, and rest, so 
you can dress for dinner at seven. We will 
have lunch in your parlor, and you can have all 
day to lounge in. ‘Guardy, dear, ‘you have seen 
to Tva’s luggage, haven’t you?” 

She led the way from the room up the grand 
staircase where the velvet carpet was deep and 
soft as woodland toss, past niches in the fres- 
coed walls, where statues and reen-gold 
bronzes, worth a king’s ransom, stood in’ grand 
relief; through the long, wide corridor, hung 
with pictures between the doors, and into the 
suite of rooms. that’ had been prepared for her 
benefit—hers, this fraud; this pretender, ’ this 
woman who in fleeing froni one woe would en- 
counter a worse one. 

Jocelyne was so charming in her little atten- 
tions, her sweet, dainty hospitality. 

“This is sucha pleas=nt’room, Iva; it‘has the 
sun in the morning, and is cheerful all day long: 
I do‘hope you will like it and enjoy many happy 
hours'in if with your music, and birds, and ‘the 
flowei's, and your books. 

“Tt islovely, Jocelyiie, lovely; I know I have 
you to thank for it. Pao thank you; oh, more 
than T can tell.” 

Her voice quivered ‘with more emotion than 
the occasion seemed to warrant, but Jocelyne 
simply decided she was tired and nervous with 
her long, exciting journey. 
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“Let me take off your hat, Iva. You cool 
pale and fatigued: Do you know” and she re- 
moved the little black felt ‘traveling hat as'she 
spoke, smilingly—‘*do you know you are not at 

the sort of person Timagined tyou were?” 

Rose’s heart tairly leaped to her throat, but 
she controlled her voice admirably, 

‘Arn I not? ‘You expected +o see a fresh, 
blooming girl perhaps, instead of ‘such a pale, 
woe-begone creature as I? ‘Jocelyne, when you 
remember poor papa is dead, and the long, das 
gerous journey, and the—awtful accident.” 

* Jocelyne’s sympathetic face clouded, and she 
answered, softly: t 

“Tt has all been terrible for you; poor dear, 
Yes, I don’t wonder that you look “pale and 
worn; but, Iva, what I really meant was; Tam 
surprised'to find you so beautiful—for you: are 
beautiful, ! I always imagined Iva Ithamar a 
rather insignificant, characterless sort-of girl— 
you're not angry, are7you?” i 

‘“Oh; no! Indeed, you quite compliment. me. 
I wonder if my cousin Florian remembers how 
Tlooked when I was home last?” : 

She put the apparently unimportant: question 
withan inward eagerness: Jocelyne' little ima- 
gined as she answered, with an honesty that 
was like swords’ edges to the anxious woman: 

‘Oh, yes; Guardy remembers how you looked. 
lsuppose when you come down into the drawing- 


SOWING ‘THE! WIND: 


room/after dinner, you and ‘he will have d-de- 
lightful chat over oldtimes:’ Isn’t he a splendid 
fellow?’ And oh, so good!” 

So, Mr. Ithamar remembered, did he? And 
in- all probability’ ‘would institute > questions 
whosé answers would ruin her, Whi, why had 
she not counted the cost more thoroughly before 
she attempted this thing? 

A deathly horror seized her at the awfulness 
of the undertaking before her, that, reason as 
she had done; never presented sucha certainty 
of failure as at that moment, when Jocelyneé’s 
pure, sweet eyes'were watching” the increasing 
pallor on ‘her cheeks ‘with pity and ‘sympathy, 
never dreaming but that it arose from physical 
causes, 

“T think I had better leave you alone, Iva, for 
a few hours, and let you rest: IT will:send you 
up a cup of tea; and by dinnertime you will 
feebrecovered and strengthened.” 

She leaned overand kissed the fair, womanly}, 
brow, and then left her alone. 

The moment the door closed, Rose sprung 
from her chair in an impulse of nervous éxcite- 
ment, and paced to and fro, with a keen;sudden 
appreciation of the fact that the crisis was at 
hand—that upon the interview that was to; take 

lace that evening would depend) at once and 
indisputably her future life: So: far it was alk 
right, and yet a little thrill of horror ‘seized her 
when she remembered that even Jocelyne Merle, 
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who-had never seen her, had an instinctive idea. | 
of some sort ofa difference between herself and 
the real’ Miss Ithamar. What if Florian Itha- 
mar, who had seen her; who knew her so well,; 
should not be deceived?, ; : .* 
She walked through the suite of | rooms;, S90, 
luxuriantly ‘furnished, elegant: enough for, a 
rincess, with slow, thoughtful t , Sipping, 
roi a délicate Sevres cup the steaming tea 
Jocelyne had-ordered,and that had the requisite 
effect in quieting her overstrung nerves. j 
She walked through; noting every, appoint- 
ment, with the keen appreciation of which; she 
was so. capable, looking from the window upon. 
the fair domains of Westwood that spr as 
far as she could. see, with its rolling uplands, its, 
detise groves, its level park, its lake, that, glit- 
tering in the, sunshine, and fringed by lows, 
wooded banks, lay like an opal set in emeralds. 
Her heart suddenly swelled with ,a | satisfied 
pride, and a new, exultant courage. | hig) je5 
‘It is what! I enjoy, what. L desire, this fair 
heritage 'that Iva Téhecper has lostthrough no. | 
fault of ;mine—and what I will gain—what f 
will gain!” ; 
After that brief trailing of her: colors when. 


fairly in» sight of the enemy, her excitement 
and daring partly prc she dressed 
with unusual care to go'down to dinner—dressed 
in a heavy trailing black silk, with no jewelry, 


ae 
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and) Only) a spray of »jessamzine. in, -hery lovely. 
golden hair, ; 

She was not perfectly at, her ease, though sur- 
passingly: lovely, when J ocelyne, tapped, at her 
door to escort her downstairs, but she met ber 
with a sniile as different, from the wan, pallor 
of seyéral hours previouslyjas coukl well be ima- 
gined, 

‘‘Guardy said perhaps you had forgotten the 
route! to. \the dining-room, Iva, and he wished 
me to escort-you; down; it is just-time. » How 
lovely you are, dear.” 

Rose could | not, -help_ smiling. at .Jocelyne's 
frank, unselfish admiration, and her heart thrill- 
ed proudly as she walked :into.the dining-room- 
a magnificent apartment, with floods of brilliant 
gaslizht gleaming on the,massive, silver, and 
marble androsewood bouffet, and, handsome 
furniture; and, the elegantly-appointed table, 


; andthe servants, in-the Westwood livery, 


And yet there was borne,upon her some awful 
invisible weight of fear ,and;woe,as she waited 
for the one second before Florian Tthamar came. 
forward to meet them; one. second into which 
wis crowded an infinity of emotions that almost 
suffocated, her, as she watched Mr, Ithamar 
cross the room looking closely at her, with keen, 
earnest eyes, that seemed. to her.to express his 
intuitive knowledge) that there was something 


amiss. 


She stood, as if. transfixed, in the full flood of 
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gaslight;,that, revealed, every feature, every 
nerve, every line of her grandly, beautiful face 
and figure; her, heart throbbing in slow, stifled 
pulsations. He came up to them with that keen, 
piercing” scrutiny still in his eyés, and;a half; 
puzzled, halfsndmiring. look-on, his. face as he 
took her hand, } fit 

“Pardon my seemingly, discourteous curiosity, 
but my first actual. sight .of you surprises me 
beyond; expression. it be possible you, aro 
the same. tva Ithamar, I) remember as ,so. very, 
different?, Cam it, bepossible?” 

He laid his hand on her arm—so «fair, 80 white 
and. firm, and looked. straight sim her eyes. 

“ And Jocelyne Merle, stood. by, looking.on 
with smiling face, never dreaming of, the hor- 
vible fear aud desperation in Rese St. Felix’s 


CHAPTER: V. 
GOUDEN DREAMS, 


Conscious, 6f the points of actual difference 
between herself and the real Miss Ithamar, it 
was a terrible.ordeal for the woman. .who stood 
there, so.fair,and perfect-in seeming, so false at 
heart;,for, with every passing moment of her 
assumption of the character she was so desper- 
ately determined to carry through, she was Con- 
scious of a decided drifting from goodness and 
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truth and honesty; for Rose St. Felix, standing 
there in the flood of brilliant light, with Florian 
Ithamar’s hand on her arm, his close, intense 
scrutiny of her face, it was the most deadly, 
horrible moment of her life. In spite of her- 
self, her defiant determination not to fail, a cold 

horrible tremor seized her that she could no 

control, and she averted her eyes in a despair of 
fear, from Florian Ithamar’s'face, which, to her 


own conscious gaze, seemed eloquent of his hor- | ; ; 
, tra | knew, and the evening in the drawing-room 


ror and indignation at the fraud being perpe- 
trated. 

It was only one second—it seemed an eternity 
—that it lasted, this fearful ordeal, and then 
there was a quiver of kindly sympathy in Mr. 
Ithamar’s next words—kindly, tender sympa- 
thy, because her shivering, the averting of her 
face, her exceedin eness, which had not es- 
caped him, made bélieve the agitation of 
her home coming, the natural emotion of the 
occasion, had caused them. 

“T can see now that you have not changed so 
Rp Pa Iva, but so very decidedly for the 
better that I must congratulate you. ‘You look 
like your mother did when she was your age.” 

The sudden reyulsion of feeling was almost as 
intense as the first keen horror; but thererushed 
over Rosesuch a torrent of wild thanksgi ving 
such a mad pn he relief that it required 
her self-control to keep herself in bounds. Asit 
was, she lent herself to the task so entirely that 
her success was complete. 

“TI feel greatly changed, cousin Florian—the 
years.and the life we led in South America, and 
death make me feel very old. Time has 

ealt very gently with you; you are not a day. 
older in seeming.” 

They were eo the table now, and Joce- 
Sa was doing the honors with her sweet, grace- 

dignity. 

Mr, phacnar smiled at Rose’s speech. 
ona am flattered that you remember me at 

va. 

She was looking at him earnestly, bee 
what a glorious heritage of beauty his ves 
wondering, with a glance at Jocelyne le, 
whether or not the two were lovers. 

The dinner progressed pleasantly, and the 
trio laughed their low, well-bred laughter, and 
chatted in low, well-bred tones, and the lights 
gleamed and the fire sparkled, and the wine 
get in the tiny glasses, and Rose St. 

‘elix was at her ease, and ate and drank and 
enchanted the two whom her grace and wit and 
beauty had so well won, 

After dessert, while Ithamar lingered over 
his walnuts, and solitary small glass of port, 
the twn ladies went to the drawing-room, w!] 
Joeelyne played on the grand piano, and which 
she had not permitted by Rose to leave 
wilt on hupreye every days'T think, See 

ou improve eve: : 
I wish you would sing for tis and I—that 
German ballad ‘The Floweret.’” 

Jocelyne laughed 1d vacated the stool. 

“No, thank you, Guardy! You surely forget 
what a contrast I would make to Iva’s ing— 
have you forgotten what a ge coe voice 
she has—at least according to le from her 


papa?” 
She turned her face toward Rose, and Mr, 
: “T beg rp te ti hat ped 
your on, but it esca) me 
that father had 's0 i alo of the 
magnificent promise of your voice. I am very 
ous to hear it—indeed I remember bein: 
charmed by it when you were but a mere child. 
Tam more than anxious to hear you again.” 
A sense of confusion @ sense of 
il and dismay that was almost a panic, She 
read in Iva Ithamar’s letters, and copies of 
letters, and in her diaries, of the wonderfulness 
of-her voice which charmed all who heard it; 
she remembered how the girl had rejoiced in 
her splendid talent so genuinely, but it had en- 
tirely esca) her until this moment. 

If it been possible to have evaded the 
question’ she would have done so; but it had 
come upon her so suddenly she was entirely un- 
pe ae Ned wet oe as 6, ee Shea 

So for never sung g note 
her life! = b 


Suddenly she raised her eyes to Mr. Ithamar, 
and it was marvelous how it expressed mourn- 
ful Fret and passionate a 

“T have never sung a line since papa died— 
we were so happy together over my music—and 
it was so different and lonely afterward—and— 
I lost my voice, cousin Florian; I lost my lovely 
voice—and—” * 

Jocelyne was all tender, lovin thy, and 
pressed Rose’s hand kindly, Mr. Pheer’ face 
expressed his own pity and commiseration. 

Poor child! Never mind, Iva, we will do 
what we can to restore it—how deeply you-must 
have grieved for my uncle!” 

Rose compressed her oy resolutely, as if to 
restrain emotion that would surge. too wildly if 
allowed the least liberty; and Mr. Ithamar saw 
ir apparent self-control and admired her for 


“Shall we come and sit near the fire, 
Guardy?” It always is so cosy beside a grate 
fire, and we must make Iva as happy and com- 
fortable as we can.” 

Sothey drew their low, easy chairs in a little 


ittle 


semi-circle before the bright sea-coal fire, and 
then Rose delighted them and surprised even 


| herself, by her accurate information.concern- 


ing friends still in South America, and complete- 
ly satisfied all the inquiries put to her by Mr. 
boop in his genuine desire for news from 
abroad, or by Jocelyne, in her pretty, girlish 
curiosity. aly 

She was charmingly entertaining, well-read, 
and intelligent in the diffusion of what she 


tended to strengthen the cords of love so ready 
tobe strengthened by Mr. Ithamar and Jocelyne 

which should bind Rose to them, even as. i 

strengthened, on Rose St. Felix’s side, the 
determination to never abandon the path she 
was in. 

“Tt was an inspiration—a glorious fate that 
pointed out this way in which Iam walking!— 
nothing less than the very kindest suggestion, of 
destiny that induced me to exchange places and 
identities with that dead girl. She loses noth- 
ing—nothing! and I shall gain, not only the 
rest and relief I desire, the immunity from 
misery from him, but—” 

Her eyes roved around the magnificent apart- 
ment as she gave untrammeled rein to her 
thoughts, her eyes sparkling with excitement 
and re ag until the blighting memory of 
the handsome face and tall, graceful figure she 
had almost met eyes to eyes at the hotel entrance, 
came like an appalling horror over her, making 
her lips turn id blue, and her fingers to close 
over themselves in a spasmodic clutch. 

Mr. Ithamar was posing straight ahead into 
the golden tongues of the fire, an expression ‘of 

ave care and thoughtfulness on his face; 
Scoskyne was cee her dainty head on her 
hand, and slowly, thoughtfully turning the 

es of an illuminated book that lay on a low 
ble of malachite at her elbow. Conversation 
seemed to flag for a moment, and in that. mo- 
ment Rose St. Felix gave herself up to the 
flood of thoughts that rushed, a wordless array, 
through her brain. 


“T will not fear him ever again! Iam as ab- 


solutely safe here, under the roof of Westwood, 
as though I were really where he e Iam, 
in my grave! I will put all that old life forever 
away, andadd to my bold daring inplaying for 
all the cunning and nee T possess 
and with every moment I feel my power of evil 
strengthening, and my desire for the right failé 
ing! I feel an intense craving for the life be- 
foreme—the excitement, the danger, the 
the position that will be accorded me. 
Florian Ithamar’s relative, and anheiress in my 
own right, as the friend and companion of Miss 
Merle, I am impregnably fortified in my tower 
of safety and strength. But I wonder what 
they would think if they once suspected I am 
an impostor? And yet I believe they would 
prefer me to the genuine, characterless 
girl whom I represent!” 

Aslow smile gathered on her face—a smile 
of almost rejoicing in the evil to which she had 
surrendered—a smile of satisfaction at the lie 
she was living; and that slow, strange, brilliant 
smile told plainer than all words how this fair, 
beautiful woman was deserting the standard of 
honor and truth; how, from the possibly par- 
oan meat nba, Se fl eae ay: ee 

urable, her motive was changing i 
to retain her hold on all these good things for 
their own already. 

Of a truth, was a living proof of the piti- 
ful By en! the incline of fon eras soe 
is steepest—that, once human 
therein, especially a woman’s feet deliberately 
set therein, there is little hope of return, not 
only because of the dreadful difficulties to over- 
come in retracing lost ground, but because of 
the deceitful alluringness of the rose-banked 
ab themselves. > 

om under her long, drooping lashes, that 
seemed to lay like silly ebon curves on her 
ivory cheeks, she looked around her, dwelling 
on every cent detail oo ei room, ee 
uxury and elegance were such perfect uni- 
son with her refined tastes; at the well 
haughty, gracious presence of Mr. Ithamar an 
fair Jocelyne Merle, in whose society she was 
at such perfect ease; at the reflection of herself 
from a dozen mirrors set in the walls between 
exquisitel -dra windows—at the reflection 


uard, and fear nothing—and, from m: 
sy of the dead girl’s diaries and ethers) 
positive I will play my part to the life!” 

A servant en’ that moment with a card 
ona — meet aes Tthamar, — the tem- 
pora into qui ‘as at an en 

a Teis pour friend Kenneth, Jocelyne. Show 
Mr. Richmond in, Walt.” 

And there came just the tiniest show of girl- 


ish confusion in. Jocelyne’s face as Kenneth 
Richmond came in the room, 


CHAPTER VL 
WHO WAS HE? 

Mr. KennetH RicuMonD came forward with 
the air of aman, who feels mearoneny at home 
and equally assured of a warm welcome. 

He shook hands with Jocelyne and Mr. Itha- 
mar, and had found time to cast a glance of ad- 
miration. on .Rose’s beautiful face before Mr. 
Ithamar introduced him. 

“Tva, allow me.to present Mr. Richmond, a 
friend. of doralyne and myself, Kenneth, this 
is my cousin, Miss Ithamar, whom, with us, you 
have been anxious. to welcome home.” 

He bowed courteously, and Rose extended 
her hand in a pretty impulse of friendliness. 

“Tam very glad to meet you, Mr, Richmond, 
and you will let me thank you for having been 
anxious to welcome me.” 

‘‘T should have been impatient if I had known 
of what we have been deprived,” Mr. Richmond 
returned, gallantly, and then he took a seat near 
Jocelyne, just where-the ruddy glow of the fire- 
light fell on him, giving an ample opportunity 
for the close scrutiny of him in lide toe in- 
dulged between pauses in the light, pleasant 
conversation, 

Kenneth Richmond was a tall, gentlemanly 
man, wearing an habitual air of easy grace and 
haughty languor that betokened his familiarity 
with good society. He was nota young man— 
Rose decided he must be thirty-five, at least— 
and in reality he was ten years older, but really 
looked even younger than Rose gave him credit 
for looking. He was of clear, dark complexion, 
almost olive, with which his dark, close-curling, 
short-cut hair, his heavy, glossy, drooping mus- 
tache of intense blackiess, his handsome eyes, 
soft and velvety in expression, excessively dark, 
and looking like Italian eyes, gave a harmony 
that made people pronounce Kenneth Richmond 
an exceedingly distinguished gentleman, whose 
handsome personal appearance, added to his 
winning elegance of manner, rendered him 
popular and sought after, while it was re- 
marked upon as a little strange that he was still 
unmarried, when it was so well known that 
ve, few ladies would have refused him, 

é himself laughed and jested over his celi- 
baey, declaring he had never found any one who 
would take pity upon him and release him from 
his chains of bachelorhood, while, in reality, he 
had had a dozen loves in his life, and his fickle- 
ness in tiring of them was only be nen by his 
susceptibility in becoming infatuated, while he 
still was determined that when the one superior 
chance of his life presented itself, neither the 
want of susceptibility, if it were wanting when 
necessary, or the presence of fickleness, if it 
were present, he would not be slow in accept- 
ing it—and it seemed to him, and had for some 
time seemed to him, that Jocelyne Merle 
that long looked-for opportunity had offered it- 


self, 
He was an intimate acquaintance of the famil 
at Westword, and yet, Mr. Ithamar hardly felt 
ed in calling him a warm friend; his in- 
imacy with them had been of too short dura- 
tion to permit of Mr. Ithamar’s warm courtesy 
to develop into that grand, beautiful relation— 
close friendship between man and man. 

Six months before, Mr. Keuneth Richmond 
had come to the vicinity of Westwood, with his 
sitet preceeding and accompanying him, 
nest of a house—‘‘ Sunset Hill” it had always 
been called—a miniature so far as costly 
magnificance and elegant luxury went. 

. Richmond kept a full corps of foreign 
servants, had his horses and his dogs, gave occa- 
sional grand dinners, and was feted and courted 
to his heart’s content by the very exclusive so- 
ciety he frequented. 

And little Jocelyne Merle was deeply interest- 
ed in him—in his handsome face, his elegant 
manners, his charm of conversation; and. away 
down in her girlish heart was the vague con- 
sciousness of a deeper feeling still, that, although 
scarcely budded ‘as yet, would require only a 
little time.and attention to bloom into the fully- 

ded flower of love for him. 

St. Felix read it all within an hour after 
she had seen the actors in this life drama we are 
chronicling—read the curious complication, 
wherein Jocelyne Merle was the idol of the two 
men who watched her sweet, glowing face, and 
hung on every light word—a gay ri of laugh- 
ing Jovousness from her lips. 

d she saw, besides, that Kenneth Richmond 
was not worthy to be named in the same li 
time with Florian Ithamar; she saw, with that 
keen intuition of h that is 50 essentially a 
womanly characteristic, what the girl Jocelyne 
had not seen, and what Mr. Ithamar had only 
been vaguely conscious of, without knowing 
why, or without actually knowing he was’ so 
conscious of it—that Kenneth Ri, md was 
not deserving of the confidence of man or wo-~ 


man—that he was a serpent on the hearth, a - 


hawk hovering over a dove’s nest, ready for the 
fatal swoop. 

She listened to his low, well-bred tones as he 
conversed so intelligently and fascinatingly ; 


VSO WING Pees SINE: 
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she watched his passionate admiration of Joce- 
lyne; she saw Florian Ithamar’s grave, restrain- 
ed manners, his calm, high-bred face, and the 
whole secret of their lives lay spread before her 
as plainly as if a panorama were uurolled. 

doa the genuine Iva Ithamar had been in love 
with this cousin of hers—this gentleman who 
evidently had never given a thought to her of a 
corresponding nature. Rose knew both facts 
from her careful study of the diaries, and a little 
smile parted her lips as she thought whata fool 
a woman was to keep a diary! 

She looked still more critically at Mr. Ithamar 
than she had: yet done, taking in between lulls 
in conversation, every de of the god-like 
face, the grandness of his proportions, the ma~ 
jesty of his bearing, and she was impressed very 
strongly, very suddenly, yet almost uncon- 
sciously, with her admiration of him. 

‘He is the handsomest man I ever saw in my 
life! How foolish, how foolish Jocelyne is that 
she does not care for him instead of Mr. Rich- 
mond!” 

The remainder of the evening ee pleasant- 
ly, and at eleven o’clock Mr. Richmond took 
his leave, and the little household separated for 
the night, Jocelyne kissing Rose affectionately, 
and} r. Ithamar bidding them both good-nihgt 

iy: 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE FIRST MISTAKE. 


Rose Sr. Ferrx slept well that first night of 
her stay at Westwood—slept as a child might 
have done, calmly, page peacefully, and 
troubled by no haunting dreams of the dead 
girl whose birthright she had stolen, the dead 
girl she had seen stretched out so still, so rigid, 
so ghastly, on the cottage bed. Bartender 
visions were fair and lovely, full of happiness, 
and Florian Ithamar, forthe sudden, im- 

ression she had received in that moment in 

he drawing-room, was present in her dreams. 

Opposite, on the same corridor, was Mr. 
Ithamar’s suite of rooms, through whose length 
he walked the floor for hours after Rose was 
dreaming of him, and Jocelyne buried in girl- 
ish slumber; walked. the at de of the elegant 
rooms, battling with himself that. most. dread 
of all battles—the subjugation of true, déserv- 
ing, honest passion. 

¢ seemed to him he had never before seen. so 
lainly Jocelyne’s a iation of Kenneth 
ichmond, or his love for her, as he had. seen it 
that night. Hehad suffered often enough, God 
alone knew, in throttling this love of \his for 
Jocelyne, but, somehow, to-night the» desolate 
anguish was keener than ever, 

“ My little precious love—never to be my love. 
and in the very face of the madness and folly of 
itall, [love her with all my soul!” : 

He compressed his lips, that were almost pale 
with the emotions of his proud, brave, sore- 
tortured heart, and went on in his restless pro- 
menade. gor? 

‘‘My dear little girl! To think you will never 
know how I love haha think you will never 
pr phe ren oo it Fine oat 

‘ection of young lover! the , death- 
less devtitiod spd worehi of mature manhood! 
To think you will marry Kenneth Richmond—” 

Ttseemed asif his very thoughts ww choked 
with emotion. He bowed his head against the 
fow marble mantel, and stood thére ‘several 
minutes, his stro’ frame trembling like a wo- 
man’s. And all for love of bonny Jocelyne; 
whose last waking thought was) of, Kenneth 
Richmond, whose waking thought would 
be of him! : 

Slowly the night hours tolled themselves 
away, and Mr. Ithamar passed them in unflinch- 
ing self-examination, aroused) by the strength 
of a passion that had never been so relentless. in 
its demands as to-night; passed the night in 
stern battling to conquer it into passive subjet+ 
tion at 1 and when the hour came, long after 
the dawn of another — October day, when 
he met Jocelyne in breakfast-room, it Was 
with the manner and face of:a man who had 
come out of some wearying, glorious struggle. 

He bade her good-morning: quiet Bwiiile his 
eyes lighted at sight of her, in her: loveli- 
ness, that was enhanced oe becoming morn- 


ing-dress she wore of white alpaca, trimmed 
with cardinal ribbons. 

He was'pale and grave, and:yet) there was:a 
tender, unselfish smile in his eyes and on his face 
as she sprung to meet him. i mass 

“Guardy dear, good-morning! Isn't: it 
lovely?” ) 0 nove 

Then her light tone suddenly vanished, and 
her face grew serious and in di asshe 
noted the’pale, weary look:he wore.) |) 

SSG something’ is the matter!) Some- 
thing troubles you I know. You look as if you 
had not rested Have you?” i ‘ 

Had he! The Thee commiseration: in» her 
et Nob very’ well, Leviheiaah, Tocekyne, You 

“Not very well, it, Jocelyne. 
are as trod. Fe ee ont Hall 


as a flower this morning.’ 8 
I guess of whom you dreamed?» It was'Ken- 


neth? = ) 
He ed into the subject desperately, but 
oven me rave effort ect eee tho. ‘pain 


hellid sved bisow 


centered all the passionate — 


tie the girl’s sudden flushed consciousness gave 


“Oh, no, I did not dream at all,’’ she answer- 
ed, yet there was.such sweet deepening of color 
in her cheeks, 

Mr. Ithamar took her hand tenderly in his 
own—nota trace of anything beyond brotherly 
or fatherly familiarity in the act. He was re- 
solved to be fatherly to her henceforth. 

‘‘Jocelyne; my dear child, I want you to an- 
swer me a question. How do you like Mr. 
Richmond?” 

Her blossom-like face averted itself suddenly. 

‘*7—I—don’t know—I—like him! He is ve 
handsome, and educated, and distinguish 
Guardy.” 

“Yes,” he answered, pot ‘**he is handsome 
and educated and distinguished; but is that all 
that makes a man?” 

Jocelyne opéned her brown eyes wide, 

‘Why, of course he isa gentleman of prin- 
ciple, and religious sentiment, and nobility of 
character, isn’t he?” 

Mr, [ smiled faintly at her quick de- 


? 


fense of him. 
‘“We will hope so, Jocelyne—for—for—you 
surely know how—he regards you, Has ‘he 
spoken to you, child?” 
The brown head dropped again in lovely con- 


fusion. 
‘* Oh, Guardy, he should not speak to me!” 
And Mr. Ithamar turned away just as Rose 


came into the room, in her lovely morning dress 
of white, with a scarlet zephyr shawl over her 
queenly shoulders. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Ithamar proposed a ride 
to the ladies, which was warmly a; to, and 
the horses were ordered for ten o'clock: 

Jocelyne went to the music-room for a brief 
a before she chan her dress, and Rose 

k the .papers and re to a sunny corner 
of the morning-room, while Mr. Ithamar gave 
audience to some of hishead men inthe library. 

Ass Rose sat there in the warm sunlight, with 
the. a es of luxury and wealth all. 
about her, and herself established there as thor- 
oughly as even Jocelyne Merle herself, itseemed 
as if there never could come danger or aught 
else but ‘absolute safety, and a delightful sense 
of freedom and content took possession of her 
that-was pleasant in the extreme. 


“elix, who. 
ad so recently sustained the loss of his wife in 
the railway accident so fresh in the memory of 
the public; a loss made doubly severe in consid 
ération of the fact that he was on his own way 
home, after a protracted absence from her. 
Great thrills of almost wild relief surged over 
her. Ernest St. Felix, her husband, the one 
man in the world she feared’ and dreaded, had 
—— the — r= voy wife’s ee Sree all 
pro ity. e the necessary ion, 
and viewed’ the grave of the r dead Iva 
[thamar, and then, free as the air, had left the 
country, almost the world, it seemed to Rose— 
a her equally free in the furtherance of 


De hesband! That was what he was; that 
was he from whom she had been fleeing when 
her destiny came to her; that was he whose name 
and presénce'were a ‘fear, a horror, a terror to 
her, and'had:been,'almost since the day, years 
and years‘ago, when she,.a mere child; had been 
frightened and forced into marrying him by 
her:parents, towhom his wealth wassuch a desi- 


one with the knowledge of her te 

en ow! of her temporary 
release from any possible finding from him, 
fresh ‘and «pleasant in her mind, Rose fairly 
shivered as memories arose, of scenes and lan- 
guage, and tears and oaths, and prayers and 
mocking. laughter, and ‘insolence and despera- 
tion that marred her life and his; years;when 
she thought no more pitiable woman lived than 
she, whom people envied of her beauty 


ae wit,.and her -handsome,,gallant hus- 
Sho lhad endured and rebelled ; she had thraat- 


ened;then yielded; she had and bro- 
ken-her promises to herself—and she had 
run away—to this delightful home at Westwood 


where even her nameand identity were merged 
into another's 


The hour passed so quickly that she was: a 
little. Lanterns came in, dressed 


- her carriage of navy-blue silk and 
velvetijoon ¢ 
‘Why, Iva!) How interesting the Herald 


must be that: you are still in your morning dress. 
Wou will have:to hurry, dear, for the horses are 
atthe: door already, and saw Guardy putting 
onhisiovercoat, as [ came through the hall.” 


i :) up, smiling: 

“Tam pectontie ashamed of myself to keep 
you waiting). Never mind; I'll show you how 
quickly woman can dress, Jocelyne!’ 

algae cae em she jonny ws the door, 
ready ; a. ure invher black velvet costum: 
and jaunty hat with a scarlet cock’s ay nad 
— the otherwise somber elegance of her at- 


iC Now, whereshall wero? Have'youachoic 
Jovstynd?, G2 course Iva ean Lave’ noaGorr ay 


‘ inp 


least I presume she hardly remembers any of 
the beauties of Westwood.” 

Rose smiled. 

‘Hardly, cousin Plorian—and yet ”—glancing 
out at a partially decayed, vine-coyered, pictur- 
eaque tree-trunk that stood guard by the bronze 
gate that led to the turnpike, and suddenly 
thinking it would be such a good thing to fur- 
ther strengthen her position by pretending to 
remember this landmark that certainly must 
have been there for years and years—‘ and 
yet, cousin Florian, my memory is not so bad 
after all, I distinctly remember that dear old 
tree where I sat every day with my drawing- 
book the summer I spent at Westwood, I have 
often thought of it, and—” 

She had. spoken. in her lightest, gayest tones, 
confidently, eagerly, until she sud enly became 
conscious of a look of supreme astonishne 16 
from both her companions—a look of blank be- 
wilderment that instantly told her that she had 
perpetuated a horrible mistake. 

A cold tremor seized her, that was desperation 
personified, that did not lessen when Mr, Itha- 
mar answered, gravely; 

*“T cannot imagine why you make such a 
mistake, Iva. That tree-trunk was only placed 
there this past summer. Jocelyne fancied it . 
for its stately picturesquen and I ordered 
it placed there for her satisfaction.” 

perfect hurricane .of answers to Mr. Itha- 
mar’s grave explanations occurred to Rose, 
but her tongue seemed paralyzed and a feeling 
of horrible powerlessness seized her in a strong, 
relentless grip. She met his steady, astonishe’ 
gaze; she looked at Jocelyne’s wonde: face 
in-a hunted, pitiful way, and then—she burst 
into a passion of tears, and sobbed with an 
that really alarmed them, 

‘*Don't speak to me—don’t pity me—don’t!” 
she said, between her sobs. ‘It is a dreadful 
shock never believed the South, American 
doctor when he said my memory had suffered 
with my voice from the shock of Boor papa’s 
death! ‘But I know it now—oh! I know it 
now! Pve seen a tree like that somewhere, and 
I thought it was here!” { 

Her own woe, her own pity of herself, her 
broken confession, the naturalness of the ex- 

lanation would have deceived one who was on 
fis , much more they who had received 
her so unsuspiciously, and who now accepted 
her statement with sympathy and kindness, 
commiserating with her for the deep afiliction 


_she had been called to suffer, and renewing their 


cordial determination to make ber, poor, lonely 
life ier than ever. ‘ i 

And vowed to be still more vigilant, still 
more eternally on guard; and. she dried her 
tears, and looked pale and interested as they 
drove along—and determined and defiant. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
NETTING HIS BIRD. 


Tue autumn days went devghitaly, on. to the 
household at. Westwood, every one of them tend- 
ing to intrench Rose St. Felix still more impreg 

y in bes stronghold an taken by arm 
increasing ubilant satisfac- 

fion, aa her determination to play well her 
part. 


_ And with the lovely, solemn October Cag toe 
same old. woe deepened Faread, in silence 
and unsuspected presence, in Florian Ithamar’s 
brave heart, and he watched with pangs beside 
which physical torture would have been abso- 
lute relief, the growth of intimacy between Ken- 
neth Richmond and Jocelyne—of increasing at- 
tention on Richmon¢l’s. part, and shy sweet, 
blushing consciousness on hers. 

Mr. Richmond had not yet openly: his 
suitwithJocelyne, but with theex nced eyes 
ofa weg man of the oe eg tat ha 

rf ev bee a eressin; 
Erahly Fyrhile ‘he sinill under his mustache 
when Jocelyne’s eyes would drop at his ardent 
glances, her face flush at an ardent word, 
andishe avoided, as if distasteful to her, his oc- 


CALPESSES. 

He had fully made up his mind to marry her 
He had made it up deli tely, and now, when 
with her sweet self, there was combined such 
solid attraction as her immense wealth, and the 

itive influence of her social connections, Mr. 
Riskmlond was only delaying theact that should 


virtually add J . 1a hens piers to him- 
self, in order to it in anticipation, 

Of Mr. ‘Kenneth, chmond really very little 
was * known 


That he was agentleman by birth and breeding 
might have been established as-an undeniable 
fact in the minds of nearly all who knew him, 
if-his mannérs and presence and reputation were 
taken into consideration, and he took exceeding 

d care that such should, be the case, Of his 
idden life, the life lived away from the society 
of the people with whom he so well, no 
one who ew Kenneth Richmond had the 
smallest see paar WH acapes bre ee iforthe 
unapproac 8 mode ©: living was 
the Saal at as uniform good luck at the gam- 
ing-table, or that, there were in his life 
that no good, pure woman could ever know, 80 
‘dark and vile Were they, that, in short, ho wos 
onljran elegant adventurer, 2 lucky givindler, 4 


8 


lished rascal, were secrets’ as yet buried in 
pea heart and the hearts of a few chosen 
friends, who did not openly claim him or he 
them, as such. 

And this was thé man to whom Jocelyne Merle 
was giving her first awakened attention and in- 
terest; this the man for whom Florian Ithamar 
was ruthlessly sacrificing his happiness, in the 


high sense of honor -he had that made him shrink | 


from infringing on what so plainly seemed Mr: 
Richmond’s ichta: this the man who wassitting 
in the flower-lined bay-window one sunny Octo- 
ber morning, watching Jocelyne caress’ the 
vivid green leaves, and daintily give a curve 
to some rebellious vinelet. 

She was looking most enchantingly sweet that 
morning, with her young face glowing with 
health and happiness, and Kenneth Richmond’s 
évil heart thrilled’ as he leaned his handsome 
head nearer her. 

“Let the flowers alone, Jocelyne, and bestow 

‘our attention “on me. Sit down, and let me 
Ik to'you; I want to tell you something.” 

She laughed, and flushed allover her delicate; 
spirited face. L 

**T Hope you are not jealous of my pets, Mr: 
Richmond? ‘“Because— LI 

He took one of her hands that trembled in his 
sudden, strong , and the sense of triumph 
it gave him was intoxicatingly exuberant. 


‘But, I am jealous, Jocelyne, of eve ing 
and every one on whom you w your oving 
attention: ‘ Because I want it all, myself. 


want you, Jocelyne, and your love! Jocelyne, 
you know I love you?” i 

She drooped her ‘face away—great thrills:of 
strangé)’ vagueemotion at her heart at: these, 
the first love words her ears had ‘ever heard, at 
this, her first experience in’ the presence of’a 
human passion. f : 

He went on, in ‘a low, eager tone, nothing dis- 
heartened by her sweet silence, but: the rather 
fired by her half-yielding blushes, her half-girl- 
ish indifference. 


“My darling! You will let me call you! my. 
darling? You will let me call you my rvery! 


—— Jotvelyne! poo: you ies oe wife? 
‘es—will you, will ‘you, Jocelyne?’’) » 
a he felt or hsarid tremble in his and 


he'saw the pale solemnity of her face:that drove 
away the delicious flushes, and he met — the 
beautiful; serious 6yés she raised, coyly, to'his. 

iicetoe My little: darling, you do love 
me!’ 

Hesuddenly released herhand and took her 
in his arms, kissing her quivering lips, and re- 
fusing to let her shrink away, as tried. 

“No, my sweet! “Your eyes have confessed; 
yams have given’ me the precious rahe of a 
over—now say the word—only one little word, 
—<lo you love me, dearest?” 

And all unconscious of:the darkness that be- 
gan to gather over her bright young life from 
that fated moment, all ignorant of the gloom 
and woe of the future assailing the feet that 
would tire almost unto death ere the end should! 
comes; with iio subtle consciousness to warn her 
of the awful mistake she was making, Jocelyne 
lifted her pure, sweet eyes, and murmured 
yes. 7% j 
It was a moment of supreme ne aoe to the 
gel eia éxalted triumph to Kenneth Richmond, 

‘Or he réalized his lifé was henceforward roses. 
and sunshine. : 

o “ My little love, it will take all the devotion of 
a lifetime to repay you for saying that! It 
will not be my ‘fault if -you ever regret: it, 
Joeelyne!” 2 ita | id ; 

It was very sweet to her to hear his passionate, 
eager words, to see his love-freighted :eyes, to 
have his ardent caresses— ing sweet, yet, 
even in the midst of her happiness:there came 
to her the thought—What would Mr. Ithamar 
say and think and” feet? So vivid was this 
thought that it was imprinted:on her face, and 
Kenneth’s quick ‘eye detected it there, and he 
looked bexietgr. 4 at her one moment. } 

“T—I—hope | Guardy—Mi sIthamar: will) be 
pleased,” she murmured, 
What she said. 

Kenneth smiled—smiled curiously under his 
mustache—a way he had of doing’ that no one 
noticed. | Jocelyne’s innocent» expectation ‘of 
Mr. [thamar’s bemg pleased with her eng: ent 
struck himas amusing, oa he had sm 
guardian’s regard for her more than once, al- 
though only very: vaguely, since Mr. Ithamar 
guarded it well, : : j 

“IT hope he may be not only pleased, and 
give you to me joyfully, but, my ling, give 

ou to me soon, very soon. I wish you might 

my wife at once! 
ps aa drew back with a little exclama- 


ion. 
‘Ob, no! Please don’t talk of—of the mar- 
ae Not this fall or winter, Kenneth. in- 


» She was confused, and rosy as the carnations 
in the window. « . hi 

“That is nonsense, little girl’ I shall very 
soon. talk ‘you out of that. ears I am re the 
impression that your guardian will join forces 
himself with me in i cee 

His low rapid words were suddenly cut short 
by the entrance of Mr. Ithamar himself, whose 
grave thought-worn face paled, and whose eyes 


ly conscious of 
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took in a Searnhy Baines look, as one glance ‘re- 
vealed the truth t \ 
though it was, smote him like:a blow. 

He bowed gravely, and at least Jocelyne had 
nosuspicion of the ish in his ‘heart, as Mr. 
Richmond spoke; eagerly, quickly. 


“Mr. Ithamar, lam proud and happy to tell | 


you that your ward has consented to become 
my wife. Itis certainly needless for: me to. tell 
you how truly I love Jocelyne, and how happy 
and honored she has made me.” 

Mr. Ithamar listened courteously, with a 
vague wondér if it was reallytrue, or that it 
was his own selfishness or a mistaken sw i- 
tion, that there was something dist in 
the: way Mr.’ Richmond. broke »the’ sacred, 
solemn news—something that had not the ring 
of the true metal—something' so different from 
po estimate of the proud, exultant, adoring 
lover: 

Thenhe remembered that Mr. Richmond was 
not a young man, in the strict sense of the 
word, and that he was a man of the world; and 
then, with a great sickening sense of desolation, 
he alsorémemibered that he wanted Jocelyne, 
fair, sweet, girlish J: apenas 

Mr. Ithamar bowed when Mr. Richmond had 
finished his ready dittle h; and looked at 
Jocelyne’s slightly ave , drooping head) a 
fairit’ smile, but brave’ and self-sacrificing, ‘on 
his grand face: 


‘And what does my little girl say? Do you) 


lové him, Jocelyne?” 

And the infinite tenderness in the tones touch- 
ed a: chord» somewhere in the girl’s nature that 
all. Kenneth Richmond’s passionful, utterances 
had failed to make respond, and a sudden yearn- 
ing went over her—a vague, yet conscious 
yearning wish, that her lover was more like her 

dian, her noble, splendid guardian. 

Then, she stole a look at him, and by the soft 
glow in her eyes: he was answered. 

“You love him, Jocelyne: May God bless 
you in your choice!» Mr: Richmond; while I 


cannot: conscientiously say I give my. little girl, 


to you gladly; yet, I give her to you, 
pee “ope the love, the protection ai 
the fond, cherishing care I have always 


g , given, 
and should have given while she was at West-) 


wood, Take her, the light, the joy of my house, 
— I pray God requite’ you as you deal with 
er’! 

His: loving, solemn words went straight to 
Jocelyne’s ‘heart, and she looked at him, with 
her lovely eyes full of: tear's, 

“Guardy, I will always love. you just the 
same, if you will let me.” ig 

If he would let her! 
touched ‘her forehead; with his: lips—the. first’ 
time he had. ki her since’ he 
scious of the existence of his passion for her.’ 
Theifirst time—and'the Jast he thought, with a 
constriction of. his: heart that.almost. suffocated. 
him, making his face and eyes, with their over- 
freight of. woe;;tell the whole story to theexult- 
sy ot lover who: had ‘ted, it. before: 

- ocelyne never knew. never dream- 
ed, of the passion she had.inspired in this grand, 
noble heart, that, true as steel to its or sense 
of honor, had never offered its love; choosing ‘to 
suffer in silent self-abnegation rather than enter 


| the lists with a rival suitor 


She never knew their cause, and yet she no- 
ticed with a vague curiosity the lines of patient 
self-réstraint on his face, and the weary, hope- 
less woe in his eyes i hers I 
-) But Kenneth, Ri saw, and knew, and 
recognized the glorious unselfishness and brave 
courage of therman who did not forget his duty 
or his gracious courtesy because he suffered. 

_ And he listened, with a snee smile hidden 
under his drooping mustache, to the words that 
& eo mRSee Pete TaD ik ht weal pecendes 

urse; and he tho ofa tru ‘ate was 
very good to him. i . . 
CHAPTER. IX. ...; ; 
THE WILLING WipowEr. “ © 
-| Tu®)library at Sunset Hill was‘a:small, 
room, that, looked’ particularly comf: 
when the n silk curtains were drawn across 
the French windows, and the soft glow of the 
ights that burned like silver moons inside their 
globes, illuminated the snowy statuettes and 
rer id bronzes; and brought into distinct 
ie 


e gold cornices onthe tinted walls. 
Kenneth Richmond was sitting in his library 
the evening of the day he had been accepted by 
Mr. Ithamar -for Jocelyne, a cigar between his 
lips, his feet resting on an embroidered foot-rest 


some-admiring lad had made him, his 
st the dark emerald 


curly head lyi 
Teather-cushiomed ohoie e had drawn to one 
side of the low, cheerful fire that burned behind 
its Sonoaite i ; 
posite him, in another large easy-chair, 
also enjoying a cigar, was a gentleman of at- 
tractive personal ones tall, well-knit 
figure, graceful in ing; and: having about 
him anair of strengthfulness that w have 
instantly impressed one—not the strength of 
physi power, although that was apparent, 


be 
——. 


ut the itive, willful, determined resolutio 
written SE AReRy. feature of his face, from the 


quiet, steady gaze of jis handsome blue eyes, to 


at, momentarily anticipated 


He ‘bent his face and 
had been con- | 


the compressed lipslarge, well molded, ; but 
almost cruel in their Sebrsetiitalnbia, - 

He was uestionably a handsome*man, as 
was Kenneth Richmond, and:yet there was that 
about: him, ‘as about’ Kenneth Richmond, that; 


| impressed one with a vague; almost nameless 


sense of distrustfulness, that: impressed a close, 
thoughtful observer with the idea that he was.a 
man whose will, whatever that will was, was 
his law, and that his will was not always what 
conscience and honor would approve. 

That the two were friends was self-evident, 
and they were old, tried friends who had. stood 
by each other in more'than one disagreeable at 
fair, and who knew each other and each other’s 
wage to perfection. 

1. Richmond sat lazily puffing out the rings 
of cigar-smoke, neither of them speaking until 
suddenly his guest broke the: brief silence with 
a low, musical laugh. 

‘Tt almost passes my comprehension when I 
try to realize that you are actually engaged to 
be married... How did it’ come about, Ken- 
neth?” 

Richmond smiled -humoredly. ; 

_ Come to think of it, Sainty, it is odd, isn’t 
it? Although it strikes me you are hardly the 
fellow to chaff me for thrusting my head under 
the yoke, seeing how you have worn one your- 
self until ve: tely.” 

Ernest St. Felix recrossed his' legs more com- 
fortably. 

“The yoke did not re me very much, you 
know, Kenneth, for Rose-was such an up- 
roarious little:cat. | I presume I have only to re- 
calls my own imbecility in permitting a tem- 

fascination for a pretty girl to lead me 
into marriage, to fully comprehend your rea- 
sons, 

Richmond answered; slowly; just ‘a. little 
warmly: 


Tt will be 
the making of me, Sainty. And. besides, she is 
beautiful and gracefuland charming enough to 
have turned my heart as well as my head. 
Such si Sainty—and such a foot!” 

St. Felix smiled through the fragrant blue 


haze. 

** And your reputation ‘as connoisseur ‘is |es- 
tablished, you know, in those directions! | Yes, 
Treally think you are to be credited for your 
good sense in securing so much that is desirable, 
at one grasp. Let me give-youone wortd.of ad- 
vice, however; ouly a word, Kenneth. . Never 
let: go a tight hold on ‘the: reins! matrimonia!. 
Keep:her well in, and govern her thoroughly, 
If a woman once'gets the upper hand—” 

‘He smiled ificantly. 

'' Kenneth took up ‘the thread just where St. 
Felix ea it: : 

— pts to get it, Sainty, as Mrs. St. 1’. 

A swift, lurid light leaped into the blue beauty: 
of St.°Felix’s' eyes ‘and *the handsome, ‘cruel 
mouth dteclfilmi Lie fo: 

** As she attempted: for years, in vain; Ken. 
neth, and met’ with her just deserts at the last, 
when she ran away from her home, and) was 
killed in the very act of conjugal disobedience.” 

There was not the faintest trace of sorrow or 
regret on his face, nor a tinge of emotion inhis 
low, sweet voice. cane 

\** And now you are free again, Sainty—not 
that your wife’s existence eany very great 
difference to you, but/if you should care to mar- 
ry. again—” ° req 
St. Felix laughed—almost boyishly in his un- 
feigned amusement. | : 

Thanks very much—no, Kenneth! And 
even if I were inclined matrimonially do you 
think [should be very: successful in my wooing: 
were the fair lady to know that I was travel- 
ing under‘an assumed name (as I shall do) and 
that the reason I had given the public at 
large to understand that I was off for a foreign 
tour, when, really, I was invhiding for certain 
reasons?” ee 

“Becauso I was thinking, Sainty,” Kenneth 
went on, almost disregardless of what St. Felix 
had been saying, ‘‘that it would be a glorious 
thing if you could get into’the good es of 
a lady I know, very_:recently—a 1 Itha- 
mar,’ the cousin of Miss Merle’s guardian— 
and ye ey if her cousin never 
marries. e's & uty, Saixty—one of your 
classic style, you know, very'pale and M 
with midnight: eyes = en. hair, 


rb ae, deseniptiancars 

ie ption: sayvors 
too strongly of Rose—except the golden hair— 
sa _ fair, with dark hair and es, aes 
,when od was up—w eve she 
would have killed me ae than once, 


: 


hai 
vand the 


I re- 


<ary 


mériber especially after the little affair with 
the Tessolinas-that blue-eyed, sunshiny-haired 
oh, well, there is: io use recalling one of a 
dozen similar scenes. Bnough that I'am not 
sorry she is dead, and that/on her account I dis- 
like the ivory-and-ebony style of beauty.. By 
the way, Such faces as hers change wonderfully 
for the worse after death, Kenneth. I-went uw 
tothe scene of ‘the accident as'soon as I Jearn 
the particulars, and had her ‘buried. | I never 
saw such ‘a strange change in any one; it may 
have been owing to the way they had her head 
bandaged=her hair ‘entirely hidden; but such a 
curious blending of familiar appearance and 
different'expression to any I had’ ever seen in 
her’ before.” 

‘* You never saw her dead before,” Kenneth 
answered, flippantly., “‘All the same, I shall 
insist on you ‘calling: with me| at» Westwood, 
sonie’ time, and meeting my lovely little be- 
trothed,’ and seeing » Miss Ithamar. . You'll 
envy me, depend upon it. Promise me you'll 
go over some day, Sainty. If you'll say you'll 
go, [ know of old your promise is as good as 
another man’s bond. Will you go?” 

St. Felix looked thoughtfully in the embers. 

““Ves) ll go some time, ana meet your two 
beautiful women. I won’tsay when, but [1 
some time—atter this little annoyance about the 
cancelation: of: that .mortga; s blown over. 
Bear in mind one thing, Kenneth, that, until 
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further notice from me, you refer to me as 
Saintenon; it is not so ike my name as to be 
awkward to yoa in calling it, and yet sufficient- 
ly different to answer the p eet ; 

A silence ensued, brokem only by the falling 
of a coal in the grate, and the sound of arising 
wind that went surging through the trees out- 
side. The twomen satand ‘smoked, and then 
Richmond rang for wine, and they lingered 
over it a while lon ry and then they manipesion 
for the night, St. Felix to be condw to the 

iest-chamber, and Richmond to remain alone 
in the library, with the doors: locked, «his 
cabinet of papers drawn toward him, near: the 
fire and the light, and his face wearing coral 
wrath and annoyance that had been hidden 
during the evening. se 

He went carefully over several closely-writ- 
ten letters, his forehead contracting into deep- 
er, blacker frowns ‘with each reading; and. then 
he sélected the shortest of the lot, the one of 
latest date, and fairly glared atit. 

“Two thousand dollars} He might aswell 
ask mefor two thousand worlds! ‘The imperti- 
nent scoundrel, to dare present his claims so 
soon’ and threaten trouble, if not paid by De- 
cember tenth—less than two months, and I with 
not a thousand dollars in the world, and my 
marriage coming off before long!” 7 

He read and re-read the short, curt communi- 


SOWING THE WIND. 


eation, as if it fascinated, him; then; with an 
oath, he put it in his pocket. 

“Pil consult Sainty. If he is flush, he'll help 
me; if not, he’ll put me in, the way of getting 
it. In either case, the marriage shall. be hur- 
ried up. Jocelyne and her money shall be mine 
by. December tenth, and then—” 

He snapped his thumb and finger, and smiled. 


CHAPTER X. 
A NEW CHALLENGE TO FATE. 


Tur days that had transpired since Rose St. 
Felix had taken up her abode at Westwood 
had passed pleasantly, unvaried by any suspi- 
cious circumstances, and only noticed as they 
tended to strengthen her position... There had 
been guests invited purposely to meet her, but, 
as would naturally, be expected, there: were 
none who had a remembrance of her, and none 
but who received her with all the genuine 
warmth and courtesy to which the real. Miss 
Ithamar would have been entitled. 

There were calls made, social receptions given 
and attended, and pleasant days of shopping in 
New York city, where, now that she knew her 
husband had gone, she feared nothing. 

Then, had occurred Jocelyne’s engagement 
with Mr. Richmond, and, as. the result of the 
lover’s eager pleadings, to which, Rose was be- 
sought to aaa her influence with .Jocelyne and 
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and to Rose, so thoughtful, so good, so. anxious 
| for everything concerning her, so chivalrous. 

So the days passed on, in speedy preparations 
for the wedding; and Rose St. Felix realized. to 
the full the perelngs of treading a flower-be- 
strewn path, that led straight tothe end she de- 
sired. There loomed before her no obstacle in 
the way; her life was one blissful dream, un- 
broken but by occasional memories of a white, 
wan face, and a rigid, fragile form; she wenb 
on, exultant in her success, gone over her 
own wit and, wickedness, with no. fear of the 
eternal justice of heaven, or punishment of hell. 

Preparations went, grandly on for. the wed 
ding, and as a natural consequence of the con- 
dition of affairs, Mr, Richmond was nearly all 
of his time at Westwood, where he and Rose 
had formed.a friendship arising out of the exi- 
gencies of the case, Seat: in the course of which 
she became the more surprised that a girl of 
Jocelyne’s style could love such a one;as her 
betrothed. hundred. times a day, Rose found 
herself comparing the two men, with whom she 
came in daily contact, and always with increas- 
ing admiration for Florian Ithamar, who, to- 
tally unconscious of the vigilant ‘watch Rose 
kept; on him, went his way, earnestly trying 
to be cheerful and content, 

It came to her like the unfolding of a hidden 
mystery—the knowledge. Rose learned in these 
days, the realization of the awful truth, that it 
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THIS FAIR, HERITAGE THAT IVA ITHAMAR HAS LOST, AND WHAT I WILL GAIN !"—Page 5. 


Mr. Ithamar, the day was appointed before the 
time Mr. Richmond dreade * ony a vee defin- 
itely arranged emarriage should occur on 
cessing fifth. . It) was with protests and 
blushes: that. Jocelyne consented: to the hasty 
wedding, saeecoces ae less by Bese advice, 
than’ b Strangely prompt dis) Nh 
Tiheanext evinced to have it as Richmond wish- 
ed. It was a time of sore trial to Mr. Ithamar, 
but he reasoned calmly and: honestly in favor 
of a brief betrothal and a speedy marriage. 
Sinee his darling must go, the sooner the pang 
of parting was over the better; the sooner he 
began his life of lonely misery, the sooner he 
would become habitua to.it, He conscien- 
tiously tried to eradicate the rae: distrust he 
put in Kenneth Richmond, told himself it was 
a matter of imagination, tried to convince’ him- 
self-that he would find flaws with a seraph who 
might want his one ewe-lamb, and. resolutely set 
himself the task of silencing every misgiving. 
He could not fail of marking the ardor of 
Richmond’s attentions, nor the sweet, shy con- 
fusion of the girl, and he: believed his duty was 
to hasten the consummation of the m 6 nO 
less on their account, than because it would be 
the desirable burial of his own dead hopes and 


joys. 
Ye was very tender,*very kind with Jocelyne 
+gravely cousteous and pleasant to her lover, 


ition Mr. | 


tained for Mr:ithamar.. It came to her neither 
suddenly nor gradually—the knowledge that she 
cared for him, as she had no business, no right, 
divine or human, to care for him; she was only 
| pee conscious all at once that she loved 
m-—she, the wife of, another o,. the 
fraud) who was; so stee in deceit. already, 
There came with this very a horror and 
shame that almost demented her, ,, That she was 
descending the downward road that she had. so 
deliberately. chosen to tread, was, hever so ap- 
nt as at that time; and yet, with all the 
horror and. shame, the fear, the wild unreason- 
ing fear,she could: not root out this love for 
Florian Ithamar. : 

She had become too habituated to permit her- 
self to go stubbornly on. in the downward path, 
| to be able at this time, either morally or physi- 
cally, to flee this new, awful danger, and so was 
sowed another tare-seed, that should grow with 
such alarming rapidity and bring forth, such a 
fruitful harvest. : ' 

There did. not come any mappiness to her from, 
the knowledge that she lov: im; there never 
comes happiness from such a love, and for other 
reasons than the sin of her passion was the hap- 
piness mening. 

She knew, she had known from. a first, 
that Mr. Ithamar loved Jocelyne Merle; she 


| was love, and not admiration only, she enter- 


~~ 


fant’s! 
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knéw if now, and realized it keenly, with a 
sharp pain that was not far removed from ha- 
tread for Jocélyne, and, had Jocelyne been his 
affianced instead of Kenneth Richmond’s, that 
could have been easily fanned into the'flame of 
stich jealous madness that the result might have 
been woful. 

Tt was not remarkable, then, that it was the 
one ainbition of her life, at this time, to see 
Jocelyne Merle married to Kenneth Richmond 
—to have her away from the sight of the eyes 
that looked’ so wistfully, so tenderly at her; 
away from being able’ to exert her sweet, un- 
conscious influence about the home’she made $0 
delightful. ; 

Several ‘days of restlessness. and ‘wearing 
anxiety, the relentless struggle of which even 
Rose’s calloused heart was capable; days of 

er questioning of herself as to whether she 
dare set herself to this awful wrong; nights of 
agonized wakefultiéss in which she was tor- 
mented by doubts and fears that Ernest St. 
Felix would one day find out everything, and 
wreak his vengeance on her head, alternating 
with ecstatic, impulsive reasonings that to him 
she was dead forever, that he could, by no hu- 
man means, find her out in this new world to 
which she had come, : 

And then—one day, when all the world into 
which she had come was so smilingly fair and 
bright, when all the atmosphere was fragrant 
with love and kindness, Rose St. Felix made 
her decision as she made a decision once before, 
only that this was so awfully superior to the 
other, But, sitting in the silence and privacy 
of the elegant rooms that were so pleasant to 
her, with her dark eyes looking out from under 
white lids and curling lashes, Rose decided— 
with only the all-seein; bs of Him upon her, 

Perhaps she she had come to the 
crisis of her life; perhaps she realized that for 
her all intervention from her guardian angel 
was fruitless; perhaps she knew her day of 
grace was gone; but whether she did or not, of 
one fact she was poignantly conscious, that her 
pao for Florian Ithamar had silenced her 

flickering scruples of honor and right. 

“JT will risk everything! I have sunk my 
identity; I will sink my soul for him! I can 
accomplish it. I know eniegnas'§ the genius I 
pomees I know by experience that even Fate 

erself is conquered by my daring, and in this 
case I will be victorious again.” 

And when Jocelyne summoned her to her 
room to decide between two shades of rival 
pint silks, there was a calm, quiet smile in her 

utiful eyes, that were peaceful as an in- 


CHAPTER XI. 
DOUBTS AND FEARS. 
Tr the days that intervened between the mar- 
of Jocelyne to Mr. Richmond went all too 
slowly for Rose St, Felix’s impatience to have 
her fairly out of the way—if the days went all 
too slowly to the eager, devoted lover, and far 
too rapidly to Mr. Ithamar, to at least one of 
the fated quartette they did not pass as she 
thought the days of a girl’s betrothal should 


Poo that Jocelyne was not gay, and cheerful, 
and full of rou excitement, as usual; she was 
not the to wear her inmost heart on her 
sleeve; but there came ely-serious mo- 
ments to her for which she d not account— 
times when, among the bright, arch smiles on 
her face, there crept a look of sadness, and a 
wistfulness shonein her eyes—both of which ex- 
pressions Mr, Ithamar been. to note. 

‘‘What can it be?” he asked daily, 
hourly, when, away down below the girlish 
joyousness, and frank, sweet graciousness of 
manner, he thought he discovered some secret 
discontent. 

“Can it be possible my little girl has some 
ungratified desire, some ardent wish I have no 
means of knowing, that I may have it fulfilled? 
Can it be possible T have.in pereey forgotten 
anything for her happiness? *—and a pai 
of white woe crept over his face—‘tean it be 
that it means her impatience! to get away from 
Westwood?” 

It was only a very few days after this that 
Jocelyne came u him» suddenly as he sat in 
the li , his arduous duties of the hour ac- 
complished, and, as usual when he! was alone, 
suffering very bitterly at the prospect in store. 

Jocelyne came in with a step slow, lagging, 
and so unlike her usual quick, joyous movement 
that it smote Mr. Ithamar’s heart, and brought 
before him pace § all the train of wondering, 
unsatisfied bn t he had endeavored to dis- 
miss, regarding her and her happiness. 

She gavea little exclamation of surprise as 
she ef he was a 

‘Idid not ex see you, Guardy, Are 
you busy? Am f intruding? Mi 

He gave her a seat beside the fire at once, then 
resumed his own, iooking at her, and thinking 
‘how very ioe Ap was in her black cashmere 
hi - i ae. cardinal bows ee her — 
and wrists, nestling amo: 1e many puffs 
and frizzes of her ansky hate i 

“Intruding, Jocelyne? You never do that 
child. a: 3 yy glad you came in, for I 
wanted a little quiet talk with you, and we 


_ ery few opportunities for such) now-a- 
ays. 

His handsome’ face was ‘tenderly we—it 
was always grave, now, and so infinitely tender 
whenever Jocelyne was with him—and his eyes 
wore a kindly, patient thoughtfulness _ whose 
meaning the girl little dreamed, as she lifted 
her beautiful face, smiling brightly, yet “wear- 
ing that look he knew could not be his imagina- 
tion, among its warm, arch smiles. 

“T always so love one of our dear old talks, 
Guardy. Ithas been a long, long time since we 
had one, hasn’t it?) But’ everybody seems so 
be and—” 

She drooped her flower-face away from his 
eyes. 

‘* And you and«Kenneth: have’ naturally’so 
much to discuss and arrange. That is as it 
should be} although I confess Iam a ‘little in- 
clined to resent his monopoly of -you—yet.” 

Her blushes deepened softly, likeexquisite ole- 
se blooms when a vivid sun-ray falls athwart 
them. 

«Kenneth is very kind, Guardy. He seems 
anxious to please me in every respect.” 

She said it with a ‘shy; sweet reserve that 
marked the charming refinement of her charac- 


ter. 

‘*Tt would be very strange if he did not. Can 

ou realize, Jocelyne, that the fifth of December 
isnot very far off? ‘There remains hardly six 
weeks before your marriage. The diamonds I 
wish to give you\for my present, and that have 
been selected especially, are ready; your trous- 
seau is on its way from Paris, the cards,are or- 
dered and the lists made out. Everything will 
be brilliant, charmingly elegant, and ‘little 
girl an envied bride.” ; 

Despite the delightful future he painted, there 
was a weariness in his low voice, that, whileshe 
scarcely realized it, struck Jocelyne with a vague 
Mabe Inuphed lightlP; happily he thougl 

e laug ghtly, happily he thought. 

“Everything will be Jendid, © ind 
Guardy, thanks to you andivya. I am sure 
enjoy the excitement of the preparations im- 
mensely.” i 

‘Tam glad you do; I presume all women do; 


but, child, answer me this—are you happy! % 


Are * haa as perfectly happy as heart) 


wish 

For one swift instant there came into her face 
that same wistful, yearning expression; then 
her flushes deepened—a silent assent that she 
was happy. But she drooped her eyelids before 
Mr. Ithamar’s close, tender scrutiny, and he 
compressed his lips determinedly at sight of her 


ture. 

atryey" course she is happy,” he thought; “‘ of 
course she loves him wholly, unreservedly as I 
would have her love the husband she will marry. 
She loves him with all the ardor of her fresh 

oung heart—but, yet—” 

And with the remembrance of that puzzled, 
wistful look, he found himself all adrift 


again, 
“God grant there may be nothing amiss 

with Te can suffer; bartor her to—” 
And when bates A gone out in answer to 
St. Felix, who wished 


gathered rigidly around Mr. Ithamar’s mouth, 

and he as he communed with himself, 

that it was a fight of life and death—this 

struggle between human passion and holy prin- 
le. 


was full of genuine ein ren interest 
in all the matters appe to the forth- 
wedding, an: her Jocelyne found an 
aid and adviser of peerless value, and accepted 
her ce and suggestions, little knowing of 
hd i a = ee them, anes as the 
pleasant preparations joyed man. 
a confidential talk with her... pet .. 

This morning, as Jocelyne went along the 
warm, light , from ‘the library to the sew- 
ing-room, where Rose awaited her, shé’ was 
strongly inipressed with the interview she had 
just had with her guardian, and his solemnly 
tender question rung in her ears and in ‘her soul 
like a haunting bell. 

“He asked me if Iloved Kenneth with allmy 
heart—if I was as perfectly happy asl thought 
L ought to be?” 

She paused atthe large‘ window that extended 
across theentire width of the grand corridor, 
and looked, with thoughtful; pensive eyes, down 
on the wintry landscape, lying so chill and 
brown and sere under a sunless, leaden sky. — 

““Of course I love him—why, of cowrse I do! 
How silly in me to give a moment's: consider- 
ation to the subject! Why should I not love 
him, handsome +, refined as he is?” 

Yes, undeniably all three, and her cultured 
taste unhesitatingly assented; and at the same 
instant, all unconscious to herself, there crept 
into her eyes that look that had smote Florian 
Ithamar’s heart. 

She did not know ' what she felt, or, rather, 
while hesitatingly conscious of a want of some-~ 


thing, she did not know it wasthe holy ane 
the! 


of her pure heart, her white soul 
alliance between them and the foulness and vice 


and vile unworthiness of Kenneth Richmond. 
She stood there several minutes, so loyal and 


true ever inher very thoughts'to the man, who, 
becauseshe was his promised wife, she unhesi- 
tatingly assured her soul she loved, with the 
pny a aes storminess in her lovely eyes, 
and ithe thoughtful pensiveness on her sweet, 
haneuey face. 

‘7 will talk with Iva-she will tell me it is 
aig e on to feel this Leap shrink- 
ng. @ will tell me it is right. yway, I 
do love Kenneth!” in “ 

She was bright and arch as she and Rose sat 
in important conclave over the relative merits 
pee width of lace for one of her evening toi- 
ettes. 

‘One would think marriage meant an eter- 
nal adieu to the pleasures of shopping. Only 
see the usélessly immense lot of Selion am pro- 
viding, Iva. ell, rather like it.” 

Rose’s shapely hands were caressing an ex- 
uisite flounce of lace, worth a thousand dollars 
orevery year of Jocelyne’s young life. Such 

luxuries were so in accord with her dainty 
tastes, and she was, somehow, coming to rather 
look upon the possession of them as one of her 
natural rights. 

‘People seldom expect to marry more than 
once, and it isso natural tomake the most of it. 
Yours, however, is unexceptionally anevent, be- 
cause of the rank and wealth of the family. 
You will be the envy of all the young ladies, 
Jocelyne.” 

Jocelyne smiled ety aes 

“TI don’t know; I on not. Iva, if I only 
thought dear old Guardy would not be eat | 
hee am gone, I am sure I would feel muc 

pier. f 
looked ney up in the eyes that were 
earn 


so be igen 5 

“Tt would be useless for me to to con- 
vinee you that my cousin Florian will not be 
lonely. It would be very unnatural if he did 
not miss you, although I shall do all in my pow- 
er'to 4 eaiae him from feeling your loss very 
muc! 

“You areso good! Do, Iva, teach him that 
it is only imagination that makes him think he 


likes so well to have me here. Iva”—and the 


wy beg eyes looked frankly at Rose’s—‘‘do 
you Thave so often wished you and Guardy 
would love each other and ? Isn’t he 
just the dest gentleman in all the world?” 
Rose shook her r st as reproach, but 


“You can think so while Mr. Richmond 
lives? Jocelyne!” 
“Mr. Richmond is different,” she returned, 


pacieely, and Rose noted the absence of the en- 
speaking 


thusiasm that marked her tone when 
of Mr, Ithamar. 

s bah different, ind I should say,” she 

hed, in return; ‘‘I quite agree in your esti- 
mai ot my ; [never met a finer, nobler 
i 4 e 

Jocelyne’s were smoothing the rich 
lace on the aie and her earnest face grew 
still more earnest and thoughtful as she lifted it 
seriously to Rose’s own brilliant one. 

“T mean what I said, [va—I wish you would 
m my dear Guardy. He deserves such a 
ae good wife, just such a woman as you, 

va, who would be a pride anda delight to ti 

Couldn’t you love him?” 

Jocelyne’s solemn earnestness appealed to all 
that was left of truth and right in Rose St. Fe- 
lix’ heart, and she was conscious of a stran, 
pang as she listened to the sweet, artless words. 

Jocelyne saw the swift change of expression 
in her face, and spoke suddenly: 

“Oh, Iva, have I been cruel? Perhaps I 
should not have spoken as I did—perhaps you 
BEEN Rasiie cetratets 

no e's quive: ‘or a second 
and she looked misiediily out of the window. ’” 

‘No, Lhave never loved, Jocelyne. Iam not 
so blessed as you.” 

If her voice was trembling slightly under the 
simple ceratiiee of this pure-hea: girl, Joce- 
ee took no note of it, but went on, inastrange- 

voice: 

WN ow glad Lam, because I wantyou to mar- 
ry Guardy, and I want him to have all the first, 
best love of the wife he marries. I am so glad, 
Iva, that there is no obstacle in the way of the 
marriage I am so anxious to see.” 

It was well that, Jocelyne’s eyes were looking 
in the flames that leaped so cheerily in the grate, 
for if ‘ever! there was a time when Rose St. 
Felix’s face would have betrayed her it was 
then, with the sweet, girlish yoice saying such 
pe ei things. - spite 

‘A’ cold perspiration: Rose’s fore 
and a zhastly pallor surged Over her face, and 
her eyes had the expression of some hunted 


“No obstacle!” 

And through her heart and brain there thun- 
dered the name of her living husband, of Ernest 
St. Felix, so loudly that it seemed as though 
SSeS ikea alesse a Som 

ju 

en she loo Pt the a: oce- 


“*T know of no obstacle worse than m: 
of attraction, Jocelyne. You are intere: in 
something outside. What is it?” 

A. little flush kindled on her cheeks, 

“Isee Kenneth and a gentleman out in the 
dog-cart. I was wondering if it was the Mr. 
Saintenon he talks so much about.” 

Rose was too indifferent to even glance out on 
the road; she stood beside the low marble 
mantel, gazing into the leaping flames, that 
seemed to join ina laugh of triumph at her suc- 


cess. 

‘No obstacle!” 

The words would not cease their echoing mo- 
notone in her brain. 

“What a foollam! Can it be possible that I 
will give up this greatest promise of my life be- 
cause my already guilt-stained soul shrinks be- 
fore anew perjury? Pshaw! itis not perjury. 
There is no obstacle. My past is blotted out, 
dead. It died when my identity with Rose St. 
Felix died: I am Iva Ithamar, free, to whom 
Rose St. Felix or her past is no concern; and I 
will marry him!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE TRLL-TALE MISSIVE, 


Tur November dayscame on, with sometimes 
oalmy air and blue sky, and floods of golden 
sunshine, but oftener with wailing, moanin; 
winds, and leaden clouds hanging cold an 
gloomy. 

At Sunset Hill elaborate arrangements were 
being made for the coming of the bride, and 
Kenneth Richmond, flush of bappsices and 
pride and satisfaction, imagined that for him 
golden-fingered Fortune was to be henceforth 
eternally propitious. 

“ Tthamar behaved like a gentleman,” he 
enthusiastically told ‘“‘Sainty,” one evening to- 
ward the close of November, as the two enjoy- 
ed their afternoon smoke together; “‘and what 
with the loan you gave me and my extraordi- 
nary run of luck last week, I can tide over 
splendidly. Confess I am an enviable fellow, 
Sainty, or all you’ve broken your promise, 
and, never yet visited my betrothed with 
me.” 


St. Felix favored him with a cool glance, that 
told well from his calm, handsome eyes. 

“ Don’t say I’ve broken my prone Kenneth; 
I allow no man to say that. If you choose, put 
it thatI have not yet fulfilledit. Do I think you 
anenviableman? Well, fate seems inclined to 
be propitious in some things, while, I am seri- 
ous raid, she will interfere in others. If Miss 
Willard, for instance, comes down on you atthe 
last moment—” 

Richmond’s lip curled under his mustache. 

“Miss Willard has not the remotest idea of 
aS engagement. I received a letter from her 
only to day, which proves it.” 

e touched his vest pocket significantly 

St. Felix elevated his eyebrows. 

“T should have given her credit for more 
astuteness. But you don’t carry her letters 
there?” 

ve Ly not? Tlldefy the universe to pick my 


ket. 

St Felix ‘ged his shoulders, 

“Oh, all right, if you’re not afraid. I only 
remember of an instance once where a letter 
found its mysterious way out of one of my 
pockets, and Rose discovered it, and read it, and 
went off ata tangent as usual. 

“But Jocelyne isn’t Rose, thank Heayen, so 
will not discover it. Will you go over to West- 
wood to-night, Sainty? Yes, come; go! I 
half promised the ladies I would brin, you.” 

St. Felix looked meditatively in the fire, 

‘*-Yes, we'll go over about half pd eight, I 
have a Jetter or so to send out by the early mail, 
and then Iam at your service. Remember Iam 
Saintenon,” : 

Thus lightly was made the arrangement, the 
result of which was so fateful, and the two 

tlemen—gentlemen in name, in a pearance, 
culture—dee dyed villains in reality, walk- 
ed into the b iy Hamed drawing-room at 
Westwood, to be r i 
courtesy of 
Jocelyne accorded them, 

Rose had been reyekhes os ill that day. She 
had times when it seemed her iron will and 
stubbornly reckless courage yielded to a sense 
of mental and physical pain; times when her 
real nature tried desperately to overthrow the 
reign of the false; the false, that was fast becom- 
ing stronger; times when even her powerfully 
unscrupulous will trembled in the unseen pre- 
sence of a Fate she felt. 

To-day had been such a day, and asshe lay on 
one of the rose pink silken cushions in her dark- 

“ened room, alone, as she had begged to be, with 
her wild, unnaturally bright eyes, that contrast- 
ed ingly with fier hag; face and com- 

preresn o She could hear the occasional mel- 
iow sound of voices from below, Joc ina 
song, Kenneth Richmond’sin a py ughter, 
yery seldom, but once or twice, Mr. Ithamar’s 
in conversation, and Mr, Saintenon’s, the friend 
of Jocelyne’s betrothed, whom she was too ill to 
meet that eve ‘ 


Once or twice there had dome a sudden, star 


tled sense of some vague sensation when 


Jack | 


SOWING THE (WIND. 


os 


Saintenon’s clear, ténor laugh came melodious- 
ly through open doors to her ears, but she was 
too really ill, bodily as well as mentally, to pay 
any attention to it. 

she lay there, suffering in her falsity, in 
her desperate determination, never dreaming 
Ernest St. Felix, her husband, was under the 
same roof; while that gentleman, in the draw- 
ing-room below, heard of Miss Ithamar’s tran- 
sient illness with polite sympathy, and joined in 
Jocelyne’s regrets that she was unable to join 
them, never for one moment knowing it was his 
wife, whom he had, in all unsuspicion, and be- 
lief, seen laid away in her ee weeks before. 

But just so strangely will the threads of hu- 
man lives cross and recross, touch and divide, 
in the great mosaic pattern invented by the 
genius of Fate. 

That night was the first crisis of one sweet 
young life; and had Jocelyne Merle known, as 
she sat so restfully among the cushions of her 
low easy-chair, of all that awaited her, how her 
lovely face would have been blanched of its 
dainty roses, and her frank, pure eyes have di- 
lated in piteous horror! 

But, she did not know, No one knew, not 
éven Kenneth Richmond, who was unconscious- 
ly the instrument of the Destiny to be obeyed. 

ut he and Jocelyne talked—he joyously, she 
with a reserved gravity that he noticed, won- 
deringly, with that dissatisfied look away down 
in her eyes, that vague wistfulness on her face 
that Mr. Ithamar saw and that touched him 
Ma the same pain that it always occasioned 


Mr. Richmond and Mr, Saintenon went early ; 
and Mr. Ithamar bade Jocelyne a grave, tender 
good-night almost immediately, pleading cor- 
respondence that was urgently pressing. 

“T will go up to Iva very soon, Guardy,” she 

as Mr. It x stood beside her, re ing 
her d for asecond in his own—that dainty 
little hand he would so liked to have pressed to 
his lips, and looking down on her beautiful. 
dusky head he so wanted to draw down to his 
breast and kis$ and caress and love. Instead 
he simply held her hand as her father might 
have done, and struggled with the temptation 
that he had never yet permitted to master him. 

“ Jocelyne, little girl, are you feeling well to- 
night? Ii ined I saw a languor in your 
face and eyes to-night. Are you sure you are 
perfectly well?” y 

She assured him with one of her brightest 
smiles, glad and free as the summer sunshine, 
and it struck him that he had not seen her look 
so blithely gay in days, : 

“T am perfectly well, Guardy dear! I won- 
der who will watch me as tenderly and closely 
as you do after—when—” 

he flushed just a little, then he noticed how 
pale she was, 

‘“Your husband, Jocelyne, who will have the 
blessed privilege of caring for you—better than 
Thave done, it is to be hoped, for you really 
look careworn to-night.” 

She did not reply to his light tones, but took 
them literally, looking at him with tender re- 
proach in her sweet brown eyes, 

“ Better than you? Oh, Guardy!” 

The look made his heart throb roely, and he 
turned abruptly toward the little clock on the 
bracket and regulated it by his watch. When 
i spoke again he was ordinarily calm and cheer- 

ul, 

““We won't stand here discussing it any 
longer. I must leaye you, Jocelyne—promise 
me you will not sit up long. Good-night!” 

e smiled gravely, and bowed, and would 
have gone on, but she impulsively laid her hand 
on his arm, and looked up at him half-reproach- 
full Pe Nae 
“You never me good-night any more, 
Guardy! There, now!” 

And'she laid her soft, sweet lips, all throbbin, 
bits Toiaet young health and vitality against his 
forehead. 

If. he turned paler than his wont, these late 
days, or the woe in his eyes deepened, or his 
Piitee Salina quivered under that unconscious 
temptation, Jocelyne never knew, as he smiled, 
and went hastily out, to lock himself in his li- 
brary, his correspondence forgotten, to the 
floor for hours, or to sit’ motionless in chai 
with his head between his hands, while the 
weary at |e went on and on, over and over, 
until the ¢ gray dawn pee in over him, 
pallid, suffering, but true to his own soul. 

Jocelyne stood just where he left her, lo 
after the sound of his footsteps had ceased, wit! 
that old questioning look cree: ae OY her face, 
that bss tJ restlessness co among the 
a shadows of her eyes, 

“T wonder what is the matter with me? Am 
I going to be ill? Is Guardy right—am I pale, 
I wonder?” 

She went over to the mirror and looked long 
and earnestly at herself; then walked ppd 
back and sat down in a large CO core sai 


chair that Mr. Richmond occupied. a por- 
of the prentig, : 
as her soft cashmere skirts settled silent- 
ly around her, something rustled under her, and 
See hin ind see a written sheet of pa- 
Ind seat of” ec the upholstered back 
<4 
’ 
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She took it, with no especial interest or curi- 
osity, and merely glanced at it, as one would 
glance at an object possessing no personal inter- 
est} then her little hand suddenly tightened its 
careless hold, and she salgintcs in her chair, 
and her face flushed, and her dark eyes grew 
darker, for her wandering gaze had been direct- 
ed to words which warranted her in opening 
and reading the letter that had, somehow, 
drop from Kenneth Richmond’s pocket—a 
simple, everyday, matter-of-fact thing to have 
happened, butia fateful thing, for all that. 

d this is what Jocelyne Merle read: 


“KENNETH, DEAREST: 

“Your delightful letter reached me in perfect 
safety, and with keenly eager anticipations, Thad 
been almost feverishly waiting for it, and in my 
impatience had decided it was never coming,when 
thanks to your non-forgetfulness, it arrived, most 
warmly welcome, thereby dissipating the suspicion 
I might have had that there was some one you 
cared for more than me. 

“With yourself, I enjoyed your call very much— 
especially the latter portion of it, more especially 
that little ‘ete-a-e/e promenade at the depot, where 
we seemed to arrive at a mutual understanding; 
most especially, that one brief farewell, so entirely 
unlooked for bY me (for I had not flattered myselt 
you cared sufficiently for that), and, like the sur- 
prise of your appearance, genuinely delightful. 1 
experienced a perfect whirlwind of thoughts that 
went surging over me as 1 walked back m the 
depot. I think the strangest was a happiness that 
was as vaguely inexplicable as it was strangely 
delicious. Lfelt somewhat jealous of all the lost 
time since first we met, for, from the very first, I 
have been attracted more than you ever would have 
Pe op had not circumstances occurred as they 

ave, 

“Tonly wish I might know that your coming to 
mé was not accidental, I would be so glad to think 
you came, because you wanted to sce me so much 
hae could not help it—that you realize a Fate in it. 

erhaps I may be assured some day. 

“And I tell you, Kenneth, dearest, that I have 
Maite one of our last meeting night and day since, 
wondering if you were well and happy, and enjoying 
yourself away off at you: new home, and hoping 
you have been wishing I were near you. I have been 

ormenting myself by doubts that you could not 
have meant what you said—that it was only the 
passing amusement of the moment, I have dream- 
ed, waking and sleeping, of your letter, and of see- 
ing you again; in fact, have been acti altogether 
like one is expected to act in their first love af- 

r. 


“It has just occurred to me, Kenneth—” 

And here the letter ended, the remainder evi- 
dently being on another sheet, 

Jocelyne read it carefully, slowly, her 
breath coming a little faster than was 


her face flushing at some especially under 
passages, or ig at proof positive of the falsity 
of her lover. 

Her lover! 


A great thrill of wounded pain quivered over 
her—she, so true, so loyal—she to be treated 
thus! 


Her lover! 
Her breast heaved like a child, when its little 
heart is almost broken by an ind word from 


one it has trusted and loved; the tears sprung 

to her dark eyes, hiding the letter from her 

sight, and, while Florian Ithamar was walking 

up and as up and som ioe ew a sake, 
@ crouc ere ec 

feelings and emotions and sensations that racked 

her young heart, and swayed her like a tempest- 
Bomve tier in the early morning she went 


bers up to her room, pale, drooping, but with 
a light shining in her brown eyes that told its 
own story. 


CHAPTER XIU, 
A GIRL’S HUMILIATION, | 


Tux trio that gathered around the breakfast- 
table at Westwood that morning were outward- 
ly as usual—pleasant, courteous, well-dressed, 
but to Rose St. Felix’ keen perception there was 
ay, Ne decidedly amiss in ty be 
while on Mr. Tehamar’s le, grave face she 
the si of the conflict he had und 
through the long, woful hours of the night. 

Her interest was instantly on the qui-vive. 
Was there a mutual trouble between them? 
Was it possible that Mr. Ithamar had found it 
seat strength to keep his secret — and 

a moment of passion and weakness ia Joce- 
lyne he loved her? 

Her eyes shone with lurid gleams among their 
beautiful blue shadows at the very thought, and. 
as with pleasant outward seeming she laughed 
and chatted in her most enchanting way, she 
was mentally resolving that such a he al- 
though it ‘ht occur, for that was be: her 
power to restrain, still, Jocelyne Merle never 
should A assed igrtore her and man she had 
sworn to win, ‘air means or 

Jocelyne was iuieber than wstial, and Mr. Itha- 
mar noticed she ate very little, and that her 
thing st the tiie beyond « covitcoustagulry ak 

ing at the time beyond a co . 
thing high she answered with her 


sweet ess. 
After breakfast Mr. Ithamar retired to his li- 
;, his usual custom; Rose dressed for a 
ate: 8 ie park, hoping 4 ge = 
traces 6! wt Dh te ion, and Jocelyn 
went directly back to herroom, where a bright, 


“9 


—s 


| 
| 


? 


‘ean tell 


‘dusky head 


_is your trouble. 
with, you. Tell me, Jocelyne, at once.” 


cheery fire was burning in the ae ee be- | 


fore which her .tnaid had wheeled..a low silken 
couch. 5 

“You! complained of being’ so chilly,;| Miss 
Jocelyne.| Lie down, and I will throw the-aft- 
gham over you.” ; 
~ Jocélyne thankedthe girl’s thoughtfulness, and 
obeyed, but she could not lie’ quietly. It seem- 
ed.as though soind réstless' fever possessed Her; 
that made if equally impossible for: her-to re- 
pose! physically: or mentally: . For, an hour or 
more she alternately paced to: and fro! through 
the suit-of rooms and endeavored to lie’ quietly 
onthe couch. Then, when it seemed to her her, 
nervous excitement.was too keen to endure,she 
directed her maid to go.to the library. and. ask 
Mr. Ithamar if he would come to her, that: she 
wanted him, particularly, andat once. 

The urgent message startled Mr. Tthamar, and 
Hé laid ‘down his pen instantly. 

“Miss Jocelyne is ill, L am sure. You had 
better.tell. Jonas.to,go for, Dr. Fayne, while go 
up-stairs.” 

The girl seemed reluctant to obey the order. 

«Please excuse Me, sir, but’ Tdon’t think Miss 
Jocelyne is sick; at’ Teast nof now; not” sick 
enough. for.a doctor... She seenis in distress of 


mind, sir-—and please don’t tell her Tsaid it, But: | 


she never went to her room at all last night.” 

Mr. Ithamar’s face, paled: 

“Never: went tovhersroom at all! Pauline, 
what do you mean?” ; 

“She was in the drawing-room, ‘sitting in’the 
big yellow chair until near daylight this morn- 


ing, sir; Lwent softly in and ont, to watch her, | 


all night, but she didn’t notice it, sir. And this 
morning, carly, shé came to her room, and had- 
n't been in. bed butca few minutes whenrshe 
fainted, and laid soa long while.” 

Mr. ’{thamar’s face blanctied still more; 

“And you” never called me—yon never 
alarmed the house! “Pauline; how dared you?” 

She looked earnestly at him. 

“Indeed, faints ‘are nothing, and. Miss. Joce- 
lyne offen has them: » She’s not as strong: as one 
would think, ‘sir;” 

“ Not strong,” his darling his one ewe‘ lamb 
that he would so love to carry in his breast. for- 
ever! His-stern lips quivered, and he turned 
his facé away, 

‘Tell Miss Jocelyne I will go to her at once,” 
he said, and dlimost bythe time the message was 
delivered he:was tapping at ber door. 

Jocelyne’s low, sweet» Voice answered. ‘him, 
promptly, making every nerve it his body quiv- 
erat sound ‘of: it, and he’ went into: her room, 
thati was'so sunshiny and: warm and womanly in 
all its elegance of luxury: 

Jocelyne had left the lounge, and was sitting 
in alow spring rocker beside the fire, looking iso 

iteously pale, withthér big dark eyes looking at 
inv with all the wistfulnéss she felt, her) sweet 
mouth quivering with her woe. ! 

Mr. Ithamar took a seat on the couch, alarm- 
ed at her appearance. [ l9 

“ Jdcelyne; why, Jocelyne!, Pauline said you 
were not ill, and'you certainly are. shallsend 
for Fayne at once!” : 

He arose to-go to the dressing-room in search 
of Pauline; but Jocelyne reached, out her hand 
restrainingly. 

“Don’t, Guardy! Really dam not, wel Bly 
troubled..; Sit down, I:have something, to. tal 
to you about.” ; Ree 

owas speaking very gravely, and Mp. Itha- 
mar saw the effort it took for -her to restrain her 
emotion. -Hesat-down again, and. took her icy 
little hand in his. ; 

‘“¢Whatis the matter, my little girl? ~ You can 
tell me freely, you know, / Consider me your 
elder brother, your father, if you will, to whom 
you would naturally look for sympathy and ad- 
vice, ; } 

His graye, loving. tones touched her very heart. 
Her lips quivered, her breast heaved, her eyes 
overflowed and she sobbed like,a little child. 

Oh, Guardy, tra k I am‘afraid I never 

you, after alll. lam—am—ashamed! I 
ean’t- tell you!” joiligos : 

Her words came,,in piteous moans between 
her sobs .and tears that, -convulsed. her SY 
frame, that-made|Mr. Ithamar’s face pale wi 
emotion,) that, made, his strong, suffering: heart 


throb fiercely...,.But, he controlled the: surgin, 
feelings well, and when, he his arn 


lac 
gently around Jocelyne’s ansbidere and drew 
er toward. him; chair and. all, and laid her 
acl against his own, she only recognized 
the infinite tenderness of the action. 
“Now, Jocelyne, my dear little one, whatever 
I must. know it; I will share it 


His. void’, though tender, was authoritative, 
and.as.he spoke, he litted her pale pitt face, 
with its tear-dimmed eyes, compelling her gaze. 

““-You jwill despise me; I can’t, I can’t,oh, 
Guardy |!” me 

She dropped her eyes, and a qhick, burning 


_flush suffused her face. 


$ nd ou es I will Luevas do oe Lontt I es 
waiting, Jocelyne— anything to do wit 
Mr, Richmond?” apa 


, She nodded swiftly, then her face paled again. 

He watched her with outward calmness and pa- 
tience, but within—vague, suffocating sensations 
were rising. : ; Lae 
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A moment of. silence followed that he broke. 

‘What has he said, or;done, or left undone to 
grieve you thus?” 

The direct question stabbed her to the heart 
as she’ realized ail. the.shame that was hers in 
being obliged to confess herself, rivaled in the 
affections of her betrothed loyer. 

She suddenly sprung from her chair, walking 
across the room, wringing her fair hands. 

‘* Guardy, Powe don’t ask me! It.was wron, 
in me tosend. for youl. must not tell you. 
eannot! |, You,willnever respect.me.again!” 

What could. she mean?, A. sudden. ecstasy | 
sprung to Mr. Ithamar’s eyes, and was irradia- 
ted over his grand, patient face. 

‘“Joeelyne,”.he said, and his heart throbbed 
so that his voice quivered, ‘‘Jocelyne, can it be 
that you have ceased to—to—love ‘him?’ 

His. tones; his;ardor compelled her glance. A 
erimson, stain warmed the lily pureness; of her. 
face for the one moment thew eyes.met. Her 
breath came a sudden, hurried tumult, then her 
eyes sunk in swift, confusion. 

““Oh—no,” she answered,, after a moment’s 
pause, as theugh she feared a, longer silence, and 
would have said anything to break. it. . 

“Then, Jocelyne, if you love him, there is no 
trouble you cannot endure.” 

The, glory faded sharply. from his. eyes; and 
the flush from her drooping face, and a. silence 
that, was almost awful followed: ‘Then, so sud- 
denly. that, it startled him, Jocelyne stepped up 
to, him, pale and forcibly composed, 

“ Guardy, it is he who does not love me!” 

Mr. Ithamar gazed at her in perfect bewil- 
derment. ; 

“Not love you—not love you, Jocelyne; I can 
not understand it.” 

“Neither cau I,” she returned, brokenly, in a 
pained, grave voice. . “I never knew it until— 
until-—last night—and then I found. this.” 

She did not raise her eyes as she handed him 
the letter Kenneth Richmond. had dropped, but 
he saw the womanly shame and pain on her 
face as he took 1t, without a word, and read it 
through, while she stood before lim, her lovely. 
liead drooped, her hands clasped at arm’s length. 

When he had finished he looked up at her. 

‘My r little girl! Well, Jocelyne, and 
What shall you do?” 

She looked at him with eager eyes. 

“Guardy, what shall I do? He—he—I could 
not—marry him when he—loves—some one else. 
Oh, Guardy!” 

The hot tears came. springing to her woful 
oh again, and he thought how she must love 
him 

What should be advise her? What was he to 
say that, should not be tainted with prejudice, 
the prejudice of his own great passion for this 
girl¢ And as_he thought, his anger and rage 
rose against the man‘ who had dared win his 
jewel under such vile circumstances—who dared 
think of another woman while his troth was 
Pupp ied to Jocelyne. 

nd Jocelyne’ saw the flush on his face, and 
the flash-in his eyes, and, the stern compression 
of his lips. 

*©You are not going to be angry with me for 


She said the words ina. low, gentle voice jthat 
went straight to his heart. 

“And you are a true woman, little girl! Tt 
remains for you to decide your own destiny.” 

He had arisen, and was standing before her, 
his face so eloquent with grave misery, when 
Pauline rapped lightly at the door. 

‘“Tf you please, Miss Jocelyne, Mr. Richmond 
wishes you in the drawing-room immediately, if 
convenient!” 

Jocelyne glanced up in Mr. Ithamar’s eyes, 


| that smiled cheerfully, encouragingly in her 


pale, wild face. 
He. stooped and touched her chilly forehead 


‘Be true to yourself, Jocelyne. Follow the 
dictates of your heart, and all will be well.” 


| with his lips, as he passed out. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


THE consternation of Kenneth Richmond upon. 
discovering that he had lost the letter which he 
had prided himself no one would ever know 
he possessed, much less Jocelyne Merle, can well 
be imagined—better imagined than described. 

He did not miss it from his pocket that night 
of his return from Westwood, but almost the 
first thing in the morning he made the discov- 
ery, to his horror, fear and chagrin. 

is first impulse was to tell Sainty, but asec- 
ond thought of the sareastic smile and quiet 
scorn he would have to endure hastily décided 
him to keep his own counsel. 

His next decision was to pay no attention to 
it. He found the envelope safely enough in bis 

ket, and until he recalled the contents of the 
etter, word for word, with a memory sharpen- 
ed by the peculiarity of the circumstances, he 
thought there was nothing to condemn him in 
the letter, as no names were used. But, in re- 
calling sentence after sentence, he realized there 
was sufficient to brand him disloyal to this fair, 
peerless girl, whom he had never loved so well 
ca this time, when he feared she was lost’ to 


Then he resolved to ride over to Westwood, 
with bold front, and ascertain how the land lay. 
He could tell by Jocelyne’s demeanor to him 
whether or not she had seen or knew of.the let- 
ter, and if she had not, he was ready with a 
plausible invention that would make her deny 
the evidence it contained if it should come to her 
later, through a servant’s hand. 

His feelings were not particularly enviable as 
he rode over from Sunset Hill, but he kept stub 
bornly on, desperately resolved tomake his very 
boldness conquer Fate, in case Jocelyne had seen 
the indubitable proof of his falsity. 

He had given. his horse to a groom, and sent 
up his i aia“ to Joc e and was standing 
impatiently by the window, in a fever of in- 
ward excitement, when he heard her light foot- 
fali crossing the room toward him. 

He turned eagerly to greet her, but was petri 
fied to speechlessness at sight of her-wan face, 
in such vivid contrast to the fire in her dark 
eyes. 

fm voice, sweet, gracious as usual, broke 


telling you, Guardy, are you?” 

She laid her hand imptlsively on his arm. 

“ Angry with you, my—Jocelyne?” and he 
accompanied the words with a glance of reproof 
into the pleading, pitiful eyes. “Never angr. 
with you, little —I was fearing perhaps if 
said just what I thought, you might be angry 
with me.” ; 

“Oh, no, indeed! “I want you to tell me just 
what, T ought to do, Guardy, and, I will obey 
you. + Ge 

Tell her what she ought to do! And she 
would obey him! If he only dare tell her to 
forget Kenneth Richmond, and come to him for 
pr re nit forever! ; 

. i. t was the prompting of selfishness, so 
Mr. Ithamar did nat may if Tete: “He ted 
Jocelyne gravely to a chair, and seated himself 
beside her. _ Poe 

‘I promised to advise you tio the best of my 
ability,” he said, very, gently, very kindly, 
“and | will tell you, frankly, that I am not sur- 
prised to read this letter, because I have always 
entertained strange misgivings regarding Mr. 
Richmond, which I hesitated not_only to speak 
to you about, knowing yu loved him 0, but to 
accept myself, because I really had no tangible, 
reasonable excuse for my impressions. I have 
felt, rather than known, Jocelyne, that. there 
was something in Mr. Richmond’s character 
that was not in accord with oe pay of your 
own. Thave been tormented with doubts and 
fears that you would some day be disappointed 
in him, but I tried for the sake of your love for 
him to reeard, these feelings as impossible chim- 
eras, and had endeavored to satisfy myself that 
it was only my jealous care for your good that 
prompted them. I see now, my instincts were 
correct, Yet, Jocelyne, if you love him still, 
and you admitted that a few minutes ago—if 
you love him, your woman’s heart will find 
excuse for this breach of fidelity, I suppose.” 

Jocelyne’s eyes gazed steadfastly into the fire. 
““T have always thought and felt that a true 
Woman’s love should remain steadfast and loyal 


under all circumstances—in tribulation, or in 
shame, in sorrow, or in happiness,” 


the embarrassment he was beginning to feel: 

“Mr. Richmond, good-morning!” 

And then, despite the sweetness, the gracious- 
ness, the well-bred courtesy of her tone and 
manner, he knew she knew the worst. ‘The 
critical moment was at hand, and nothing re- 
mained but to do as he had desperately vowed 
he would, do—put ona. bold front’ and be 
aorernen by circumstances in-his method of un- 

oing the ill, 

So, he went up to her, with outstretched hand, 
eagerly, yet with the appealing air of a man 
who is conscious of having given offense, : 

“*Mr, Richmond!’ Jocelyne, I was correct 
in my conjecture, then, that you were very 
angry with me. You are angry, or you never 
would meet me on my hurried errand for par- 
don’ with such a chilling address,” 

Jocelyne listened gravely, but he saw how 
the smoldering fires in her eyes were kindling. 

“Tam not at all angry, Mr. Richmond, but 
it isuseless for me to say I was not very annoy- 
ed and mortified and insulted when I found this 
letter in the chair you had occupied. Of course, 
Mr. Richmond, you can haveno choice between 
—between the writer of this and myself.” 

She spoke coldly, though with strict courtesy 
and patience. 

ichmond’s face grew livid with the hopeless- 
ness her quiet words suggested. 

ey craiype! You do not mean to say—” 

He could not speak the words he dreaded. 

She went on, in her low cold tone, that grew 
higher and a little more excited as she pro- 
ceeded: ; 

wee you mean, Mr. Richmond, that on the 
strength of that letter to you, from a young 
lady, who evidently regards ae very warmly, 
and for reasons you have doubtless given her— 
if Pica mean on the strength of that letter I con- 
sider myself justified in breaking my engage- 
ment with you—that is what I intend you to 
understand. Do you suppose, for one moment, 
I would marry @ man who was capabie of the 

Rin indelicacy and wickedness of professing af- 
ection for two women at once?” 

Her dark eyes were shooting anger now, and 


the deathly pallor on her face was yielding to a-| 


warm flush, and as she spoke she shrunk further 
away- from him, as though he were an incarnate 
plague. 

He lodlted ‘at hér, with his face darkening with 
wrath, 


“T think LE can trace the teacher in his pupil. | 


You do your guardian credit, Jocelyne, in that 
you so ably recite what have doubtless been his 
instructions:” 

Her lips curled With a sneer she tried to re- 

ress. 

‘Mr, Tthamar’s counsel is never to be ques- 
tioned. He thinks with me that only a person 
of very questionable principles would be guilty” 
of the act you have committed.” 

Richmond was hoarse with passion as he an- 
swered. He had only put his previous hint to 
her as a feeler to ascertain if Mr. Ithamar was 
in possession of the facts. 

“Then he knows of. it, does he? And he 
dares—” : 

Her indignant face, as much as her authorita- 
tive voice, interrupted him. , 

“Stop! I will listen to no. discourtesy  to- 
ward the best, dearest friend I have in the 
world.” 

Richmond sneered. 

“Doubtless the ‘dearest friend, and ambi- 
tious for promotion! But if he has attempted 
to interfere between you and [ [tell you, fairly, 
Jocelyne, he will curse the day, as I curse him 
for his base treachery in—” 

She looked him full in the eyes a second, and 
it seemed as if the grand contempt, the noble 
superiority of thé girl would pierce him through. 
He felt his great inferiority, his. vileness, the 
impurity of his long career of sin, as he never 
had imagined he could; and hiseyes went down 
before the steady purity of light that glanced 
lambently in her “owns He was angered and 
humbled at the same time, and Jocelyne saw 
on his face the deathly paltor, and in his un- 
naturally brieht eyes the luster of ‘his rage, 

“ Jocelyne”—aud. he stepped nearer her, and 
his voice was low and husky with suppressed 
passion—“‘I rode oyer_ from, Summer Hill this 
morning to go down’ on my knees before you, 
and implore you to forgive and overlook this 
first, only érror [ have committed against you. 
I came humbly, heart-crushed, expecting to 
find you indignant, and prepared to atone, by 
any means in my power. But I find there has 
been interference—no, Jocelyne, [shall not hesi- 
tate to say what Thave'to say—lI find there has 
been interference between us by your guardian, 
who is only too glad of an opportunity to set me 
adrift; because, Jocelyne, he. worships you 
maily, and were you any other than—” 

A hot crimson stain surged over her face, and 
she lifted her haughty-little head with the air 
of a queen Who demands silence. 

“T certainly shall not listen to another word. 
{have no wish to quarrel with you; indeed, 
I régret there has’ been any unkind words 
spoken.” 

Richmond took her words, her manner, which 
had changed to a sorrowing sadness, . literally, 
He sprung toward her, bis own countenance 
wearing the look of a tian who, while he ap- 
preciates the desperate hopelessness of his con- 
dition, is equally desperate in the determination 
to leave no stone unturned to secure a possible 
chance, 

Now, Richmond drooped his,head, and his 
voice was intense with pleading. 

“T deserve more reproof, more unkind words 
than-you ever could speak, Jocelyne! I deserve 
your contempt, your anger, your coldness. I 
will confess my folly, my accursed folly, I 
swear it was nomore! and beg you to forgive 
me, this once—only this once, Jocelyne! T have 
never offended you before; I never will again! 
{ assure you this that angers you so is only a 
passing folly.” 

He was terribly in earnest; but Jocelyne met 
him with nothing beyond calm, ‘sweet cool- 


ness, 

“T do not look upon it in that light, To me if 
is proof conclusive of your innate falsity and 
treachery.” 

“You are hard, awfully hard on me, Jocelyne! 
Can you not comprehend that Tam suffering 
enough, not to add-your icy reproofs to my own 
reproachings? You willnot understand that it 
is the first time.I ever sinned against 
thought or word, and [swear it shall be the last. 
Tam huimbleand penitent, and surely my suffer- 
ing should atono for my error. Jocelyne, you 
must, you shall forgive me! 

He was the very picture of desperate plead- 
ing, as he stood before ,her, with his, pale face 
convulsed with alarm and fear that this prize 
was lost to him: and Jocehyae eee heart 
was moved to pity by his drooping head and 
clenched hands. Her face, that had been stern, 
a pitying, and she spoke very gently to 


m. 
“fF will forgive you, freely, for, after all, the 
sin is more against. ourself than me.” 

“She extended hér-hand, not warmly, but as if 
desirous of assuring him she honestly meant 


et erate 

6 looked Up, as Ne Br it, with a rising 
tide of triumph in his eyesthat her own sorrow- 
ful, downcast glance did not see, 


ou in | 


SOWING THE WIND. 


‘‘ Jocelyne! Jocelyne! God bless you for your 


angelic pity and pardon! You have made me the 
happiest man in the world.” 
e raised her hand to his lips, and as he 
Spore hie voice was tremulous with ill-subdued 
ight. 

Jocelyne drew her hand hastily back. 

“*Please do not, Mr. Richmond.” 

He looked reproachfully at her, 

“T thought, you had forgiven me, Jocelyne! 
Add to your merey, and tell me once, only 
once, that you love me as before, Jocelyne!” 

He looked down in -her pure, pale face, that 
showed so plainly the traces of the storm that 
had swept so roughly over her, his eyes full of 
eager passion, Her lovely red. lips trembled, 
and her white drooping lids quivered as she felt 
his planice: then she looked up, sravely. 

“‘T cannot say so, ever again, Mr. Richmond, 
because it would not be true.” 

His face darkened suddenly, 

“Your forgiveness is a strange thing, Joce- 
lyne! After all, this one misstep of mine has 
taught you to hate me?” 

“Oh, no, Mr, Richniond, I do not hate you,” 
she answered, in her sweet, pitying voice, and 
lifting her sad, grand eyes to his; ‘I do. not 
hate you, ‘but T must te you the truth, and 
that is, ldo not love you—indeed, I am afraid 
I never have loved’ you. It is.a dreadful 
thing to confess,” she went on, sadly, with her 
eyes full of tears that stood, a bright mist on 
her dark lashes, while the faint color alternated 
on her cheeks with her deathly paleness; ‘* 1 
feel sure I. have been mistaken in my feelings 
toward you. Even before this, I have felt a 
vague unrest, a strange: misgiving concerning 
our happiness, that has come to complete know- 
ledge now. Mr. Richmond, I do not love you.” 

She spoke as if every word hurt her in the ut- 
terance, yet with a frankness that attested their 
truthfulness. 

Richmond listened wrathfully, 

“And for the sake of this’ romantic. feeling 
you entertained in common with all other girls, 
added to this wretched little nonsensical affair, 
you cancel your engagément with me, without 
a thought of how I am affected by your deliber- 
ate cruelty!” 

Her face crimsoned under-his savage tones. 

“T must ep faith with myself, Mr, Rich 
mond, IT would never marry a man in whom 1 
pe not have perfect trust and confidence, 
and—” 

He interrupted her, sharply, bitterly. 

“Tn a word, as you feel toward Mr. Itha—” 

Her face fairly blanched under . his. fierce 
glare, but she met him with the refined courtesy 
that never failed her. 

‘*T am tired of discussion, Mr. Richmond, 
Were we to talk all day we never would better 
understand ourselves than now. 1 have said 
our engagement is at_an_end, and you. will 
please regard my. decision final.” 

Her gentle ity, her imperious gracions- 
ness, was not without its effect upon him. He 
regarded her a moment in,a silence whose tem- 

st of emotion would have been difficult to ana- 


vette he bowed. 

bis | beg, perrnision to consult; with ‘your 
guardian before I regard our engagement at an 
end. Good-morning.” 

He went away, keeping up the appearance of 
determination to the very end. 

And Jocelyne walked to the door and felt for 
the knob through her’ tear-dim eyes, and. went 
up to her room, and locked the door, and threw 
herself on the floor beside the couch, burying 
her beautiful dusky, head wildly among the 
cushions. 

“T have done what he told me}; I was true to 
my own heart! I never loved Mr. Richmond— 
I know it now, and T love Guardy—TI love him— 
Tlove him! ‘And he only regards me as a'child, 
and would despise me if he dreamed I dare be 
so presumptuous as to think of him! But [love 
him, and I never shall love any one else—and I 
never knew it till mow—oh, Guardy!” : 

And her slight frame trembled like an aspen 
as she knelt there,-fully conscious of the great 
truth, the great presumption of the trath that 
brought her, in her sweet humility and unself- 
ishness, no promise of happiness, 

) CHAPTER XV: 
A MAN’S SCORN AND A VILLAIN’S OATH. 

As Kenneth Richmond had said, he was im- 
patient to see Mr, Ithamar, and endeavor to ob- 
tain the influence in his behalf he had not the 
slightest belief would be accorded, and yet, 
with the desperate pertinacity of a man whose 
dearest hopes and loftiest ambition are at stak 
he was resolyed to leave no task undone. tha’ 
might contribute to his success, 

® had left Jocelyne, feeling that he must 
lose no time in seein 
knowing how to obtain an interview without 


Mr. Tthamar, yet, not 


an ap) of extreme awkwardness; and 
even: strait, Kenneth Richmond was a 


man who remembered such thi 

So he rode nway, inw 
that had brought him such fearful luck, and re- 
cor desperate vows that Jocelyne should 


not’ be lost to him—Jocelyne, marriage with 
pe 


y parsing the hour. 


whom meant not thé consummation of real love 
for hér—real love so far as such @& hearteas’ his 
could entertain the emotion—but assired i- 
tion; 2 freedom from harassing noney embar- 
rassments, and agrand good. time generally. 
His face was dark, his forehead frowning, and 


| he had checked the speed of: his horsé, and was 


riding along, with moody cotntenance: and 
drooping head, when ‘Mr; Ithamar addressed 
him, and’ Richmond looked ‘up, surprised: to see 
him, mounted, before him. Richmond reined 
inv his horse, instantly. 

“Mr: Ithamar, good-morning.. Tam glad to 


| have met you—you may know I ‘have (just left 


Jocelyne.” 

Mr. Ithamar bowed gravely. 

“You were With Jocelyne whéri I left the 
hotlse;” 

His voice was quiet, cold, and Richmond in- 
stantly recognized the distant courtesy. 

‘‘And you know ‘why I was there, Mr. [tha 
mar—and because Jocelyne has seen fit in her 
pardonable anger and haste to declare our en- 
gagement void; Iam glad to see you, and talk 
over the foolishly-unfortunate little affair.” 

He assumed an air of lightness: he was far 
from feeling, a manner far removed from Mr, 
Ithamar’s gravé earnestness, as he replied: 

“*T cannot see of what use it will be for youto 
see me, although Iwill: ati the first) confess my 
opinion that the cause of Jocelyne’s ‘ pardonable 
anger’ is not, in my estimation, a foolishly-un- 
fortunate affair.” 

Richmond’s heart sunk at the gravity of the 
words. 

* But what would you ‘call -it, then, Ithamar. 
Surely, you, a man ofthe world, cannot be senti-+ 
mentally romantic enough to make’a bugbear of 
such a silly trifle as adetter .written to a fel- 
low?” 

‘(As your opinion goes, Mr. Richmond, I am 
not a man of the world—at least notsuch a man 
of the worldas to pass. lightly over the: breach 
of faith and honor of which you have been guilty 
toward my ward.” 

Richmond felt in his:very soul that scarcely 
the ghost ofa chance remained-to, him, and, in 
proportion as his,hopes faded, his energy to win 
against them inereased. 

He was holding his horse in with strong 
hands, while the glossy, beautiful creature paw- 
ed haughtily, impatiently; his face was pale,’ 
his eyes full, of. that, earnestness that comes to 
one’s' eyes, in moments of such desperation of 
st le as had. come to him. 

“What can Tsay, what must Ido? Ithamar, 

I have, been foolish, accursedly foolish, and to 
you, a fellow-man, T will not attempt to deny 
it. Why should I, not, only when you have the 
proof; but when you, as @ man, must under- 
stand and appreciate that—” : 

Mr, Ithamar looked, at him with, a little flash 
in his own eyes. at 

‘Allow me, to interrupt, Mr. Richmond 
eannot understand or appreciate anything of 
the kind.” 

Richmond winced" under sthe, coldly-keen 
blow, but he went on, with passionate energy: 

“You know Lath 26avorse ‘thafi other men— 
that not one out of a thousand, would have act- 
ed differently, , I was thrown into temptation, 
and, in answer to thatletter, I intended,,in hon-.,, 
or bound, to— : 

“You talk of honor—you!”” 

The sharp scorn. brought, a red: flush to Rich- 
mond’s face. i 

“Tam no more than other men--indeed, Tam», 
not so reprehensible, for I admit my folly, and 
confess to you. and Jocelyne my sorrow and re- 
morse, and. swear the like shall never happen , 
again. Heaven and ‘earth, Ithamar, what more 
can Fdo?. Lam not.used. to s for-any one’s», 
pardon, but, because, 1 loye. Jocelyne, ..and); 
want your forgiveness and influence to indyge, 
her to forgive ime, and. your promise to over: ; 
look it, this one, only error of which I have ever, 
been guilty toward you,” om a 

His, words. were, ardent, eager, but,.for all, 
there was almost a sullen defiance back of them, 
that did not decrease when he heard. Mr. [tha;,,, 
mar’s answer, in a troubled, yet decisive voice: 

‘You need ask no, forgiveness. of me, Mr, 
Richmond, for you have notsinned against me. 
But, for Jocelyne’s sake, I cannot promise, to 
overlook or disregard.any. wrong you have done 
her—and you have done her a’ great wreag-a., 

‘eat wrong.” 3 
ore And yee will condemn me and blast all a 
happi all my hopes, for that sne, single 
wrong? ithaniar, if you were not the cruel, 
icy-hearted man you are you, couXl never 
to.me as you do! . If you were no# © every 
other human you would pass it ores \ and give 
me another chance. to retrieve myself in your 
and her favor. Good God! when I think what. 
a time you are making ever such a. tri ial 
thing Iam inclined to thipX you are insane. 


Mr. Ithamar looked steadily at him while he 
TEE an 
tee whaet age Sineeh Rogie Paat  ——— 
aré not the man to whom any. png eh eet 


ely intrust her happiness. 
gretied that TocelyAe, loved you, but oy het 
sake I never gave expression to my intuitions 
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that have at last been verified. Iam grieved to 
have to say this, because I~” 

Richmond felt as if he had come suddenly to 
the end of histether, and a great, surging 
and jealousy and re te came in a 
torrent of bitter words; his face reddened with 
passion, and he forgot himself, and the prudent 
caution he had sworn to preserve. ; 

‘You are grieved—dreadfully grieved, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt! Do you oo I 
do not understand the whole affair? Do you 
think I do not know, well enough, that. this 
otherwise uselessly valueless letter has been 
made to serve your own end—that you and 
Jocelyne have determined to throw me over, so 
that you can marry her your—” 2 

Mr. Ithamar never moved his stern, terrible 
glance from Richmond’s fury-inflamed face. 

‘“ Was I not right when I said you were unfit 
to take any woman’s love into your keeping?” 

“You are pleased to attempt sarcasm: the 
same, you need not think I do not_ know your 
secret you imagine you have rded so well; 
you need not flatter yourself [cannot fathom 
yom adoring worship of the girl who promised 

be my wife! And before pee swear I 
will inform her that her respected, fatherly 
guardian is her lover—then we will see!” 

A look of utter distress paled Mr. Ithamar’s 
grand face, succeeded by one of quiet scorn. 

“Mr. Richmond, I did not intend to tell you 
what I certainly shall tell you now, and it is, 
if Miss Merle has nullified her engagement with 
you, I heartily indorse it. She is my ward, ac- 
cording to law, and according to the dying re- 
quest of her father, who was my dearest friend, 
and I should be false and cruel to stand by and 
see her deliberately ruin a omy life by mar- 
ryin g ‘ou, More, evenif Miss Merle had sig- 

i er intention of ing over your dis- 
loyal treachery, I should feel constrained, after 
this interview, to advise her, with every argu- 
ment at my command, to reconsider her decis- 
ion. Therefore you can see, sir, that between 
Sunset Hill and Westwood there need be no fur- 
ther communication.” 

He was every inch the man, the master, as he 
bowed courteously and rode off, leaving Rich- 
mond in a perfect white heat of fury, as he 

after him, with bloodshot eyes and ghast- 


face. 
aff Kicked out like a dog! No further commu- 
nication between Sunset Hill and Westwood! 
Every hope I had builded on is torn away; 
every plan on which I had depended, as a last 
resource, vanished! Jocelyne!—my God, I never 
knew how I loved her—Jocelyne lost to me!” 

He gat so still several moments that he might 
have been petrified for all the signs of life he 
gave. Then, with a long, deep breath, he pull- 
ed the rein of his horse and galloped to Sunset 
Hill, with one hissing curse on his white li 

‘Tf heaven or hell or earth can combine to 
make him rue this day, he ll rue it—rue it 
till he will wish he never been born! I swear 
it! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


TWO BLOWS ON THE HEART, 


Tux condition of affairs between Mr. Kenneth 
Richmond and Jocelyne was entirely unknown 
to Rose St. Felix until late in the afternoon of 
the day that had such a fateful bearing on so 
many lives. 

Mr. Richmond had come over to Westwood 
unusually early, she observed, but of the nature 
“ —! omer had no idea, and gave no 

ought. 

She was standing between the curtains of her 
window, still en dishabille, not having e 
down to breakfast in consequence of her ‘lfneas 
of the preceding evening, when she saw Mr. 
Ithamar gallop away from the door, with that 
in his manner and on his face that struck her 
instantly as different from any manner or any 
e on she had ever seen, and she turned 
away from the sunny window witb all her 
bees ey a-wonder as to the cause of it—wonder- 
ing if it were possible, if it Gould be possible, 
pe was actually becoming interested in 


Foolish and unsubstantial as the idea was, it 
nevertheless thrilled her from head to foot—this 
woman whose husband was that moment 

sot a Se Pad constitutional on the West- 
we 


groun: 
She continued her slow walk upand down the 
suite of rooms, that were so delicately warm 
and sunshiny that lovely morning, her white 
cashmere dressing toilette trailing softly over 
the velvet carpet, her golden hair flowing in a 
glittering cascade below her shapely waist, her 
ape Rares permi grinitied her thotght tail, ses 
5 8 er_ tho’ 
liberty to go out to Florian ienanaadt : 

Then, just a little abstractedly, she walked 
over to one of the front windows again, that 
fama iy eis of the ant down Nae 
* ppeared stood there, 
a fair, dazzlingly fair creature, with the sun- 
shine fall on Fie golden: hair and pure, 
pale face, as she held 6 one of the curtains 

with her white, ringless hand. — 
She stood motionless, for perhaps a 
minute, her eyes looking out on the read down 
ages f 


which the man she worshiped so madly, so sin- 
fully, had ridden, never seeing, never knowing. 
that, almost directly under her window, Ern 
St. Felix stood, gazing at her in a ‘perfect be- 
wilderment of nishment. 

Then, with a little smile i rieriag or lips, she 
was about turning away, when, Fate-ordered, 
she looked down and met his eyes—her hus- 
band’s eyes, that looked straight into her own— 
her husband, whom she believed was thousands 
of miles away at that very instant! 

A spasm of terror and fright paralyzed her 
very soul; the most deadly horror assailed her, 
that seemed to lock her in its iron embrace; 
and yet, with incredible self-control, she never 
changed her position, or gave the smallest indi- 
casion that she recognized him, and at length, 
after a moment of the most awful be as she 
had ever yet undergone, she carelessly dro 
ped the curtain, and went away from the 
window. 

Then her self-control left her. Then, when 
she was relieved from the scrutiny of his eyes 
she experienced all the horror and fear she ad 
before but partially felt. Her limbs shook 
under her so violently that she could scarcely 
walk, and a deathly cold shivering seized her 
as she crouched down before the fire, holding 
out her hands to the ruddy warmth. 

She a a glimpse of herself in the mir- 
ror over the’mantel, and saw the blue lips, the 
haggard, ghastly face, the wild, hunted res- 
sion in her eyes, and then she crouched, a heap 
of golden hair and snowy cashmere, asif every 
moment her husband would force an entrance 
to it aa, and brand her with the damn- 


i. long she crouched there she had no idea. 
It might have been an eternity, judging hf the 
phases of feeling through which she pass 

Once some one rapped on the door, and she 
compressed her lips and clenched her cold hands 
defiantly, and madeno sound that she had heard 
and light footsteps, that must have been Joce- 
lyne’s, receded from the door. 

Gradually her bea grew calmer, and she 
was able to reason with herself, able to analyze 
her impressions and feelings, She became 
quieter, cooler, and her thoughts grew con- 


centrated, 

‘He has discovered it all—he has been ae 
cious, and traced me to my stronghold! He 
will betray me, he will force me back to my old 
life, he will—” 

She involuntarily looked at herself again in 
the mirror, and the silent words died in her 
heart, for a sudden, madly delirious hope 
seized her at sight of her long, flo hair. 

She clutched it violently, drawing the golden 
tresses through her trembling fingers. 

“T wonder if he really reco me? I 
wonder if heknewit was I? How could he think 
so, with this?’ 

he was peering eagerly ather reflection now, 
her courage reviving with every second, 

“T remember how the first sight of myself 
surprised and startled me, so Strangely like, yet 
unlike myself I looked. And now, when I can 
dispassionately recall his aire it was not so 
much recognition as astonishment and vague ad- 
miration.” 

She pushed her hair off her brow, examining 
the roots of it- keenly, carefully, 

“T have done my work well, and no one in 
te + anit wee “ it was ie Pied I 
mi planted vi or ve 
pair foe to fight, and Evil tent him to the 

eal 

She smiled—it was a terribly ghastly smile. 

“How frightened Iwas! Imighthave known 


I was sufficiently to disclaim all 
identity with my old self—thanks to m itive 
hue, thanks tom le will, 


own daring, indomi 

thanks to my golden hair that has made me re- 
semble strangely some one Ernest St. Felix once 
knew!—I will conquer yet!” 

As she spoke, she went across the room to the 
jewel-safe that stooa in the corner, and took 
herefrom a vial of golden liquid, and a small 
sponge, anda silver comb, and then she satdown 
before the dressing-mirror, and with infinite pa- 
tience and skill gave her hair its bath that would 
last for a ols 

“T defy him to recognize me! If he were to 
come in this room this moment, and confront me 
face to face I believe I would convince him he 
was mistaken. But I wonder what he wants 
here, and how he came here?” - 

And the gloomy shadow came into the tri- 
eee yg A sd of her eyes, as she carefully re- 
moved traces of her work—a secret her 
maid never dreamed of, and neyer should 
dream of. 

The question haunted her long after she had 
unlocked her doors, and had been dressed by her 
maid, and was ringing eh ee h and 

5 ne came 
to her, pale, sad-eyed, and so unlike herself, 

“T Jmocked two houis ago Tva, but you ae 


still. had some 


The haggard face and eyes the an- 
swer, 

“Much better, thankyou, dear, Ishould have ' 
gone out for an early walk in the fresh air, I 


suppose, if 1 wanted to feel decidedly better. 
But I somehow failed to do it. It is a most 
loyely morning.” 

Jocelyne was standing by the window look- 
ing, out, and Iva thought of how she had stood 


80. 

“Yes, a lovely morning, and every one seems 
to have taken advantage of it. uardy has 
been gone riding some time, and I saw Mr, 
Saintenon walking through the park, and—” 

Rose interru her eagerly. 

** Mr.—who?” 

“‘Mr. Saintenon, the gentleman who spent 
last evening here with—with—Mr. Richmond.” 

Jocelyne’s painful confusion was unnoticed by 
wy She had come to the end of the mystery 
at once. 

She knew now that Ernest St. Felix and Mr, 
Saintenon of whom she had heard so much, were 
identical. She knew now why the sound of his 
voice had touched her so familiarly as she lay 
on her couch the night before, and the great 
weight of fear and suspense lest he had actuall 
traced her to Westwood, rolled relievingly © 
her mind. 

Tt was accident, then, and after all, he could 
not have known her. He himself was rh | 
under an assumed name, and the fact add 
strength to her courage, 

She would win yet even under his eyes, She 
was prepared to indignantly, haughtily, or in- 
differently deny any posible insinuation he 
might make, and depend upon her position to 
car: y her through. 

And, beyond all fear or favor, was the strong- 
est determination of her life—to win Florian 
Ithamar! . 

Her eyes lost their haggardness, and hef lips 
bégan to renew their rich scarlet bloom as Joce- 
lyne went on. 

“T want you to know, Iva, dear, what has 
Hed wee and to assure me it is the best thing 


that could have occurred. Can you guess?” 
She looked around in Iva’s face, half-sadly, 
half-bravely. 
“T never could guess, Jocelyne. I never like 
to guess. Tell me.” 


e walked up to Rose, and held out her 
hands—ringless, 

“The engagement has been broken, Rose. 
You must never ask why, because I think no 
one should know, Guardy and I are perfectly 
satisfied, and Mr, Richmond knows it to be so. 
Tell me—are ‘ae ae or sorry? In my ve 
heart of hea: va, I am—afraid—I don 
feel as dreadfully as { ought,” 

Rose heard the words asif they had been ham- 
mers of ice smiting against her heart. The en- 

ment ended! And only one thought filled 
Ker heart and brain—Florian Ithamar would 
marry Jocelyne himself! 

Were her troubles thickening around her? 
‘Was there only this left to her after all the ter- 
rible risks she had run? Was she, beside having 
lost truth, honor, conscience, to lose the one loye 
for which she would unhesitatingly have bar- 
gained her soul? 

A perfect fury ot jealous hate filled her heart 
toward this fair, fragile girl, whose pure a be 
were looking at her. She managed to make her 
answer in an ordinary manner, 

“TY think if you loved Mr. Richmond, you 
would be crushed by such an ending to your 
courtship. If you do not love him—” 

She.saw the sudden flush that burned.on Joce- 
lyne’s face, that, averted itself for a moment, 

t uplifted itself the next with sweet bravery. 
_ "It is a terrible confession to make, but in 
justice to myself you should know that I have 

en mistaken from the very first. Oh, Iva, I 
know I never loved him!” 

Never loved him! And the blushing, modest 
confession confirmed ’s worst fears; but her 
scarlet lips smiled, and her voice was gentle and 
kindly as though no deadly jealous hate and 
desperation were seething over her. 

“Then I inust goer etolane you that sou dis- 
covered it in time, although I ‘will it T am 
very much surprised and—pardon me—ashamed 
when I think of all the a3 aplotipnd we have 
made, and the gossip that will ensue when it is 
known there will be no wedding at Westwood 
a 4 all, Thank Heaven that the cards are not 
o 


at ocelyne crested her little dusky head haugh- 


y. 
“Tt it were on the very eve of my marriage, 
Iva, I would rather a thousand times experience 


ee 
i “T was sick last night—this morning, rather. 
Pauline says.I fainted and remained unconscions 
so long she almost feared I was dead. I reproved 


her for her foolish fear, because I have several 


SOWING THE WIND. 


4 


times had such attacks, and have never thought 

them serious. Yonder comes Guardy, now.” 
And Rose saw the swift light of mingled hap- 
iness and misery in Jocelyne’s dark eyes as she 
ooked down on him; then she smiled, evidently 
“s return to his greeting; and then she turned to 


ose, 

{ ‘*Guardy beckoned me to come down, I will 
come back after a while, Iva; andafter luncheon 
we will drive out for an hour or so, shall we?” 


. CHAPTER XVII. 
SHADOWY FORMS TAKING SHAPE. 


ERNEST St. FeLrx walked away from before 

the window where his wife had been standing, 

} somewhat as a man would walk who had re- 

| ceived some sudden, paralyzing shock, He had 

stood looking at her, stupeficd, bewildered, mo- 

/ tionless in the sudden astonishment of the mo- 

} ment, and then, when the curtain was dropped 
and Rose disappeared, it seemed as if he hi 

awakened from some strangely incomprehensible 

coenk and he walked away, co) and star- 

“ Am I awake or dreaming, mad or sane, that 
T believe I have looked on the face of the woman 
I saw dead and buried?” 

With head bent down, he walked along, slow- 
ly, almost confusedly, his thoughts rushing wild- 
ly through his brain. . 

“The face, the eyes—good God, the eyes were 
Rose’s own!—and yet they never blenched at 
sight of me, The form, the gestures, the regal 

‘ace, were hers—but the hai, that lustrous hair 

ike threads of spun gold—that never was Rose’s. 
It was so like her, yet so strangely unlike her!” 

He walked on, toward the entrance through 
which he had come, vainly trying to reason 
eae 
‘* What is it that hasimpressed me so?—surely 
I have seen black eyes and golden hair often en- 
ough before to have become accustomed totheir 
rarely-beautiful combination. Why am I per- 
mitting myself to be astonished because I happen 
to see a woman who reminds me of my dead 

| wife? Asif there must not be hundreds of wo- 
men who resemble her—and this golden-haired 
beauty really does not resemble her—only— 
somehow her eyes gave me a horrible shock!” 

He was becoming accustomed to the reason- 
ableness of his ideas, and grew perfectly calm 
and cool as he went slowly on. 

“Tt must have been ‘too much Chablis last 
night, a strong cigar after breakfast this morn- 
ing, that whe such a deuce of a trick with me! 
What a blessed fool I am—that lovely golden- 
haired girl with the eyes like Rose is the Miss 

i Ithamar Richmond has been talking of so coa- 
tinually! I wish I had had the good fortune to 
have met her—I will meet her, too!” 

It was quite 4 long walk to Sunset Hill, and 
Kenneth Richmond had galloped over from his 
interviews with Jocelyne and Mr, Ithamar long 
before Mr. St. Felix arrived, who, almost be- 
fore he had crossed the threshold, received a 

‘ message from a servant 
in the library upon urgent business. 

To his surprise St. Felix found Richmond in a 
state of excitement bordering on frenzy. His 
dark, sinister eyes were almost lurid, and the 

. pice atten his jet sateeee and the 
or on his face was and alarming. 
Pal Richmond! What is the matter?” 

“The matter—the matter! Curse them all— 

they've thrown me over as if I was only a 


0} ——- 

this quick, hoarse words indicated the depth 
of the passion he was experiencing. St. Felix 
heard the news with genuine astonishment, 

“ Richmond! you don’t mean to tell me every- 
thing is at an end—over at Westwood? You 
cannot mean Mis he Ssh is broken?” 

“ That is just what [ mean—curse them! “Miss 
Jocelyne, with her high-bred ultra notions of 
honor, has been an apt ya il under Ithamar’s 
advice and teaching, an tween the two of 
them they have kicked me out—because that 

: letter happened to drop out of my pocket- the 
devil only knows how or when.” 

‘A little gleam of something yery like mali- 
cious triumph was in St. Felix’s eyes—a sort. of 
look, that had it been on a woman’s face would 
have plainly said, ‘‘There, didn’t I tell you so?” 

“You've been a fool, Richmond— hat’s the 
long, and short of it. No man with brains in his 

hea catia such a nitro-glycerine style of let- 
ter wi "ens , 
His calm, positive language had the curious 
effect of quieting Richmond’s : \ phe 
“A fool? I know it—you, can spare yoursélf 
the recital of facts. Tell me instéad, what 
we're todo? Of course, 1 won’ ye his vi- 
oa the laughing-stock of the neigh- 
rT ae 9 
‘Of course not. Sunset Hill was only taken, 
if I understood you, to further your cause with 
the heiress up yonder. It has seryed its purpose 
—you haye no further need for it.” 
‘A scowl of sullen wrath was on Richmond’s 


face. 7 hot 
“Yes, Ihave ho further need of if, after I 
have rumed my ambitions, and. vi iév- 
Fhe es 80 money A concerned By. 
will I do whe 


6, Sainty, what 
'  nal.aotes due?” te tae? 


uesting: his presence - 


been 
hen those infer - 


St. Felix listened quietly, 

“T know of nothing but to let them fall due. 
Ican help you no further, orI would. You’d 
better shut up here at once—if you are sure it’s 
all settled—and we'll go down to an old place in 
the city.” 

Richmond frowned. * 

“Tt’s all settled, beyond the shadow of a doubt 
—TI’m even forbidden the house again.” 

An interested glow came into St. Felix’s eyes. 

“That’s bad—for me. Isaw your charming 
Miss Ithamar this morning, and I am very anx- 
ious for her acquaintance. She is very like Rose 
so far as her eyes go—not a recommendation, in 
any sense—but a delightfully mysterious re- 
semblance that at first quite shocked me.” 

“T do not know that you are tabooed as well 
as I, although I think Ithamar is of the opinion 
that ‘birds of a feather,’ ete., you know.’ 

St. Felix smiled coolly. 

‘*He’s not far from wrong, either. All the 
same. I shall haunt Westwood Park until you 
leave here, in the hope of wpe olden- 
haired beauty. Jupiter Ammou! en I think 
of her eyes and her mouth and her fingers, I 
could swear it were Rose out of her grave!” 

And the bewildered, vaguely-confused look 
came into his face again. 

“here are enough women in the world that 
might look like your deceased wife.” 

“So Ihave thought and told myself. And 
yét, there is something in Miss Ithamar’s ap- 
pearance that impresses me so vividly, so 
strangely, that, had I not with my own eyes seen 
my wife lying dead in her coflin, I would dare 
think this was she.” 

Richmond was interested, spite of his own 
wrathful disappointment, 

**Ridicuious, Sainty! Even granting you had 
not seen your wife dead in her coffin, even sup- 
posing she were known to be alive—you can 

ve no sénsible reason for associating her with 
this young heiress, who only returned from 
abroad a few weeks ago—the very time your 
Stee was killed, the very day, if you remem- 

er. 

A slow, puzzled light glowed in St. Felix’s 
eyes—a quick, eager inflection was in his voice 
as he answered. 

**Tamaware of the impossibility of—I Suk 
know what m thoughts are I never knew till 
now Miss Ithamar’s return and my wife’s 
death were simultaneous, That is a strange 
coincidence.” 

Richmond rf was in no mood to argue 
the matter. He lighted a cigar and began 
smoking, almost fiercely, his eyes still fullot a 
sullen ra his face palely olive. 

“Miss Ithamar does not concern me in the 
least—nor you either, I should say. ‘Will you 
lend your assistance to one or two matters to be 
attended to before to-morrow? I shall vamose 
the ranch to-morrow,” 

St. Felix took a cigar. 

**T am at your disposal until three o’clock. I 
shall take astroll toward Westwood then, Some 
oe tells me I shall see the fair one with golden 

ocks, 


CHAPTER XVII, 
HONEY AND GALL 


As Jocelyne had mentioned to Rose, Mr. 
Ithamar had beckoned her to come down to 
him, and she had obeyed with strangely eager 
feet, the while in her heart was the bitter woe 
of the presumptuous knowledge that had come 
to her so'suddenly, so lage 

She found him in the library, standing with 
his back to the fire, his hands clasped behind 
him, and his PrAYe, handsome face wearing an 
expression of infinite sympathy and tender- 


ness. 
Jocelyne went up to the gleaming fire, hold- 
out her hands to the genial warmth. 
‘You wanted me, Guardy? I am glad you 
sent for me, because I wanted you, too.” 
Her voice was very sweet and gentle, but his 
mick ears caught the echo of weary pain in 
fuera that went to his very heart. 
He reached out his arm and took one of her 


hands, brin; hey nearer to him, 
“T wan Pak recs e, to tell you I had for- 
bidden Mr. Kenneth Richmond the house, for 


“You did right, perfectly righ’ 
wanted to tell cea that T abayed the dictates 
of may-— judement, As ‘ou bade me, and in fol- 
ose dictates, y 


ahicela be listened for tho low, sweet, hesitating 


Hon —think I did what was best, Quardy.” 
. «AAC WAS Conscious of a feeling of painful dis- 


— 


appointment in her evasive answer, but he gave 
no intimation of it. 

“And you are sure you are not regretti 
it? You are sure you will not grieve over it? 

She looked up at him, this time, with a world 
of expressiveness in her eyes, and he saw aslight 
shiver thrill her. 

* Guardy, oh, never!” 

His heayt gave a sudden thrill of hope. 

“Thank God for that, Jocelyne! From the 
first I have feared to intrust you to him, and 
to-day I told him he was unworthy even the 
friendship of such a pure, sweet girl as your- 
self. Are yousure a I said to him will cause 
you no wish that it remained unsaid?) Are you 


sure, sure, Jocelyne, that breaking your en- 
gagement with . Richmond has not broken 
your heart?” 


Just a little vestige of a smile crept around 
her lovely lips; but such a desolate, weary little 
— it was, like alate gleam of wintry sunset 

ght. 

‘* Perfectly sure, Guardy.” 

His face was wearing such intense solicitude. 
such yearning tenderness, as he as care 
her hand, that lay so contidingly in his own—so 
near, and yet so far. 

He said nothing, but itseemed as if his whole 
strength were needed to keep back the torrent 
of words he would have poured into her ear, 
But her 7" pale face was crushing down the 
faint hopes that had arisen in his heart. If she 
had loved him, she never would have looked so, 
he said. 

And she, in her proud reserve, was curbing 
pred f thought or word or look or act lest he 
should even mistrust ever so faintly her foolish 
presumption. 

Directly he spoke again, 

“T cannot say how miserable the affair has 
been, nor how glad I am you are left unhurt. 
For the whole world, Jocelyne, I would not 
have you suffer a heart pang. Tell me once 
again, Jocelyne —you are sure, positively sure, 
you never loved?’ 

A burning scarlet flush surged like a wave 
from her forehead to her very finger-tips, 

**T__T—did not say—so.” 

She almost whispered the words, and the ac- 
knowledgment that she had, after all, really 
loved, went like a sword through his heart. 

“Oh, my poor little girl! You have loved; 
you have given that precious heart away, and 
—I—I would have died to save you from the 
agony you must feel. My little girl!” » 

The passionate tenderness in his voice thrilled 
her to her very heart’s core. She lifted her glo- 
rious dark eyes to his, through which looked all 
the ardent: worship she felt; for him; through 
which, all unconscious to herself, glowed and 
burned a passion that made Mr. Ithamar start 
as though the MAP of Paradise had sud- 
denly been opened before him. — 

For one second their eyes met in a glance that 
revealed their secret; and then, Ithamar’s arms 
went around her, and the restrained ardor of 
years found utterance in words whispered in her 


ears, 
“Jocelyne! Jocelyne, my darling—do you 
loveyne? Is it IT whom you love?” m 
And she w! red ashy assent as he pillowed 
her dusky head on his breast, for just one mo- 
ment, when it seemed to her the perfection of 


i om 
hen she struggled to free herself from his 
close embrace. 

“‘Guardy, please don’t! I am so ashamed, 
It is so—so soon, What can you think of me?” 

His splendid face was full of glorious triumph 
and content, and he gently detained her. 

“What do I think? My darling, I have been 
waiting so long for this, fearing often, coe | 
always I think, that it never would come, 
think you are the dearest, sweetest girl in all 
the world, my darling, and that you have no 
need to be ashamed Buonies you have given 
yourself to me ‘so soon.’” : 

Her pale face was radiant with the joy of her 
love, but in her eyes was a shy, sweet shame 
that was perfectly enchanting—an ression 
that deepened into exquisite beauty es tena 
bent his head and kissed her over and over 


chi and maid self-reprovi 
inet to enhance hor actual delight. 

“Rese had. dressed for the anticipated walk 

in the ‘gr en, when Jocelyne’s 

maid essage from ner 


shine and the ise. 


noon, ha ub 
feeling the need both of the fresh air, th 
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silk costume; with a seal-skin sacque and hat, 
and was certainly as fair to see as one would 
wish as she; walked leisurely along the paths, | 
under the,leafless tree branches. that were mo-_| 
tionless in the still air—as she walked leisurely; | 
along, holding her rich silken. skirt with one 
daintily-gloved, hand; all uncons@ious of the 
eager scrutiny of Ernest St. Felix’s eyes, as he 
stood inside thé summer-house that marked. the 
intersection of four roads, watching her every 
gesture, motion; look. 

She walked along easily, gracefully, with a 
gliding step that made her movements the very 
poetry of grace; with her. haughty head up 
crested, her eyes roving over the beautiful land- 
scape. 

Ernest St.Felix’s lips parted. in (a slight 

e 


“Great heavens—that walk, those motions are 
Rose’s over in! AmI mad or dreaming that 
such horrible possibilities will keep haunting 
me?” 

He watched her as she came nearer, so utter- 
ly unconscious of his keen, awful scrutiny. | 

“Tt cannot be possible that two women are. 
so/alike, yet :so. strangely unlike,” he thought, | 
confusedly:;. “‘ When 1 watch the air, the mien, 
the eyes, the mouth, I am convinced Rose has 
come out of her coffin, where my own eyes saw 
her lying cold and stark; but when I sce the. | 
hair like burnished. gold I am bewildered—be- 
wildered!” 

Rose came nearer, so near he could hear the | 
rustling of her silk skirts; as she, swept. against. | 
the leafless shrubbery. 

“Tf I could hear her speak, I should know— 
Pshaw! what am I thinking of?,She is. Miss | 
Ithamaryall the world knows she is Miss Itha- 
mar, and here like some demented idiot I stand,, | 
trying to imagine.some miracle of mystery has 
been performed.” 

Rose was almost apbosite the entrance. 

“T will speak to her—she shall see me, and 
then--” 

He stepped out of the door, just as she reached 
it, with a bow and a smile. 

And Rose, with her eyes dilating at the sud- | 
denness of the awful. encounter, stopped where 
she stood as sharply as though she had suffered 
instantaneous petrifaction. 

For one little second; then she gave a low, in- 
articulate moan of sheer horror and fear; then | 
stared wildly at him. 

St. Felix bowed. 

“T beg your pardonif, I haye startled you. 
Have I the pleasure and the honor of addressing 
—-Miss Ithamar?”’ 

Rose felt as if the: world. were sinking from 
under her feet at sound of, his voice, heard for, | 
the, first time in so many months. She felt her 
breath coming in hard, unevem gasps, and then 
she found the power to recoil several steps, with | 
her desperate eyes still fixed on his as though 
she were fascinated. d 

St. Felix made another elaborate bow. 

“T am really very much distressed to have 
alarmed. you so;-perhaps I_am an,intruder on | 
these grounds, but I ventured to visit them on 
the strength of my slight acquaintance - with | 
Mr. Ithamar. I beg ten thousand pardons for. | 
my abruptness—Miss, Ithamar;.if IT have the 
honor of addressing that lady?” © | 

Ror her life’s sake, Rose could not speak. Her | 
pt a seemed paralyzed, her very will seemed 
suddenly smitten with, powerlessness. It was a 
terribly awful moment for her—one before | 
which all past dangers seemed child’s play— 
with which no future danger conld peat 
comparé. She stood there, sick to her very | 
soul with deathly terror, suffering all the pangs 
of a cowardice induced by wickedness, conscious 
of all that was at stake, all that depended on her 
action, yet not. daring to boldly, bravely defy 
this man—this husband of hers. 

Standing therein that minute of horror, if oc- 
curred to her how capable she was of treachery 
and sin and deceit, yet how powerless to defend. | 
her treachery and sin and deceit; it occurred to 
her that Every sing was Hope y ruined— 

A slight breeze blew a golden curl against her 
eyes, and in a second of suddenly-revived cour- 
age, she found her, voice—and spokes in quiver-’ | 
ing, tremulous, husky tones, that were as unlike 
her own as possible, ’ 

“You ly ar my terribly. f; am 
nervous since pa) ied. your pardon— 

yes—I am Miss Tebimnax’ ni believe you are Mr, 
Saintenon, of Sunset Hill.” 
It was marvelous how she had gained her self- 
ion, and St. Felix felt a sudden, indescri- 
= ble impression go over him as he listened to 
her voice—Rose’s, yet not Rose’s. 
‘He looked her in the eyes as he answered 


er, 5 

“You have been misinformed as to my name. 
It is—St. Felix.” 

She bbe her eyes in well-bred acknowledg- 
ment of her mistake, and, nodded her 
slightly; and gave no sign beyond that she 
ever heard the name before. 


And St, Felix, as that feeling that was nearly 
oan y eee tin ae in, suddenly reached out 
bis hand and laid it hea 


y.on her arm, witha 
baleful, menacing smile on his li j 
“ And you are St. Felix: 


She had dressed herself in a handsome black 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BLACK UNDER THE GOLD, 

“Anp you are Rose St. Felix!” 
The words seemed to echo and re-echo, in gib- 
ing, taunting voices in Rose’s ears. .She was 
conscious of all the words, meant, and she won- 
dered, in a vague, feeble way, whether she real- 
ly was or was not, the woman whose name he 
had called. 
Utter ruin, utter. woe seemed on her very 


heels—at least. what she thought would. have | 


been ruin and woe to her, but what would real- 
ly have. proved her salvation, 

Did he recognize her, really, truly, or did he 
only note the familiarly strange resemblance, 
and, being so vividly impressed, venture on 
this presumptuous mode of. satisfying him- 
self? 

She caught at the idea, as it floated through 
her brain, as. a drowning man. catches at the 
merest. straw that floats past him in his des- 
perate struggle for life. 

If he were uncertain but icious, she 
might, by her wonderful powers of determina- 
tion and desperation, that were strengthened b 
the very possibility of conquering in this hand- 
to-hand; battle: for supremacy, she might play 


| her cards so that it. would go well with her 


yet. 

But was there mere suspicion in that sentence 
that had stung her like a scorpion’s touch, or was 
it panunphans ositiveness? 

She drew. her breath hard between her 
clenched teeth, the vividly red lips hiding their 
desperately, anguished. motion. She _steeled 
every nerve in her slight, graceful form; then 
lifted her eyelids in. cently simulated as- 
tonishment, and well-bred hauteur. 

She was ready for the fray. 

‘1 did not understand you, sir.. What was it 
you said?” 

It was a grandly strategic move, for it not 
only put her off the ground of having to defend 
her position, but it gave her the offensive, atthe 
same time that she had -the; opportunity she 
sought of carefully noting the hidden meaning 
in his words. 

Her. very coolness, her very words astonished 
him, but he answered with another smile that 


| would have made her shudder visibly, had not 


her iron will put it sharply down. 
“T said you were Rose St. Felix, Shall I 


| proveit,as I am able to.prove it?” 


She met his smiling eyes with the most - 
fect astonishment inher own. . Then she ed. 
as ss, ne were delightedly amused at his oad. 
words, 

‘Really, Mr. Saintenon, it has come to be a 
charming jést. Ihave been told. three times 
before, since I came to Westwood, that I was 
the living image of different parties, and now 
you, almost a stranger, see in me a resemblance 
to—who, please, isthelady? Am I to be flatter- 
ed by the coincidence?” 

She gave him the most guileless, bewitching of 
smiles, as she stood leaning carelessly against 
the door- of the summer-house. 

St. Felix listened. courteously. 

“T think you are to be complimented, re; - 
less of whom .you resemble. side the striki 
personal appearance you bear to the lady I have 
mentio? your yoice is hers, exactly; your 
manner, also your.actions.” 

He acted, it. seemed to her, as a cat acts 
when it hasa panting, trembling mouse whom it 
intends to worry almost todeath before it infliets 
the final bite. Her blood seemed curdling in 


| icy waves around her heart, but she was nerved 


to a terrible tension that would answer her 
well for strength while this occasion lasted. 

She bowed, as if accepting delicate praise. 

_- ‘You are very kind, Mr. Saintenon; as I 
imagined, the lady under consideration must 
be very near and dear to you. As 
Jocelyne—Miss Merle, when she was absolutel 
startled, when we first met, at the likeness 
have to a dead cousin of hers, I say to you—it 
is ee ai ag and embarrassing to look like 
every A 

Her int changed visibly to one that indicated 
she .was.becoming bored by a matter that pos- 
sessed no Using interest to her. She stood 
curling and uncurling one thick pen tress on 
_ a sunbeam fell, making a burnished glory 
of it, 

St. Felix watched her, the smilé_in his calm, 
cruelly strengthful eyes dying slowly away, an 
on face coming a clear, terrible coldness, 
Then, with a sudden gesture, that rised her 
into paralyzing fear for one second, he seized 
her wrist in a tight, painful grasp. 

“You always were good in private theatri- 
cals—you are acting now well enough to make 
your fame and fortune on the . You can- 
not hide yourself under your bright hair, or be- 
hind the position you occupy, though how it all 
gine page or what it gee can ot tell, 

only know you are my wife, whom I su 
I saw lying dead in her coffin. 1 ea baow 
Toy dTeulptny, alowiyiantakad auings 

is lengthy, slowly-delivered ¢ ve her 
time to shake off the stupor of terror. en he 
had finished, she drew herself haughtily up. 
_ ‘Tam no coward, afraid of even a man’s phy- 
sical strength, but Idid not know Mr. Ithamar 


Isaid to | 


| unpleasant for him; Rose stripped o: 


rmitted insane men to wander at will through 
rivate grounds, free to insult the ladies, of 
thehouse. Remove your hand from my wrist, sir! 
Another attempt on your part to repeat your 
offense, and I will call Mike, the gardener, who 
is within sound of my voice, and he will ad- 
minister the horsewhipping you deserve!” 

Her indignation was perfect, her cheeks glow- 
ed, her eyes sparkled, her voice vibrated with 
her sense of the outrage he offered. 

He loosened his clutch on her wrist—if the 
gardener really were near, if might possibly be 
her glove 
and pushed back her seal-skin sleeve, revealing 
a blue circle around her dainty wrist where his 
grip had been. 

“You see that? You will answer for that to 
my cousin, And, unless you wish to be assisted 
out, you will leave the grounds at once!” 

Her heart was beating almost alarmingly; it 
seemed her strength could not endure if, this in- 
terview lasted longer, 

St. Felix bowed, defiantly. 

“Twill retire—presently. But before I do so, 
Iwish to. tell you that all your assumption of 
indignation, all your high-toned airs, all your 


| wealth of oe hair, all the supposed impreg- | 


nability of; your position, cannot hide you! 
You know me—you knew me when. you nearly 
fainted at sight of me this morning at the win- 
dow—you_know lam no more Saintenon than 
you are Miss Ithamar; you know you are my 
wife—the woman who ran away from her home, 
from my house—who was reported killed at the 
time of the accident—whom I thought I saw 
dead in her coffin, but whom I speak to now! 

Rose! I know. you. . Answer me one. question: 
was Miss Ithamar killed and buried in your 
name, or—did yow kill her?” 

A sudden desperate expression. came. to, her 
eyes as she listened to the low, pitiless tones that 
hissed in her ears like a sibilant whisper. She 
glanced helplessly around her, her face blanch- 
ing to a ghastly pallor, her eyes almost starting 
from her head. “ 

She was caged, caught in her very tracks, 
She knew any further resistance was insanely 
hopeless. ‘She knew she stood revealed before 
him, before her husband, the man she feared 
and hated and dreaded, from whom she had 
fled, and committed all the sins that. were drag- 
eine her down, : 

There was no hope—no help for her, Fate 
itself seemed arrayed against her, A. little 
gasping sob came from her lips that were 
pinche and blue, and then she sunk down in a 

ead faint on the step of the summer-house. 

_A cold smile parted his handsome lips as he 
looked at her a moment before he took her in 
os arms and carried her to the rustic bench in- 
side. 

She lay there like some exquisite marble 
statue, her long golden hair floating unconfined 
from under her soft seal-skin cap, her long lashes 
sweeping her white cheeks. 

He stared grimly at_her, then, removed her 
cap from her head, and stooped over, intently 
scrutinizing the lovely golden hair that he part- 
ed carefully with his skillful fingers. ; 

Then, a smile almost sardonic, crept to his 
or as he saw that the very extreme roots of 
the flossy hair were black as midnight. __ 

“Proof itive! But how gloriously sbe 
fought! Now, what shall I do ‘with her? Ihave 
no idea of epdling, myags, ove her again—the 
little velvet-clawed cat!—but if, as T suppose, 
she has managed to come into full control of the 
wealth the real Miss Ithamar possessed, she 
shall share. it with me, for despite poor Rich- 
mond’s opinion to the contrary, [’m nearly bank- 


rupt. C) 

She came out. of the faint with suddenness 
and.in a second comprehended all that hat 
transpired. She struggled to a sitting posifion, 
when she discovered her hat was off. 

St. Felix handed it to her, gallantly. 

“T beg your pardon for removing it, but 1 
was anxious to see if the roots of your hair were 
as charmingly golden as the rest of it. [ am 
sorry to say you will have to apply a fresh bath 
Gt ainiaees m @ you use,” . 

She shivered as she put her sealskin on, while 
he watched her quietly. 

“Don’t be sullen, Rose. I want you to talk 
tome, Tell me—was it Miss Ithamar who was 
killed by the railroad accident, or did you—” 

She interrupted him with her lips quivering. 

“How dare you insinuate such a horror? 
am bad enough, erate enough, Heaven 
knows, but not that—not that—even if it would 

my eternal liberation from you! She 
was killed—I swear it—and I, beside her, es- 
caped. And—why should I not?—I exchanged 
identities with her.” ; 

eT) escape me ? ’ 

“To ba you.” ere 

They looked’ at each other in dead silence. 

“This is a dangerous game, Rose, Do you 
know what.will happen to youif I goto the man 


ou are imposing upon, and tell him all the 
Bota? Whe. should not, and take you away 
with me? You are my wife.” ” 1 294 


**Yes!—I know it! And I will buy myself of 
you. Goaway, and never come back, and Dll 


give you an you ask. . 
Her words were spoken in a low, hoarse whis- ~ 


—_ 


nes. 

He looked at her, searchingly. 

‘“ Will you bring me a thousand dollars cash 
—say a week from to-night—if I swear to leave 
you here, free to do as Miss Ithamar would do? 
A thousand dollars cash down, and three hun- 
dred a month to an address I will give you?” 

She did not hesitate a second. 

“ Yes, ” 

He lifted his hat gallantly. 

‘Thank you! I will see you just after dark 
next Tuesday here, then. I wish you aw revoir 
until that time—Miss Ithamar!” 

And he walked away, followed by her agon- 
ized, desperate eyes until he was beyond sight. 


CHAPTER, XX, 
THE HOVERING CLOUD. 


Tur days immediately following the betrothal 
of Mr. Ithamar and Jocelyne were the most ex- 
quisitely happy that either of them had ever 
passed. Jocelyne had become perfectly assured 
that she had sacrificed no principles of maidenly 
modesty in accepting her new lover so immedi- 
ately, for the recital of his patience, his own 
self-sacrifice, his enduring love for her, con- 
vinced her he deserved whatever he asked at 
her hands. 
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“WHy, Iva! 


And Mr. Ithamar could hardly realize that 
the dusky head he had so often longed to 
take to his breast was his own to caress and kiss 
as often as he chose. It seemed as if he had 
suddenly come into some marvelous heritage, in 
which wonderment, ecstatic happiness and ju- 
bilant triumph were the ingredients. 

Jocelyne was happy as the days were long. 
Her lovely face lost that ie pain that had 
marked it when she learned to her shame and 
grief—not that Kenneth Richmond had. been 
untrue to her, but that she did not love and ne- 
ver had loved him. 

Hour by hour her light step resumed its old- 
time springiness and laughing content reigned 
in her dark, soulful eyes, and she veritably ful- 
filled her lover’s pet name for her—“ Little Sun- 
shine.” . 

Ar ements for the wedding went on unin- 
terruptedly, strange as it seemed to the two 
most concerned; new cards were engraved, 
though far fewer in number than intended at 
first; and, secure in their own pee gaa and 
conscientiousness, Mr. Ithamar and Jocelyne 

ave no heed to any gossip that might Rew 
fhat certainly did arise, but that scarcely liv 
its fabled nine days’ existence. f 

These were dreadful days for Rose St. Felix— 


days in which her mental sufferings were so in- | 
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tense that they left palpable traces on her, and 
she was obliged to resort to an admittal of bodi- 
ly illness to satisfactorily explain the meaning 
of her haggard, ghostly face, and nervous, sup- 
pressed excitement of manner. 

The news of Jocelyne’s betrothal to Florian 
Ithamar had been a terrible blow to her, stirik- 
ing home to her heart with such pangs of jealous 
rage and hatred of the fair sweet girl who had 
blushingly confided it to her the day after her 
interview with St. Felix in the park, that she 
was positively startled to learn how evemdeeper 
than she had thought Mr. Ithamar was estab- 
lished in her affections. At first, her impulse 
was almost to choke the life out of the slight 
girl whom Florian Ithamar had whispered 
words of passion to, whom he had taken in his 
arms and kissed, whom he would caress and 
love, while she—she, Rose St. Felix, the wife of 
a living husband—was wasting her: strong, sin- 
ful love upon him, 

In her soul she had madly sworn the marri 
should never be; she had entertained some wild 
idea of mutilating Jocelyne’s glorious beauty, of 
kidnapping her, locking her 7 in some unused 
closet to die—all: sorts of horrible things present- 
ed themselves when she realized that for Joce- 
lyne Merle was reserved all the perfection of 
human happiness as Florian Ithamar’s wife, 
while for herself was all the misery and woe 
this world could bestow. 
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Besides this almost unendurable anguish of 
jealousy and hatred, Rose was haunted night | 
and day, sleeping or waking, with the fact of 
her husband’s knowledge of her identity. It 
had taken such a hold upon her the day of their 
interview in the grounds that the deat swoon | 
into which she had fallen was but one of many. 
caused by sheer nervous alarm and distress, an 
the result was a sad. her par lp yo of her beauty, 
and a painfully excited condition of mind. 

Seven days had elapsed since the Thursday 
when Rose had agreed to meet her husband at 
the summer-house with the hush-money that was 
to purchase her safety so far as he was concern- 
ed; seven days that had brought the season to 
Dec. 3d, two days before the wedding at West- 
wood, that had completed all the arrangements 
therefor, and that had witnessed the securing of 
the thousand dollars Rose had pledged herself 
to hand her husband. 

It was Monday afternoon—the Monday before 
the Thursday of the wedding, and one day be- 
fore the time appointed for her meeting with the 
one man on earth she feared and hated. 

It had been a brilliantly cold day, with not a 
cloud to mar the intense frosty-blue shine of the 
mid-winter sun, and the ladies at Westwood had | 
decided not to venture out—Mr., Ithamar parti- | 
cularly advising Jocelyne that the cold was too | 
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severe for her—with an authoritative tender- 
ness that smote Rose to the very soul, 

The early afternoon shadows had just begun 
to fall, almost imperceptibly, and Mr. Ithamar 
had come for Jocelyne to see a new floral trea- 
sure in the conservatory; Rose was alone in the 
warm, unlighted morning-room, where she had 
been lying on the couch nearly all the afternoon 
while Jocelyne had patiently and persistently 
tried to entertain her by reading from Holland’s 
“ Mistress of the Manse,” or in light, girlish gos- 
sips and Rose had outwardly been entertained, 
while her brain and heart. were. like seething 
volcanoes as she lay there thinking till thought 
bécame an agony of pain. 

She had flung off the affghan Jocelyne had 
thrown over her, and began a rapid, restless 
promenade of the long, ng ae room, when 
she heard the familiar rap of her maid-servant 
onthe door, followed by the girl bearing a note 
on a salver. 

‘“ A groom from Sunset Hill, ma’am, rode over 
with it, and-is ‘waiting for an answer, if you 
please, immediate, Miss Iva,” 

It was addressed to Miss Iva _Ithamar, and in 
Ernest St. Felix’s handwriting. 

She opened it eagerly, her hands trembling so 
she could see the sheet vibrate rapidly, but. she 
walked to the extreme end of the room, away 
from the inquisitive eyes of the girl, and where 
the last rays of daylight enabled her to read it. 


“My Dear Rosr,” it said, and the familiar name 
struck a chord of pain in ‘her heart, ‘you will be 
surprised and relieved to know I am about to be 
more generous than you have ever given me credit 
for. ircumstances have made it desirable that 
you send me the money ered upon by the messen- 

er who brings you this—he is perfectly trusty, and 

as been in my employ for a long time. He will 
hand you a sealed receipt when you give him'the 
money. Lam going away early to-morrow with K, 
R. Wo sail direct for Europe, in all humap prob- 
ability never to return. So you sea I leave you 
free, to all intents and purposes, The three hun- 
dred a month you may leave with the party whose 
card is inclosed, You can find the place of busi- 
ness readily enough; he will give you receipts 
which I will leave with hin. So, Rose, Nae a 
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HOW INTERESTING THE HERALD MUST BE THAT YOU ARE STILL IN YOUR MORNING DRESS.” —Page 7. 


She read this remarkable letter over and over 
and yet again, with increasing bewilderment at 
each reading. Naw 

There was an air of truth in it that she had 
never before seen in writings of her husband; 
an honest candor, that, though she had not sup- 
Porat him capable of it, nevertheless impressed 

er strongly at first with a sensation of surprise 
followed by a bewildered thankfulness that 
amounted to almost wild ecstasy as she went to 
her own room to answer if. 

Even in the midst of her thankfully-exuber- 
ant delight, in view of her husband’s removal 
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from her vicinity, she did: not lose sight of her 
prudence. Shedid not permit herself to write 


a scratch of her pen inreply, but only wrapped | 


the money in a securely-sealed packet, and went 
down into the breakfast-room and. ordered her 
maid, who was still in waiting, to send the mes- 
senger from Sunset Hill to her. ne 

6 received the package with stolid indiffer- 
ence, gave her a second sealed note, which she 
opened and saw was a receipt, and went away. 

And so it was ended—Rose thought.. If only 
it had not been for that other terrible truth, 
what a heaven of safety and relief would have 
been before her! 

The succeeding day was one of 
storm ; snow whirled in dizzy eddies: 
air, and piled soft and white on 
and Jocelyne laughingly declar 
of her wedding. 

The next day it cleared, with a sharp, sun- 
shiny air; and on the Thursday, the wedding 
morn, another gloriously fair winter day dawn- 
ed, and active preparations were begun for the 
quiet festivities in the evening. 

Throughout: the morning, Jocelyne flitted 
through the © Pees house that was warm as sum- 
mertime, and looking like a vast conservatory, 
80 ven was the floral decorations, herself 
looking like some warren'§ flower, im her cardinal 
silk morning-dress, with her lovely; wavy hair 
floating in a dusky shower over her shoulders. 

But she was pale. Mr. Ithamar and Rose 
had noted it when she came down to breakfast, 
and Rose had laughingly rallied her on her 
ability to ~look the interesting bride-elect, 
while her lover had expressed his solicitude a 
once, 

“ Jocelyne, my darling, you are not ill?” 

She smilingly assured him that she was not; 
and Rose, who was pe up appearances 
wonderfully, despite the wild wish in her heart 
that Jocelyne were sick, dead, anything, spoke 
reassuringly in her behalf. 

“Cousin Florian, you certainly do not expect 
that the excitement of the occasion will not 
make her charmingly pale and, as I said, inter- 
esting? You would not want to see her rosy 
and blooming, would you?” 

His ingeed glance rested gravely on her pure, 

e face, 

Pe certainly wish to see her looking well. 
Promise me, Jocelyne, you will not over-exert 
yourself to-day. Iva will see thateverything is 
right. Promise me you will rest after lunch in 
your room for an hour or two.” 

Jocelyne gave the required assent merrily. 

“Yes, Guardy, I promise; only it is too funny 
that because I am a little pale you think I am 

“Tremember that this same pallor once fol- 
lowed or preceded a serious indisposition, Joce- 
lyne—the time you told me of the pain around 
your heart. You are sure you have no pain 
around your heart now?” 

“Quite sure, Guardy. This morning I had—a 
little, but it amounted to nothing. deed, it 
was nothing at all.” 

And Rose sat with her head drooped over her 
coffee-cup, wishing that the pain around Joce- 
lyne’s heart te 

And only by the suppressed glitter in her eyes, 
as she hed her breakfast, would one have 
known of the horrible thoughts in her heart— 
this woman who was daily, hourly, momentarily 

her and further into that sea of sin 


loom and 
rough the 

th and Jawn, 
it wasin honor 


where there is no return tide. 
True to her word, Jocelyne remained quiet all 
Mr. Ithamar noticed it her 


day. At lunch, 
pallor was not ince : nee tee of 
spirits was gay and girlis ppy; and when, 
after Rose had loft fas P, -room, at a sum- 
mons from a carpenter working under her direc- 
tions, he took her in his strong, loving arms, 
an w her e reast, and look- 

d drew h head to his breast, and look 
ed down into the utiful eyes, it seemed as 
if never before had he so loved her, never be- 
fore had his heart s0 yearned toward her. 

“My little love, my little Saku Jocelyne, 
the very _—— that you are ill makes my 
heart ache with such a vague, strange pain, Oh, 
my love, if I should lose you!” 

© nestled closer in his warm embrace, so 
content, so perfectly content. 

And if either of them knew that it was the 
lasttime! If eitherof them had known all the 
horror that lay beyond! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CROWNING CRIME. 

JOCELYNE, true to her word to Mr. Ithamar, 
had retired to her room to take the quiet. repose 
he had prescribed for her, afd of which she real- 
ly felt she was in. imperative need. 

As she had lightly complained to her guardian- 
lover, she ered somewhat from a dis- 

le sense of constriction around her heart, 
and a feeling of or she had attributed to 
having been unusually busied those last few 
before the wedding, added to a perfectly natural 
excitement. 

She realized now, as she lay there on her low 
silken couch, that she had physically af- 
fected by the events of the past few days more 
than she had known until now; and then she 
thought, with vague wonderment, that it was 


so, that shehad so willingly, so unhesitatingly 
been on with the new love. 

It was all right, however, perfectly right, or 
her guardian would never have permitted her to 
have done so. 

She certainly had exchanged an imaginary for 
a real hai toon and then she remembered hay- 
ing heard her mother say once, years before she 
had died, that when one. experienced the slight- 
est: doubt — the right or wrong of any ac- 
tion, it could be settled instantly by their consci- 
| entious ability to beg God’s blessing upon it. 
And Jocelyne’s last waking thought, as she 
yielded to a deliciously slumberous sensation, 
was, that with all her heart. and strength, and 
mind and soul, she could plead Heaven’s bless- 
ing and: sanction on her betrothal to Florian 
Ithamar. 

Jocelyne’s; maid had closed all the shutters 
and drawn all the curtains of her mistress’ 
rooms, so that only a dim twilight reigned, 
while in the open grate the fire glowed dully 
behind the silver bars, sending long lances of 
red light along the carpet; and into the dusk 
shadows of the quiet room. 

Rose St. Felix halted as she came across the 
threshold, her eyes gleaming like black stars as 
she locked the door after her, with the key which 
Pauline had left in it, according to Jocelyne’s 
directions; and her soft cashmere wrapper 
swept ee | across the floor as she glided 
nearer the couch. 

The house seemed. surcmanned in supernatural 
stillness, that appeared all the more supernatural 
that she knew there were progressing such cheer- 
ful, busy pre ions for the evening. She was 
positivel’ gure no human soul knew of her pres- 


ence in Jdvelyne’s rooms—her baleful prececsy 
with her glo eyes that betokened the in- 
tense pitch of jealous wrath to which she was 
strun; 


g. 
Hour by hour, eT. moment, as that 
day had worn on, Rose’s evil passions had been 
rising and gathering new force, and then, as 
some swollen river suddenly overflows the con- 
finin, Seats bbe ei newt ae “hey 
seeti ; they rose y 
overfigaeiage und ovaiwtiolnhi her ea aa, 
resistless force. ; 

She stood at the head of the couch, looking 


around at the luxuries on every hand—at the* 


delicate rose-flushes of fire-glow on the cream 
walls and upholstery, on the statuettes and cool, 
pee engravings that betokened Jocelyne’s re- 
1ed, exquisite taste; then she looked down on 
the fair sweet girl 1 on the silken couch, her 
long dark lashes sweeping her white cheeks, her 
low, regular breathing indicating how peaceful 
her sleep was. ; 
. Rose’s eyes gleamed still more bey ne she 
bent her face, that was paler even tha: Soce- 
lyne’s, nearer the lovely dusky head, and it 
seemed as though a silent curse was on her mo- 
tionless 

‘“How I hate her! HowI envy her! If she 
only would never, never waken! And how easy 
it would be—” 

The thought surged through her brain with 
awful force, that was the more awful because 
for the first time all her jealousy and hate as- 
sumed tangible form. e; she had uttered 
wildest prayers for Jocelyne’s death; true, she 
had vin ed some catastrophe would happen; 
but never until this moment had it come to her 
= make herself the instrument to accomplish her 

lesires. 

She had come to Jocelyne’s room—hardly 
knowing why or for what, except that she was 
impelled by some impulse she could not resist— 
she who had given way to her wicked impulses 
so often that she was merest slave to them. 
wie Bey, face to face with the terrible possi- 

y— 

I would not paint Rose St. Felix blacker than 
she was. She was no dreadful monster, no hor- 
rible fiend, whose nature demanded the reveli 
in crime as the only possibility of happiness. 
she had been born to the position she was occu- 
pying by fraud, if she had been fortunate in her 
younger days, and life had offered her a differ- 
ent chance for happiness, and she had been sur- 
rounded by another atmosphere from that Er- 
nest St. Felix had poisoned—if hers had been a 
different education, Rose St. Felix would have 
gone her way as thousands of women do, credit- 
ably past “a0 with no knowledge of her capaci- 
ties for evil, simply because the occasion did not 
exist for demanding them; she would have gone 
on, untried because untempted, as many a wo- 
man has done and is doing, exulting in their 
magnificently superior goodness, when the 
should rather down on their knees and tha’ 
God that they have been delivered from tempta- 
tion—temptation, which is the only measure of 
virtue 


To one woman, God in his mercy, knowing 
her weaknesses, would protect and secure from 
what would be irretrievable dismay ; to another, 
he would permit the temptation, and give en 
cial to overcome; but to this woman, 
Rose St. Felix, who had no spark of pets no 
germ of religious sentiment, no icular prin- 
ciple to sustain her against these assaults of 
Satan and the tendencies of wickedness that are 
inherent in even the noblest natures—this wo- 

| man, swayed by that mightiest of emotions, 


jealous passion, this woman, who hungered and 
thirsted for the possession of the good things of 
this world, who yearned for moeealty of posi- 
tion and immunity from her one foe—what 
wonder that she was as helplessly, hopelessly at 
the savage mercy of her own passions as a frail 
building is to the red fury of flames fed by a 
high wind? 

think that as Rose stood there, paling and 
trembling, looking down on Jocelyne’s pure, 
sweet face, she hardly appreciated the aw- 
fullness of the sin her heart had suggested to 
her. _ In such moods.as Rose'was in then, results 
and causes bear no relation to each other; but 
whether or not’ the red word murder echoed 
through her maddened brain, whether or not 
she realized, with desperate appreciation the 
enormity of the crime she contemplated, of one 
thing there was no doubt, and that is, that not a 
ray of shuddering fear crossed her face, or a 
shadow of pitiful relenting came among the 
lurid gleams of her eyes, that looked with ter= 
rible unflinchingness upon the beautiful dusky 
head, whose long hair was unbound and stream- 
ed in lustrous waves over her shoulders and 
down to her waist. , 

Her lashes lay against her pure, pale cheeks; 
her lips, warmly red, were lightly closed; one 
dainty arm was tossed carelessly above her 
head, and the wide sleeve of her dressing sacque 
had fallen back, disclosing its exquisite contour; 
her delicate, slender throat was partially bare, 
fair and perfect as a column of ivory. 

Rose took in every detail of that beautiful 
face and form. 

“Tt is no wonder that she is beloved,” she 
thought; ‘‘she has youth, beauty, wealth, every 
thing to recommend her, while {—I am liable 
to be discovered, and cast out into the world 
and branded as the impostor Lam, And she—’ 
Rose’s eyes burned with redoubled evil glare— 
“she stands between me and perfect happiness, 
for I swear I would win him in time—she wi 
have the position I want!” 

The dark, bright eyes wpiylnges terrible watch 
on the girl’s unconscious face, and her thoughts 
rushed on. 

‘* No one would i ete told Mr. Ithamar 
she had pains at her heart—she has fainted sev- 
eral times—and it would only take one moment 
of courage, of nerve, and the obstacle would be 
removed! There would be only one brief strug- 
gle for her life, not a tithe of what I have suffer- 
ed—there would be no trace left—shall I not do 
it? 

Her passion had worked her up to its intensest 
pitch, Every cautious feeling she might have 
entertained was ; boldness and daring, des- 
peration and lessness, the very attendant 
spirits of murder were dominant over her, fill- 
ing her entire being, and ee like hun, 
beasts whose appe tes had been w etted by ite 
smell and signs of blood. 

Almost a smile was on her lips as she moved 
silently across the floor of Jocelyne’s boudoir 
into the bedroom beyond, where everything be- 
tokened such sweet purity and holy peace. Ex- 
+ pag eee 5 se satigbergecar Bat hin 

e darkened windows; large easy-chairs, up- 
holstered in white, stood about in graceful ar- 
rangement; a French bed, low and exquisitel 
carved, stood at one end of the room, with i 
white silken and lace canopy, its silken cover- 
lid, its square sham pillows of silk, with fluted 
lace-edged silk ruffies; the carpet was one im- 
mense soft Turkish rug of spotless white, and 
through the door at the opposite end of the 
room, she caught a glimpse of the marble bath 
Beene: 

t was all so holy, so pure, and so awfully at 
variance with herself, her thoughts; but 
only realized, as she glided across the soft drug- 
get, that, to go away as she had come, with her 

ds yet free from the ineffaceable stain of 
blood, with her soul lost to all eternity, was not 
preferable to the knowledge that if she left only 
the fair form of Jocelyne lying on her couch, 
instead of the beautiful that animated it, 
3 way was clear as sunlight to the desired 


end. 
So, with stealthy steps and silent motion, she 


crossed the floor and removed one of the massive - 


sham pillows from the bed; with calm, con- 
trolled step she returned to the couch where 
Jocelyne slept, and raised the pillow in her 
strong, untrembling hands, Her nerves were 
quiet as a babe’s on its mother’s breast; her 
heart-beats came regular as the doomed girl’s 
before her; her face was only bloodlessly pallid ; 
the sole sign she gave of anythingsave the most 
astonishing Serene . y 

For one second she raised the pillow high in 
the air, poisi & it for the fatal hie and then, 
she flung it suddenly down on Jocelyne’s sweet 
face, and held it there, with hands strong en- 
ough to have crushed the life out of a strong 
man! 

A minute—two—three—four—five. Was it 


eternity? Had she lived a thousand lives, or’ 


was it andther world in which she was? Dare 

she lift that te low and look beneath? Dare she 
of her desperate resistance 

hopeless struggles the girl had 


made? 
And then—Rose lifted the lace-frilled pillow, 
to see that the lovely face had turned from its 


: 


SOWING THE WIND. 


pure, delicate fairness to a dull, purple-dark hue 
—as she had expected to see it; but there was 
no contortion of fears or horrors on the calm 
features, so calm, so awfully calm. 

She laid her hand on the heart that gave no 
response to her_touch, and then. Rose St. Felix 
knew that to the list of her other sins she had 
added the red horror of murder! Then she 
knew. there would be mourning in place of mar- 
riage-bells! 

ery apetly and coolly she completed her 
work, and her fertile brain teemed with curious- 
ly wild delight as she anticipated how natural it 
would be to account for everything in the light 
of scientific and medical common sense. 

“ Jocelyne was subject to fainting spells—all 
the household was aware of the fact—her maid 


and suffocated while unconscious?” 

And shesmiled as she turned Jocelyne over, 
laying the still face against the blue silken cush- 
ion of the couch, and placing one hand inside her 
wrapper over her heart. 

Then. she replaced’ the large pillow on Joce- 
lyne’s bed; then she gave a parting glance of 
scrutiny around the room, ots then went away, 
unseen, unheard by human eye or ear! 

And she was apparently enjoying a siesta of 
some duration when her maid wrapped at her 
door with the summons that it was the hour at 
which she desired to be called, 

And then she.sat,down and had just had her 
lovely hair dressed when the terrible news went 
forth through the house, and commotion and 
fear and distraction reigned. paramount. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
r A ANS PAGED Miah SORROW, | 4 

HE anguish t rei © a cot fear 
and pain, at Westwood. the first distraction of 
horror and insane grief that. Florian Ithamar 
suffered; the shock received by friends and ac- 
quaintances; the deathly gloom and woe that 
settled like an ebon pall over the household of 
which the life and light had been so suddenly, 
soawfully extinguished; the grand Eyppaly: 
and womanly tenderness of Rose St. Felix under 
the heart-breaking circumstances—all these are 

unnecessary to portray in detail, 

There had been ev done that hope 
and despair could st, when the terrible 
news had come gaspingly from. Pauline’s blanch- 
ed lips that Miss Jocelyne was dead on her 
couch. Mounted grooms, on the fleetest horses 
in the stables, had galloped for three physicians 
in the vicinity ; hot water applications had been 
used, warmed blankets, and Rose, even, had 
knelt at the side of the lounge for an hour, 
briskly rubbing the dainty, cold limbs. 

Then the physicians come, and from them 
Florian Ithamar heard the doom of his despe- 
rate hopes, that would not permit a second’s 
intermission in the effort to restore her, He 
heard the fiat, upon which the three agreed— 
after pumberless questions and close examina- 
tion—that Miss rie had, beyond a doubt. 
been seized with an attack of heart-disease, an: 
during the state of unconsciousness, be- 
come suffocated by having buried her head on 
her pillow—possibly, very prone, because 
she had thereby endeavored tostifle her moans, 

In her very unselfishness of bravery she had 
met her untimely death! : 

There was no inquest necessary, for the certi- 
ficate of hy Pome sicians was cient warranty 
that Miss Merle’s decease was from natural 
causes; and then kind hands arrayed the slight, 
lovely form in her —e wedding-robes, an 
strong arms carried her down into the parlor, 
where the flowers had bloomed for her mar- 
riage, where they now hung withered—stricken 
like the sweet human flower that was not less 
fair than they. 

Then they buried her in the vault of the 
Westwood chapel—and the end of the sudden, 
agonizing excitement was come, me into 
that bitter passivity of pain, that deathly lone- 
someness of endurance that no words can ex- 
press, or no imagination picture; that returns to 
the arene empty eeacienice, of the es ome 
seems no longer, and never again possible 
be, home, since the dear one has been carried 


away. ; 
‘Then followed days and nights to Mr. Itha- 
mar we have no heart to even attempt to 

iim Y stricken, bereft, he took his sorrows to 


Then followed days and nights to Rose St. 
Felix we cannot portrey—w la they held, what 
be apa only her own forfeited soul 

ewl | ‘ 
Since the day of the funeral, now a week 
agone, she and Str Ithamar had not met, even 
table; for be had shunned all human society, 

if the sight and sound of life were too ‘ 
ant to ure; and Rose had made no effort to 
thrust. herself upon him, knowing full well 
thas hen Eeebenop-wettid barunwéloome and un- 


But she left nothing undone that could in 
co an 
way contribute indirectly to his comfort. 


was she whose quiet, admirable arrangements 
had every trace of the funeral gloom removed 
from the living rooms of the house by the time 
the Westwood carriage had returned from the 
burial; it wasshe who quietly, unostentatiously 
removed the little trifles that were too keenly 
suggestive of Jocelyne’s bright young: pre- 
sence; she who paid the graceful tribute she in- 
tended Ithamar should see, of draping Joce- 
lyne’s langhing-éyed’ portrait, in the parlors, 
with a magnificent wreath of camelias and car- 
nations, which she carefully moistened every 
hour from the time she arranged it until Itha- 
mar first saw it—this dark, snowy day, a week 
from the hour of the funeral, when he emerged 
from the unendurable loneliness and gloom of 
his library, and supposing the quiet parlors un- 
oceupied, had gone dejectedly in. 

_ He was marvelously changed, and Rose, sit- 
ting patiently, concealed by the sweeping cur- 
tains that were draped across the oriel window, 
almost started» from her ‘chair at the signs of 
grief and despair on his face. 

He had aged -years during that vigil of sor- 
row; his splendid eyes were dull with tear- 
shedding, and sunken, and bister-circled; his 
countenance was worn and wan, and his grand 
head drooped as if the burden om his h was 
too much for even his magnificent physique to 
carry. 

But; even with all these signs of misery and 

Sepatring wretchedness, he was grand, noble 
and attractive; and Rose’s heart went out in a 
tenderness of per toward him that made her 
dark eyes shine with lambent fires. 

He saw the flower-wreathed portrait instantly ; 
and he went over toward it, with a fresh agon 


looking out from his eyes. He stood before i 

terrible sobs breaking from his lips, and hot 
tears blinding the sweet face from his eyes, 
Then he bowed his head on the marble mantel 
beneath it, and Rose saw the trembling of his 
figure, and heard the low, inarticulate cries that 
were wrenched from his very soul, and, with a 
delicacy so contrary to the other phases of her 
nature, she noiselessly withdrew by a door in 
ne oriel that gave exit upon the main entrance 


All unconscious that she had come, or gone, 
Mr. Ithamar stood long under Jocelyne’s pic- 
ture, the faint sweet odor of the carnations com~ 
ing to him like a memory of the di and im- 


ressing him with a vivid sensation his dar- 
ling’ nearness. 
radually the paro: of bitter pain was 


assuaged, and the marble calmness born of ex- 
hausted emotion, the awful calmness of infinite 
d ir, of dead and buried hopes, took its place, 
and he walked away from the laughing-eyed, 
sunny-faced picture, and sat down in a low 
easy-chair, where the speaking eyes could not 
follow him with their unconscious, smiting 


pain, 

A low rap on the door made his fair face flush 
with mingled astonishment and resentment that 
any one in the house should attempt to intrude 
upon him; then he remembered he was not in 
his own private rooms, that the drawing-room 
Now ane the family and rm ones oe ie 

e thou; were occurring to him, OC! 
was followed by the entrance of Rose, lookin, 
like some animated marble statue in the exqui- 
site colorlessness of her complexion. Her eyes 
were spore with tender pity and sad sympa- 
thy; her beautiful lips were grave and expres- 
sive; her golden hair was wound in a thick coil 
of severe simplicity of style around her shapely 
head; her dense-black dress, trimmed in cre 
trailed softly over the floor, unrelieved but by 


dainty crepe lisse ruchings at her throat and 
wrists, an ee jewelry. 
She had deli about entering, unsum- 


moned, into his presence, but it had seemed im- 
possible for her to deny herself the delight of 


seeing him, hearing him even though the 
i teantieiey ainadd epaatitveiptice-painthiote hi ; 


so she had gone in, with a quiet, gentle e, 
her eyes expressing the fear of the thetty she 


was taking. 

__ Mr. Ithamar looked at her, almost sternly, as 

2 enieny her why she had dared to obtrude 
erself. 


_. With a little sudden motion that was grace 
itself, she reached out her hand to him, 

‘Cousin Florian! Do not forbid me to speak 
to you, do not send me away from youin your 
sorrow! I have been waiting and waiting, hop- 
ing you would allow me to help you bear it— 
don’t send me away now!” 

Her voice was pleading sweetness itself, but 
not for his ears. The stern questioning look 
only deepened on his pale face. 

“You could not have helped me bear my sor- 
row. You cannot help me now.” 

His voice fairly vibrated with its freight of 
passionate pain, 

‘All this long, long week I have been alone, 
Florian—did you forget I have not had any one 
— a word to? Isuffer, too, Florian. 

* But not as I par God! can any one 
ever suffer as I suffer? If have been careless, 


thoughtless of you, it is because I have had no 
care or thought but for my lost darling—my 
lost and gone dar! 


ad 
Tits stern lips quiverodttn spito of himself, in 
‘ a very spasm of agony, : 


“Florian, you must not give way to your 
grief so entirely. You must remember that 
what is:your loss—~our loss—is Jocelyne’s pain F 
Try to remember, to realize that if she had her 
free choice, this moment, it would be to remain 
in the happy Heaven, where she is, rather than 
return to us.” 

He looked at her, vehement reproach on his 


eae 

“ T cannot think so—my little love who loved 
meso! I only pray her spirit may be permit- 
ted to be ever about me; I only hope I shall 
never lose the vividness of the sensation I have 
that she is here—with me—in this very room— 
to know how truly I mourn her!” 

A little accession of pallor was on Rose’s face, 
and her fair hands trembled. Here, in’ this 
room, the girl whose young life she had swept 
aside asione sweeps aside an insect! The blood 
curdled and: crept chillily through ‘her veins, 
and a little look of horror came to her eyés, as 
she involuntarily looked up at the enwreathed 
picture, almost expecting to see it spring from 
the camelias' and carnations her treacherous 
hands had —_— there. But, the eyes only 
s emed laughing in girlish happiness of heart, 
and Rose’s heart resumed its normal beating, 
and she inwardly felt exasperated with herself 
for. a panoies wp tt a a 

erhaps she is here—your guardian angel 
Florian: and from the very fact that you would 
not wish to displease her by inordinate grief is 
a reason in favor of my argument that you do 
yourself and Jocelyne wrong in giving way so 
uncontrollably.” 

He covered his face with one hand and said 
nothing. Rose went on, in a low, soothing 
voice: 

‘*You are no coward to desire. to take your 
own life because Heaven has robbed ae of your 
chief joy, nor do I think your morbid fancies 
and feelings will lead you so far that you will 
become ill in consequence of them, You are a 
man, Florian, whom Heaven has stricken no 
more than hundreds of others who have lived 
through it, and thanked God in after days for 
it 


His pale cheeks flushed as if the thought o 
pressed him, but his voice was gentler when he 
spoke than she had yet heard it, and a great 

rill of hope mded.-to it. 

“You mean to be kind, Iva, but I cannot bear 
it—yet. I cannot stay here, where everything 
reminds me perpetually of her—where you 
even, who loved her, who was her friend, and 
whom she loved so dearly, remind me of my ir 
reparable loss... I shall go away from West- 
wood. I shall travel until I feel I dare return, 
and while [ am gone you will see that every- 
thing goes well.” 

Go away from Westwood—from her! The 
thought pierced her like a sword. 

“Florian! Do not think of such a thing!” 

She almost ¢g: it; but he, absorbed in his 
own misery, paid no heed. 

“Tt is my only hope from madness, for I real- 
will yield i 


He was thoughtfully kind, even in the midst 
of this woe that so nearly crushed him; and 
Rose thought, as she ie iy at over it in 
her mind, that perhaps it was that heshould 
go—best that he should not see her for a , 

best that he should not her fi time 
so that when he did return all her beauty and 
grace might dazzle him afresh. 

She made herself indispensable to him in those 
few days of preparation; her quiet, unobtrusive 
attention was gratefully received by him; and 
when, in the chilling gloom of a December 
dusk; when the wind shrieked and tore like mad 
demons through the swa@ branches of the 
trees in the park, she stood in the doorway to 
say good-by, she realized that it was indeed 
that she should no longer be forced to feign a 
sorrow she did not feel, or repress the exulta- 
tion she did e ence. | 

“Tya, good-by! I will write occasionally to 
let you know where I am. God bless you 
for your kindness to me—and to her! Good- 
by! 

Vaid she laid her warm, pulsing hand in his, 
and lifted her grave eyes to his hag} face. 

** Good-by, Ficrian May you d the rest 
from sorrow you go toseek! I will stay here, 
always ready, alwa; lad to welcome you 
home again, no mat ow soon or how 
you come,” 

— the carriage rolled away into the cold 


——. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
HOME AGAIN, AND WHAT? 
Tum days and the weeks and the months went 


by at Westwood, and Rose St. Felix to 
realize that at last her feet were permanently 
| placed upon the rock of safety. — ‘ 
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——— 


In the first few months that, had- succeeded 
Mr, Ithamar’s departure, it had been almostim- 
possible for her to realize that her husband 
would not appear upon the scene at any moment; 
but as the time went on, and he did not come, 
she began to believe that he had really gone 
abroad as he had said. 

Regularly upon the first of every month she 
sent the money to the address St. Felix. had 
given her, and received in return a receipt tothe 
effect that, ‘‘ Ernest St, Felix” had received the 
stated amount from ‘ Miss Iva Ithamar,” and 
Rose_ knew, were the receipts even to. come to 
Mr. Ithamar’s knowledge, it would occasion 
nothing more than surprise, or, at very most, 
cep eewe: 

With rising hope, came fearlessness and 
courage, and absorbed by the all-powerful pas- 
sion for Mr. Ithamar, the strength of which 
deepened daily, his long absence the effect 
of both deadening any occasional qualms of an 
outraged. enone smothered, conscience, and of 
securing her still more strongly in her determi- 
nation and position forthe last grand move in 
the desperate game she was playing. 

The months went by—a year, and there came 
nonews of Mr. Ithamar’s return to Westwood. 
Letters were received both by Lane, his agent, 
and occasionally by Rose, to whom he wrote 
briefly and cautiously, as though nothing but a 
sense of the duty he owed her impelled him, 

‘When a year and ahalf had gone by, then 
Rose became restless, anxious, unhappy. Her 
patience had been put to a terrible strain, and 
she began to feel she could not endure much 
longer the misery of a ‘‘ hope deferred,” which 
“maketh the heart sick;” yet she had no alter- 
native but to wait, cheris! ns Fe. secret hopes 
and desires, and wildly looking for her re- 
ward, 

Then came a telegram, by cable, dated Paris, 
announcing Mr. Ithamar’s immediate return to 
Westwood, and then, with almost insane 
ecstasy of delight, Rose realized that she was at 
last onthe threshold of her happiness. 

Preparations were at once inaugurated for the 
self-exiled traveler’s return—not ostentatious 
pe rations, for Rose knew he would come 

ck sad and heart-sore, but those quiet, unob- 
trusive preparations that make the returning 
one feel they are more than welcome. 

Tt had been Lane’s suggestion to have the 
park illuminated with Chinese lanterns, and 
evergreen decorations in the mansion; he had 
wanted the entire corps of servants to greet 
their master in a body, and have the chimes in 
the Westwood chapel tower rung in honor of his 
return. 

But Rose, with her innate delicacy; had. for- 
bidden any such demonstrations. ithin the 
houseshe made everything as cheerful as possible, 
and the day appointed for Mr. [thamar’s return 
she had the windows all opened, letting the glad 
summer sunshinein, in its warmth and beauty. 
She had the piano opened, with new music 
strewn in neat confusion upon it—music she had 
taken care tolearn well. She placed tiny vases 
of flowers here and there, and on a low, ebony 
table she left, her work—a handsome, delicate 
blue satin ribbon, to which she was affixing a 
cross and a crown at either end, for a book- 
mark for the chapel Bible. 

Around Jocelyne’s picture she had twined 
glossy-hued smilax, and beneath Mr. Ithamar’s 

rtrait she had hung a massive, velvet-dre-ed 

racket, on which was a basket of exquisite 
flowers, with his initials in contrasting colors. 

For dinner she had ordered his favorite dishes, 
and intended, at the latest moment, to place a 
boutonniere at his plate; she had forgotten 
nothing that a loving woman could do to mani- 
fest her delicate welcome. : 

Then she made her toilette, and looked like 
some princess of the blood-royal when shestood 
ready dressed to meet him—looked as she had 
intended to look, ree in grace and beauty and 
manner to any of the grand ladies Mr. Ithamar 
had seen abroad. 

She wore an elaborate house dress of com- 
bined black silk and grenadine, the stylishly- 
trimmed skirt trained racefull ; the corsage 
eut high, and edged with soft creamy lace, the 
elbow-sleeves displaying her exquisite arms that 
were clasped with gold and jet bands. She wore 
a massive necklace of jet and gold, and brooch 
and earrings en suite. : 

Her lustrous golden hair was piled high on 
her head in a combination of flossy finger-puffs, 
and soft braids; with a thick fluffy frieze of 
crimp over her white forehead, and two thick 
loose curls at the back. 

She was royally magnificent; and her dark 
eyes sparkled and glowed, and her lips grew 
redder and fairly smiling with happiness, as the 
time came when Mr. Ithamar’s arrival was mo- 
mentarily expected. 

She had sent the horses and carriage to the 
Westwood depot to meet him, and now she was 
only waiting; only waiting to welcome the re- 
turn of him whom she had blighted. . 

He éame as he went, with no display, no os- 
tentation; and as the iage-wheels sounded 
on the gravel drive at the foot of the portico. 
Rose, standing in the drawing-room, did no’ 
know whether or not she dare meet him before 
the coachman 


and footman, 
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Should she risk being able to perfectly con- 
trol her exuberant happiness?—and in the one 
moment that she deliberated, Mr. Ithamar:had 
alighted, given an order for his luggage, and 
entered the cheery, sunshiny room where Rose 
stood, handsomeas ever, but with an ineffaceable 
gloom on his face that instantly turned to Joce- 
Tyne’s picture, as he advanced down the room to 
The tender little tribute touched him kindly, 
and as he accidentally caught sight of his own 
portrait, with its mute, beautiful evidence of 
regard, he felt a sudden sense of the kindness 
and delicacy of the woman who had staid in his 
house and ordered all things so well. 

ne went up almost to her before he spoke. 

‘Tva!’ 

His voice broke thé thrall she seemed to be in; 
his handsome, grave face made her heart thrill; 
his deep, earnest eyes, with their burden of 
gloomy trouble, seemed to pierce her very soul 
and with a little glad; we ba tea ery she met 
him, her eyes shining, her lips smiling. 

“Oh, Florian! I am so glad, so g) 
you again!” - 

And she lifted her lovely face for him to kiss. 

Of course he kissed her—then he felt her form 
tremble in his’ arms, and she suddenly shrunk 
away from him, as if she had been guilty of an 
act she regretted. 7 

He felt the thrilling of her frame; he saw the 
flush, then the pallor that swept across her face; 
he noted the rapture in her éyes, and, as. if by a 
revelation; he understood it;all, why she: had 
been Lia He apt so long to wait for him, 
why she had been so averse to his going, why 
she was so eagerly excited now. 

That one moment told him all—that she was 
in love with him. 

A feeling of repulsion was the first sensation 
of which he was conscious-——he, who was still 
true as steel to the memory of his lost—he who 
had no desire ever to love or be loved again 
other than as friendship dictated. 

But Rose had not. the remotest idea of his 
knowledge or his secret dislike of her regard for 
him; even when he turned almost sharply away 
from her, 

She went on talking, warmly, eagerly. 

‘You have been gone so long, Florian! It 
seems as if it had been a century since you were 
at home... It is so good to see you once more, so 
good! Are you not glad to get back again?” 

Her eyes were shining duskily, and her tones 
were so full of tender joy: 

“Naturally one is glad to return home after 
months of travel and unrest, Iva.” 

He tried not to manifest his true feelings in 
his tone or manner, but he did not succeed; and 
then Rose knew why; and she resolved to take 
another tack, for win him she would, by one 
wey or another. 

ow, it was natural that she should pale pain- 
fully at his words and manner, and she did, and 
fitted her language to it. 

“Tt seems hard, Florian, that after I have 
waited so long, so rece you_come home to 
me so cold, so cruel, so harsh! Have I in any— 
Mie rye OD re ae ad 

ittle sobs alternated with the pleading 
question, and tears stood in her beautiful eyes. 

Ithamar was touched... She had been kind, 
and patient, and certainly deserved forbearance 
and tenderness at his hands. His conscience re- 

roached him that he had suffered himself to 
‘eel as he did toward her; simply because he 
was so entirely unable to appreciate her pas- 
sion, 

So he strove to make amends; he reached out 
his arm and drew her to him, and kissed her 
forehead. 

‘“My good, kind little cousin, my little sister, 
I do not mean to be cruel or cold to you, who 
have done so much for me. You must be gene- 
rous, as you always are, and if I seem distant 
and cynical, remember I have suffered great 
trouble, that, although it has left me very far 
different from the way in which it found me, 


to see 


still, L hope, I am the same to you as I have al- , 


ways been, your best friend, your brother.” 
¢ held her affectionately in his arms a mo- 
ment, and she drooped her head on his shoulder, 
great thrills of ecstasy ree inevery nerve 
of her body—Jocelyne forgotten, St. Felix for- 
otten, everything forgotten except that she 
oved this man with the first passion of her ar- 
dent heart. 
_ Shortly after, Lane, the agent who had been 
in active charge of affairs, had an interview 
with Mr. Ithamar; then followed dinner, and af- 
ter that a quiet evening, during which there was 
a little music, some conversation, and exquisite 
happiness to 7 
_At an early hour Mr. Ithamar bade her good- 
night, and retired, to the lib ; while Rose 
went to her own oe, with excited brain and 
shining eyes that found no sleep that night, for 


oy. 

: ie. her waiting time was over, and the time 
of her reward was close at hand. Not areward 
that should be lightly won, or bestowed for ser- 
vices that had been performed, 

But a reward for which she was to 
her cards with subtle skill; for which she would 
have to play with a cautious hand, 

But which she would win! 
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Fcr she had sworn to win; she had sworn 
that, to one who had Eons what she had 
already accomplished, all things were possible! 
She would not, could not, dare not stop now. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE ‘‘GRAND MOVE.” 


THE days went on at Westwood much as the 
days of Mr. Ithamar’s absence had done, except 
that there was always the joy of knowing he 
was there. There were some visits made and 
received, but ibe 4 few, for Mr. Ithamar had 
not come back with healed wounds; and, despite 
her determination to win him for her own, 
Rose St. Felix believed his heart-wounds never 
would be healed. 

Notwithstanding, she bent all her energies to 
the task» of winning him; she was bright and 
cheerful, and succeeded perfectly in making 
him thankful that his home was the sunny, 
beautiful house it was, and not in the gloom of 
desolation that would have reigned she not 
been there. 

She was always exquisitely dressed for the oc- 
casion; always beautiful, pata, entertaining 
and ruled his house with the ease. and dignity of 
a thorough gentlewoman. 

If only she had not loved him. The idea op- 
pressed him, annoyed him, even though Rose 
was delicacy and reserve itself. But, he read 
her passion in the droop of her eyes before’ his, 
and, as the dave wore on and grew into weeks, 
he saw that all his cool courtesy, his brotherly 
regard, hismere friendly esteem had not quench- 
ed her love for him. 

Then he began to grow restless and miserable 
about it, for the more he thought of the fact 
that this beautiful woman, this cousin of his, 
loved him, the re his grand, chivalrous na- 
ture was exercised, in the same proportion that 
his pity went out to her, that in return for all 
her goodness, her kindness, her patience; he was 
Nie y incapable of bestowing more than grati- 
ude, 

And Rose, with her keen perception, under- 
stood just how he felt; and she decided that the 
time for passive action was over—she must make 
her daring move. 

And so it came about that one evening in mid- 
summer, one hot, breathless night when the 
very moonlight seemed saturated with discom- 
fort and warmth, when she and Mr. Ithamar 
were sitting on the wide, marble-floored porti- 
co, with the languorous odors of roses and hon- 
eysuckle heavy on the sensuous air, that she 
made her ‘‘ grand move.” 

“*T think I shall telegraph for rooms at New- 
pee to-morrow, Florian, for the remainder of 

jhe season.” 

“T would advise you to doit. I shall remain 
at Westwood except for probably a day orso at 
atime. Ishall miss 6p very much, Iva.” 

He did not see the flash of her eyes—the droop- 
ing lids prevented that. 

‘T shall be sorry to have you miss me,” she 
said, gently, and then she looked at him; ‘‘be- 
cause, Florian, I think it very improbable that1 
shall ‘return to Westwood. I have given the 
subject deliberate comes and my decision is 
to securerooms at the Windsor, for the winter, 
for my maid and myself.” 

It was impossible to misconstrue her meaning. 
He knew at once what she meant; that it was 
not agreeable to her sense of delicacy and pru- 
dence for her, a beautiful unmarried woman, 
to remain indefinitely in his house, and he 
frees unmarried, even though they were rela- 

ives. 

He remembered how, when Jocelyne had 
come to him, she had been attended by her 
elderly maid, who had been her constant friend 
and adviser, until Pauline, her daugher, had 
taken the onerous duties off the mother’s 
shoulders, while she still remained, a sort of 
“sheep dog.” 

It all recurred to Mr. Ithamar suddenly, as he 
listened to her sweet, low voice, and took in the 
beauty of the peers she made, with eyes that 
had no love in them—nothing more than the ad- 
miration of an artist. He wondered, for the 
first time, if it could be possible that other peo- 
ple had looked upon Iva’s remaining under his 
roof in the same light in which she had made it 
appear to him; and, as he candidly admitted to 
himself that he should haps judge harshly 
if called upon to express his views on a similar 
case, he was conscious of a feeling of pitying, 
tender protection toward her. 

For the first time he realized that if she re- 
mained at Westwood, gossip might sully her 
fair name, and her future prospects for mar- 
riage be b He realized that her view of 
the case was correct, and he was almost angry 
with himself that, in hisown gloom and care- 
lessness of thought, he had permitted her to 
ie the painful: step she had taken, so deli- 
cately. 

He looked at her, as she sat in a low, rustic 
chair, her white draperies floating off in bil- 
lowy heaps on the marble flooring, her beautiful 
face beauteously as the moonlight stream- 
ed upon it; her dark lasheslying on cheeks, 
her straight dark brows so exquisitely marked, 
her shining hair falling in several massive curls 
at her back, and tied -with a narrow blue rib- 
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bon—the first, color he had’ geen’ ‘her wear since 
his return. i 

She certainly was beautiful, graceful and well- 
bred; but by the pang at his heart, when he 


thought how his little lost. love had so often sat | 
there in. the same chair, in the moonlight, her | 


dusk eyes laughing, her dusk hair swaying in the 


soft air, he knew he never would, never could | 


love another woman, no matter how fair, how 
charming he might think her. . 
And certainly never Iva. Not the first im- 
pulse of anything warmer than cousinly or 
brotherly regard had ever for a second stirred 


his heart toward her; and yet, as he sat there, | 


the thought loomed almost formidably before 
him—should he marry her? : ‘ 

And, despite the ‘quivering thrills of pain 
that he Pape ueed at the thought. of his lost 
little love, he found ‘himself reasoning out the 
train of thought. 

He was a young man still—not forty—and per- 
haps, on account of his name, his estates, his 
wealth, it was his duty to marry. True, he never 
again could love, but here was a fair, good 
woman who had been patient in her waiting for 
him, who undoubtedly loved him, who was fit- 
ted by birth and breeding to take her place as 
his wife—and again he felt the distressful thrill 
of anguish. is wife! And bonny Jocelyne 
lying with her hands over her pulseless heart— 
sweet, eager, ardent Jocelyne whom he had 
never cradled on his. breast, or to whom Whis- 
pered, “my own, all my own, my wife !” 

But that'was forever impossible; and, aided 
by. the bitter discipline he had endured those 
long long moriths, hé reasoned further. 

um will be no unhappier, and Iva will be hap- 
pier. If children come they will be my pride 
and oth ni it may be, it always is; that the 
pathot duty will lead to at least the possession 
of a clear conscience.. I feel, conscientiously, 
that I owe my cousin Iva reparation for any un- 
pleasantness {may have caused her.” 

Rose was sitting quietly all this while, slowly 
swaying her rusti¢ rocker to’ and fro, her fair 
hands softly caressing a fragrant rose in them, 
Perhaps she knew the probable train of thought 
her words ‘had started; ‘perhaps she only sur- 
mised; but, in either case, while her brain was 
whirling, her heart throbbing, her whole being 
going out in adoring passion toward this man, 
she sat there, outwardly calm and self-possessed, 
waiting for the verdict. 

And in Mr. Ithamar’s mind the stru, 
on, and then, at last, he looked at and 
called her name, gravely, yet with a pitying 
tenderness in the tones. 

‘‘Tya, I thank you for the delicacy and’ cour- 
agé that prompted you to say to me what T feel 
suré must have been very unpleasant for you to 
say.. Lhave been selfish in my sorrow, not to 
have seen or thought of what you have suggest- 
ed. You are perfectly right in wishing to go 
away from Westwood} only, Iva—if,; as m 
wife, you could be content to remain, you wi 
cut thé Gordian knot of the difficulty.” 

He spoke so quietly, so gravely, but he said it, 
He asked her to be his wife, his wi ife—her! 

A deathly paleness sprung to her cheeks; her 
eyes seemed, fice flames of living fire; it required 
all her wonderful bat me to restrain her 
from throwing herself at his feet and kissing 
them in her mad happiness. 

Instead, she only lifted her white lids, with 
wonder and questioning in her eyes. 

* Your wife, Florian?” 

He went over, and stood before her, 80 hand- 
some, so grand, so kingly. 

“Tf you can consent to take the poor remnant 
of affection perhaps I should not dare offer you. 
I loved Jocelyne with all the ardor of my na- 
ture, and her untimely death has, you’ know, 
left me a gloomy, undesirable companion. But 
next to her, Iva, Tare for you, and I will be to 
you a good husband, although I cannot give you 
what you desiré—a heart overflowing with ar- 
dent, affection. If you can take me,knowing 
this—if ‘you, assured of my high esteem and 
respect and true regard, can come to me—” N 

e smiled kindly, gravely, as he opened his 
arms for her to come if she would, 

And with a little inarticulate cry of rapture, 
she flew'to him, and hid her face on his’ breast, 
while he gently closed his arms around her, and 
drooped his face t6 hers, in a kiss of affection on 
her bright'golden head. - 

‘““Plorian! [ kniow | will never be first in your 
heart, but to be second is a thousand times pre- 
terable than to possess the ardent love of all the 
world! Oh, Florian, you haye made me ‘the 
happiest. woman in the world—if I might only 
tell you how I—I—love—you! ; 

He almost shrunk at the low, passionate ardor 
of her tones, at her linging caress. 

“Tknow you loye me, Iva, and I promise to 
bea kind, thoughtful husband to you—yes, ten- 
der anditrue, God knows. You will be happy 
here at Westwood; you shall have whatever you 
like, and reign queen, You shall never regret 
having given’ yourself to such ‘a beegarly-heart- 
edloverasL” She : 

Her dark ‘eyes were rapturous a3 she raised 
te can Belg Bd Phi aah aaildo 6 

‘Life ‘old no hig! ppiness 
our wife, Florian! Even if you were the poor- 
Z that the earth, t 


le went 


est man should still love 
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you; your riches and position have no weight 
with me. It is you—you—I love!” 

Her devotion, her ardent tenderness, could 
not fail to touch him. He bent and kissed her 
forehead. 

“My poor little girl! I wish, for your sake, 
I could return a tithe of your affection for me.” 

She clung to his arm, her lovely hands clasped 


| around it. 


“T have sufficient love for us both, Florian. 
I will be so devoted, so kind, so entirely mind- 
ful of your comfort and happiness, so constant 
in ‘my ceaseless endeavors to obey and please 
you, that you will have to love me!” 

And to have seen her impassioned face, her 
ardent eyes, her exquisite beauty and grace of 
form, it seemed no difficult task she had taken! 

Tf only his heart had not been buried with fair 
Jocelyne! 


CHAPTER. XXV. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE NIGHT. 


THAT night that followed Rose’s betrothal to 
Florian lfhastiat was one of wild, sleepless exu- 
berance and e¢stasy of exultation. 1 through 
the warm night hours she sat beside her open 
window, the moonlight making an uneart y 
radiance on her beautiful face, and adding al- 
most weird luster to her eyes, her thoughts per- 
mitted free rein to revel as they would. 

At first it had seemed impossible that she had 
succeeded in this bold fight. against Fate itself; 
she had been. unable to realize more than that 
her lover’s arms had been around her, and_his 
kiss, coldly kind though it was, yet still a kiss 
of betrothal, on her forehead. 

That hid been a second of intoxicating happi- 
ness, When no thought intruded of success, or 
gain, or security, or—the terrible means by 
which she had come to it. 

But now she was capable of reviewing in her 
mind, and realizing that what she had so covet- 
ed and desired was verily her own. Hereto- 
fore, her, position had not been positively se- 
cured; now it would be, for, as the wite of 
florian Ithamar, she would, not only defy the 
whole world to discover her identity, but Ernest 
St. Felix as well. That he would have any sen- 
timental objection to her remarriage, she knew 
was perteouly: impossible; that he would appear 
on the scene and spoil her pane she knew he 
would have not the slightest disposition to do, 
so long as'’she was able and willing to pay the 
price for her immunity from him. ) 

But—and her dark eyes sparkled almost un- 
naturally in the vivid moonshine—if he should 
come back, when, by any chance, he learned of 
her betrothal, if he dared interfere, there was 
more than one way to silence him. And her 
hands could be no redder than they were now. 
But she anticipated nosuch extremity of action; 
she gave herself up to the exuberant delight of 
the hour, and gave unlicensed freedom to her 
thoughts as she sat there looking out upon the 
fair estates that would soon be her own. 

She was determined to have her engagement 
a Short one; and, in consideration of the fact 
that it was now unnecessary for her to go away 
from Westwood, she desired its publicity as 
much as possible. She longed for the time 
when she might know she stood in her own 
home, the honored wife of its lord; knowing, 
perfectly well, that no cruel, or harsh, or sus- 
picious word would ‘ever’ dare be breathed 
against Florian Ithamar’s' wife; knowing that 
his wealth ‘and position and ‘influence were 
magic safeguards against even her terrible 


past. 

“Tt is July now—in September the marriage 
must take place.’ We must have a magnificent 
display; there must be a breakfast, and a band 
of concealéd music, and in the evening a ball 
and reception. ‘I will send my order at once 
for the most magnificent trousseau that Worth 
can design; Florian will have the family jewels 
reset; I shall - be gay and joyous, and my hus- 
band shall have no reason to regret having in- 
stalled me in Jocelyné’s place.” 

There came just a tiny hint of pallor over her 
face_as she mentally pronounced the name of 
the victim to her jealous hate. 

“T wonder why I have thought so much more 
than’ usual of her to-day, and to-night? I pre- 
sume it is because Phave accomplished that for 
which I removed her. I’ wonder what she 
would think if she knew—I wonder if she does 
know?” 

A little shiver,of nervousness took momentary 
possession of her ‘at the foolishly inwelcome 
thought that so suddenly intruded itself, and 
Rose gave @ little involuntary look toward the 
open door of the small bedroom ‘where her maid 
slept—Pauline it was, who had entered her ser- 
yice when Jocelyne no longer needed. her, and 
who had been Rose's almost constant companion 
since; for, despite her recklessness, her awful 
courage, her indomitable will in the perform- 
ance of’ the dtities she had chosen; Rose would 
not. remain alone ‘at night; for’ it was at) night 
that, her outraged congciencé téok its revenge in 
the form of fear and terror. (9° 

And to-night, when thd clocks had tolled two, 
and there was 6 olen stilinads of a summer 
night brooding over the moonlighted la pe, 
Rose was Conscious Of unusual vividness of sen" 
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‘ even if possible, 
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sation that was a mixture of superstitious un- 
rest and memories of haunting regret. 

“T am worse than a child, sillier than a bear- 
story-frightened baby! I will not permit m 
imaginative thoughts to intrude into my happi- 
ness, like a death’s-head at a feast. What is 
Jocelyne Merle, lying moldered in her coffin 
over yonder, to me?” 

She arose from her chair as she spoke, with 
her eyes looking almost defiantly in the direc- 
tion of the little chapel whither her hands had 
consigned her victim; a glance of almost. smil- 
ing contempt was in them, and a sneer at her 
own transient, inexplainable sensations of alarm 
was on her beautiful lips. 

A glance that turned suddenly to a look of 
frozen horror, 

A sneer that was petrified on her lips that 
blanched to ashen. paleness. 

For, on the wide, moonlighted lawn, its vel- 
vety turf unbroken even by a shrub, she dis- 
tinctly, plainly saw Jocelyne Merle coming to- 
ward the house; her white burial dress trailing 
noiselessly over the thick, soft grass, her dusky 
hair floating over her shoulders, her lovely face 
irradiated with a weird, unearthly expression 
of marble calm! 

Jocelyne, as Rose had seen her as the fair girl 
lay in her satin-lined, satin-pillowed casket! 
Jocelyne, gliding silently, swiftly toward the 
house! 

The cry that was on Rose’s lips seemed to be 
petrified before she uttered it. Her blood ran 
through her veins in a chilling tide; an icy stag- 
nation seemed to seize her powers of volition 
and motion as she stood there, half-crazed with 
the awful sight of that slight, graceful figure 
come gliding over the lawn toward the house, 
toward her! 

Nearer it came, nearer still. Rose’s breath 
came in gasps of agony; great beads of pereye 
ration stood clammily on her forehead; then, as 
the figure disappeared in the vicinity of the low- 
er windows, she Pahl a low ery of crazed pain, 
and dashed into Pauline’s bedroom, shaking the 
girl vigorously. 

“Pauline! “Wake up, for God’s sake!’ T have 
seen a ghost—I have seen Jocelyne! Light the 
gas!—lock the doors!—speak to me and tell me I 
am not mad!” 

And the proud, wicked woman clung to her 
servant with a very despair of slavish fear. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE RESURRECTION FROM SLEEP. 

Nor pei td ghost, returned from the 
shadow-world, to visit reproach and the punish- 
ment of terror on the treacherous friend who 
was to usurp her place. 

Not Jocelyne in the spirit, but, Jocelyne alive, 
and in the flesh, her glorious beauty wnimpair- 
ed by the strange destiny she had undergone! 

Jocelyne Merle alive, whom they all had seen 
jie Westwood chapel a year and a half be- 

ore! 

In order to understand, it will be necessary to 
drop the thread of the living romance at West- 
wood and retrace our steps to that December 
day, ‘so many months past, when, with solemn 
services, ease me bride-elect had been 
laid away in her coffin in the vault in the West- 
wood pueper 

Naturally, the pitiful romance of the circum- 
stances had been made known far and wide. 
The dail hr had made almost a sensa- 
tion of the beautiful bride-elect’s sudden death 
and the names of the household at Westw: 
were, for the time, public properoy. al 

Rose St. Felix, as Iva Ithamar, and cousin of 
the groom, was in the sad story, and Ernest St. 
Felix, as he read his morning Flerald in his 
sumptuous room in the hotel that Rose’s hush- 
money purchased him, at once set to thinking 
how remarkably strange it all was. 

It will be seen he had not gone away as he 
had told Rose he intended; Kenneth Richmond 
had gone to Europe, and when St. Felix had 
written to his wife it had been his intention to 
accompany his friend. But, circumstances had 
rendered it unadvisable, and he had quartered 
himself tebe at a fashionable hotel, when 
the news came to him of the romantic sorrow 
pee had enshtouded the household at West- 
wood. 

St. Felix was a shrewd, far-seeing man, and 
it occurred to him almost instantly, when he 
read the particulars, that it was extraordinary 

He realized the very human 
por ity of Rose’s becoming attached to the 
dsome gentleman who believed her to be his 
cousin; he could well understand Rose’s jeal- 
ousy if Mr. Ithama: preferred Miss Merle to 
her; and, between the various theories that 
7 e are him, he ed br mind 
ere had been fo yy ani was at 
the bottom of it. Re 

There was not an atom of regret for Rose’s 
sake; not'a twinge, of  wabiad wrath that, in all 
human -probability, | 

some 8. while he was still living. 
need T care? She has feathered my 
nest we od by her supposed death left me un- 


in anything I may wish to do. I 
will let her have her own head so long as the 
monéy ‘comes regularly.” — ' 


se would deliberately 


| 
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He could not shake off the feeling that in some 
way Jocelyne Merle had crossed his wife’s 
path, He was haunted by it all the hours of 
that December night until it grew upon him 
alarmingly. 

‘**T wonder what possesses me?. Can it be pos- 
sible I was at all smitten by Miss Merle’s lovely 
beauty, or is it that I am continually remem- 
bering how I supposed Rose was dead, when 
she wasn’t? Of course there could be no such 
trick as that played out at Westwood; and yet 
I'd wager all I possess in the world that there’s 
something below it all—and the fascination on 
me is strong to ferret it out. I feel perfectly 

owerless in the hands of some invisible power; 
feel I must go down to Westwood.” 

And while Rose St. Felix hud been exulting 
in. the verdict of the physicians, and tender! 
obeying their directions in removing the dar’ 
hue from Jocelyne’s face, she little dreamed of 
the avenger on her track—the silent, swift'sus- 
picion that, vague, purposeless though it was, 
nevertheless pointed to her. 

He went down to Westwood, and heard the 
story of the awfully sudden, pitiful death, 
over and over again. He heard of the wild 

rief of the lover, the beautiful devotion and 

indness of Miss Ithamar, fromthe common 
people of the country, for he did not prefer to 
venture among the few families he had known 
briefly, as Richmond’s guest. But he walked 
over to Sunset Hill, now closed and deserted, 
and so lonely and gloomy among the sere, leaf- 
less trees, under the dun, snow-suggesting sky, 
and wearing no suggestion of the scenes of rey- 
elry and good cheer that had been enacted inside 
its hospitable walls. 

He walked around the pve e lonely grounds, 
where not a sound or sight of human life was 
heard or seen, feeling, with a shiver of the cold- 
ly pee wind, that ib was as desolate as 
though the nearest habitation had been a dozen 
instead of only a mile away. 

He peered curiously through the slats of the 
shutters on the ground-floor, and the contrast 
between the richly-furnished rooms within and 
the cold, cloudy world without was startling, 
for the moment, for he had forgotten that as 
Richmond had taken it furnished, he of course 
left it so. 

The early winter dusk was falling when he 
left the deserted grounds—the evening of the 
day on which Jocelyne had been laid away in 
Westwood Chapel, and, urged by that same 
restless impulse that astonished him, yet_con- 
om him, he continued his walk toward the 

ouse that sheltered his wife, not hoping to. see 
her, not desiring to see her, yet feeling that his 
nearness to her and the scene of her magnificent 
imposture would quiet the restless, vague unea- 
siness he was conscious of. 

Already the lights in the upper windows twin- 
kled from the mansion, and as St. Felix walked 
briskly along, he grew gayer and brighter until 
he found himself at the lower park entrance, 
the one through which he had been requested to 
retire that day when he had seen his wife. 

It was inexpressibly lonely. A wind was 
rising, that soughed through the gaunt tree-tops 
with weird wailing in its moans. Not a star 
was to be seen, and the frozen ground was dis- 
mally bare and gray. Not a sound of human 
life met his ear as he stood near the summer- 
house where Rose had fainted. . The walls of the 
mansion arose darkly grand at the other end of 
the lawn; far down toward the left he could 
just discern the outline of the elegant little 
chapel where they had left Jocelyne in all the 
majesty and loneliness of death. 

tle followed the path that led from the sum- 
mer-house, and when away down it, took an- 
other that intersected it, and that brought him 
to the chapel. 

St. Felix had not the first spark of cowardly 
fear or superstition in his composition, so that 
he had no unpleasant sensations when he knew 
that not five yards from him lay Jocelyne Merle 
in her coffin—that, just inside the stained gothic 
window was the door that led to the marble- 
floored vault where they had placed her, 

He was a man whose conscience had long 
since calloused, fear had been taken from him, 
and it was his destiny to go down to his eternal 
reward unwarned again by either pulsing of 
fear, or glimmer of hope. He was spiritually a 
soul-sold man; he was physically splendidly 
strong and healthy; he was mentally bE a 
and logical; and yet, in the face of all this, he 
instinctively gave a slight recoiling start and 
shiver, as, standing alone in the darkening night- 
fall, with no human presence near him, to hear 
unmistakably from within, the ns im a long, 

onized moan, as of a. soul ih, mortal extremity. 

sound died slowly, faintly away; and St. 
Felix deliberately kept his post, a gleam in his 
eyes, his lips compresse at 

4 the very heaven above, it is even worse 
than I feared!” That.cat Rose has put her out of 
the hades but she has not done her work well; 
the girl has been buried alive! My God, what 
a ; x 

For, a second, appa moan, déeper than be- 
fore, ree ae Pberifiel ours yet, even in the 

clear brain, 


ing novelty of his position, his rain |, 
SOS al cal le ak 


with Richmond, when he was boastfully show- 
ing me the splendor of his prospects. I remem- 
ber that just within this end window is a door, 
the key of which hangs beside it—the door to 
the vault where the Ithamars are laid away, 
There is a living body imprisoned there, with a 
coffin-lid screwed upon it, to whom death must 
soon come, unless I rescue her. Shall I alarm 
the family, and have her saved, and enjoy the 
satisfaction of knowing that my lady is flanked 
and—discovered, as I should whisper to her? 
Or, shall I perpetrate a romance of my own, and 
rescue her, and open another gold-mine thereby, 
and watch Rose, while she little dreams of the 
hair-swung sword over her head?. . . . If [take 
this girl from her living tomb, what shall I do 
with her—where take her in safety and com- 
fort? Sunset Hill! The empty house to which 
ican carry her, and no one will be the wiser! 
Pll do it, I can do it, I will! A second sur- 
reptitious visit, to put another body in_the 
empty coffin, that shall be dressed in Miss 
Merle’s grave-clothes, and my tracks. will be 
covered, I will attempt it!” 

These thoughts had passed through St, Felix’ 
mind with the rapidity of lightni Probably 
not a second had abapaed before he had taken 
the mental view of the case, and made the men- 
tal decision; and even while he was decidin 
had cautiously broken a pane of the stain 
glass, and crept through into the semi-darkness 
of the audience-room, where a lamp was burn- 
ing dimly, as he suddenly remembered having 
heard it always burned, 

It was only the work of a minute to gain ac- 
cess to the inner room, a vault, and by the light 
of the lamp he had taken from its place he saw 
th new, handsome casket standing on the 
trestles, that held the living girl in its horrid 


embrace. 

Then a horrible fear suddenly seized him— 
how could he unscrew the large silver-headed 
nails? His pocket-knife was useless, his fingers 
equally so: great Heaven, how was he to ac- 
complish his task after all? 

A faint, rustling noise inside the casket. in- 
creased his horror; if he could he would have 
torn the lid off bodily, regardless. of conse- 
quences, so frantic was he in his genuine hu- 
man desire to rescue this girl, 

For the moment all thought of the ultimate 
end of this task was lost; he was only a fellow- 
being, conscious of the awful peril of another. 
His face gathered great beads of sweat as he 
threw off his overcoat, and fairly trembled in 
his vain endeavors to make his fragile knife turn 
even one relentless screw. Then, ina mockery 
of hope, it seemed, he began a search for some 
chance scrap of iron—anything—anything. 
And almost a laugh came from his lips as he 
snatched at an old rusty knife-blade, that he 
found fitted sufficiently well to enable him to 
hope for success—an old broken knife-blade, 
that Mike, the gardener’s boy, had lost years 
ago, and that had been waiting for its part in 
this een 

It did not take him many minutes to remove 
the lid; and he found his worst suspicions cor- 
rect; Jocelyne was alive—alive in her coffin, 
and as he gave a low exclamation of almost in- 
eredulous surprise and satisfaction, her dark 
eyes wearily opened and met his own earnest 
gaze, 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
FROM TOMB TO PRISON. 

THe effect upon St. Felix was startling, al- 
though he was previously so confident that. his 
suspicions were correct. As Jocelyne’s lids 
slowly fluttered open, he made no immediate 
exclamation either 0 rise or satisfaction, 
for the sight of her deathly face, her haunting 
eyes that for one second stared so wildly at him 
her pinched, haggard visage, her limp folded 
ha the sickeningly sweet odor of tuberoses 
and geranium leaves, dissipated, for the time, 
almost all power of speech or action. 

Then her lids Seaced heavily, and her pale 
lips assumed a still bluer cast, and St. Felix 
realized that she had fainted, whether from 
alarm or prostration, he did not know. 

Then his momentary inaction was over. He 
comprehended that whatever was to be done, 
must be done quickly, and at once he slipped 
one arm beneath her, and lifted her light, resist- 
less form from her horrible resting-place, and 
earried her to the door of the vault, the fresh, 
cool wind blowing on her with resuscitating 
influence. 

From his pocket he took-his well-filled brandy 
flask, and succeeded in forcing some of its con- 
tents between her lips; then, when a prolonged 
shiver quivered over her, St.. Felix took 
thick warm overcoat and wrapped it closely 
about her, 

By this time his Vesta match had burned out, 
ond he ae Booey ie dim Same Bickering 

y on J ocelyne’s pi inched face, as she 
lay, rigidly, on his Aine he watched the 
imparcepioe return of life and consciousness, 

* She looks like a. m. 1 wonder if 
2 oe Ly rb vette me et ay, eget 

wonder if I ean get her across to Sunset Hi 

7.1% difficulty in. gevting 


have no 
pee Ae yd 


once get her there, securely, I will answer for 
keeping her there, securely. I will get some 
one to attend to her, and her return to West- 
wood will depend upon circumstances. If it 
pays me to permit her to return, she will; if 
not, she will not return.” 

He had laid his hand over her heart while he 
was thinking as above; and he could just dis- 
tinguish its fluttering, feeble pulsings. 

“She is not dead! The game is not yet up! 
She will revive Peay, and if my prophecy 
is correct, she will revive to a sense of ew iidar: 
ment, and later, fear, and horror when she dis- 
covers her situation. Then she will probably 
faint again, and I shall take that opportunity 
of carrying her across to Sunset Hill. 

He lit another Vesta, and el as it flared up 
with fitful gleam, her eyelids fluttered open 
again, and a decided quiver thrilled her frame, 
and by the increasing lifelike hue of her lips, 


| St. Felix knew she was rapidly regaining 


strength. 

There was no recognition in her eyes, no light 
of consciousness, and their cold, stony glare 
was sad to see; but St. Felix knew it preceded 
sensibility, and laying her gently down on the 
floor, he began a vigorous rubbing of her wrists 
and hands, the while taking in every detail of 
her white, still face, with the cold, stonily- 

laring eyes, the lips closed in a rigid line, the 

gure still rigid in its attitude, but so intact 
with grace and girlish beauty that even the 
long time. of suspended animation, when she 
had been laid away and locked in her coffin, 
had no power to obliterate. : 

He poured more brandy between her lips, and 
continued his vigorous chafing, only pa ing to 
light match after match, and, with his cool 
forethought, gathering the tiny blackened tips 
and thrusting them in his ig 

Then Jocelyne rewarded all his exertions by 
a sudden little gasping, choking noise; a cough, 
and then a low, pireous moan; signs that in- 
stantly made St. Felix forget his own discom- 
fork Scere from cold and neryous excite- 
ment, 

And then he saw she was akg Mele co 
as she looked at him, although her lovely dusk 
eyes were full of fright and wonder. 

“Miss Merle! Miss J ocelyne! Do you know 
me? Can you speak to me?” 

She did not answer, but the wonder and 
fright in her eyes increased, as she cast a quick, 
startled glance around the dim, gloomy vault, 
and upon St. Felix’s face, on which the faint 
taper glow sent a mysterious light. She gave a 
little exclamation of sobbing affright, that he 
could not translate, 

‘* Miss Merle, you have nothing to fear, You 
are safe with me—safe now, you know 
where you are?” { 

Her eyes never moved from his face, and he 
saw the pitiful fear and bewilderment in them, 
mingled with a dumb pleading of woe. 

“There has been a_ terrible mistake, Miss 
Merle, and I have saved your life. Can you un- 
derstand? Do you remember anything?” 

Still no answer from her quivering lips, but 
her eyes changed their expression one of 
memory and keener intelligence, as if her facul- 
ties, benumbed by the terrible trance she had en- 
dured, were regaining their powers. 

“T cannot wadereeude inten place is this? 
Why am I here?” . 

She whispered the words with evident effort; 
then the awful horror and bewilderment came 
back in her eyes as she suddenly seemed to com- 
prehend where she was. 

‘Why, this is—a vault! Iam not dead! Why 
am I here?” | 

Excitement was giving her sudden, false 
strength of mind and body. : 

* Not dead, Miss Merle, but you were sup- 
posed. to be dead, and were buried this after- 
noon, and I have saved you from a living tomb. 
When you feel able, I will take you from this 
horrid hole.” r 

Her orn f dilated with horror at the picture he 

ain 

‘‘Buried alive! Z—Z buried alive! And 
— permitted Bk od is he? ican me to 

im right away! “He overjoyed when 
he ae out the mistake! Please take me, at 
once 

She was shivering with cold and excitement 
and her eyes were glowing with a supernatural 
gleam that was in marked contrast to her pale, 
sweet face. She had attempted to rise from her 
recumbent position, but_could not, unassisted, 
and St, Felix had helped her to sit up, and was 


respectfully supporting her... -. 
“You Be haraly able to.attempt the distance 
to the house, Miss Merle, and 1 not leave 


you ‘labs I procure help, | patient a few 
mip onger. 

e strove bravely to control her. , ner- 
yous excitement, but-he saw the deathly pallor 
pee on her forehead lips. again, and he 

ew his prophecy was true, that she would 
Yield to the strain on. her enfeebled nervous sys- 
He was.correct.. She. seemed fighting ag 
the deathly weakness that crop oa het 


against 
t ver but 
ae See ee oe 
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SOWING, THE. WIND. 


Instantly St. Felix began his dangerous, haz- 
ardous experiment. He hastil y reconnoitered in 
thé vicinity, and satisfied himself that the path 
was clear as far as the main road. Then, he 
ithered Jocelyne in his erga arms, covered 
er carefully as he could with his long overcoat, 
closed the door of the vault as he had found it, 
and then started down the ep through the lit- 
tle cemetery and out into the road. 
He almost flew along be ae? his burden, and 
the dense darkness. Joce yne was perfectly 
uiet and resistless in his arms, and gloom and 
the threatening storm abroad in the dark win- 
ter night made his hazardous attempt less haz- 
ardous, as no one in that neighborhood would 
be at all likely to be out—not the poorer classes, 
who would prefer to huddle around their scant 
fires, and certainly not the petted phe of 
wealth, whose comfort was so essential to them 
His eagerness lent speed and strength vo him 
and he hurried along, his ears strained to detect 
the slightest sound of travel, or sign of return- 
sa ar me in Jocelyne. 
ut, to his satisfaction, he heard neither, and 
he reached the entrance gates of Sunset Hill 
pop unseen or unknown by human eye or 


soul. 

He readily opened a secluded side door with 
his skeleton key—a door that he knew led by a 
narrow, seldom-used hall to an equally seldom- 
used stairway to the bedrooms on the second 
floor, whither he carried his burden, and laid 
her carefully upon a couch , where she lay like a 
dead person. 

St. Felix hastily secured the outside shutters, 
bolting them on the inside, then drew the heavy 

curtains; then he lighted two of the 
many wax candles in the candelabra, leaving 
oné in its place, and taking the other on a tour 
of discovery, first opening the register for the 
admission of the heat he hoped to evoke. He 
locked the door behind him as he went out on a 
search for fuel. 

** She will freeze to death in this terrible barn, 
and if I find coal and wood, as I imagine Rich- 
mond left a stock, I can kindle a fire in the 
heater below, for in the darkness no one will see 
the smoke. I dare not hope there is any pro- 
visions left behind.” 

There was a small portion of available food in 
the pantry. St. Felix found a couple of ha 
alarge jar of ace salmon, several loaves o} 
braad stale and hard as bullets. 

‘*She will not starve until I find means to get 
miy fortress provisioned. I willsoak the bread 
inmy prendy, after I’ve made a fire—if the en- 
tire game isn’t up by the fatality of no coal, for 
she'll freeze before I can get any.” 

But, Richmond had not removed his coal and 
wood in the desperate anger and suddenness of 
his departure. He had laid in fuel for the sea- 
son, and it was with the consciousness that Sa- 
tan never deserts his own that St. Felix made 
his fire—a task his white, aristocratic handshad 
never before condescended to do. 

And as he watched the flames leap and glow, 
he thought, in detail, of his arrangements for 
the future, 

“To-night T shall see that Miss Merle is com- 
fortable and secure. To-morrow I will leave 
her on the pretext of preparing Mr. Ithamar for 
her return, while in reality I shall go to the 
city, see the agent of this property, hire it for a 

uarter, with the privilege of renewal; secure 
the services of some trusty woman as servant, 
who shall select suitable clothing for Miss Merle, 
and who shall be keeper, and send down a sup- 

ly of housekeeping stores, I shall follow 
Piadam Rose’s inspiration, and not only submit 
my fair hair and beard to a dyeing process, but 
also my blonde complexion, transforming me 
to an olive-skinned, ebon-haired and mustached 
gentleman of middle age, whom my own self 
would hardly know. I will affect glasses on ac- 
ee BB hae Sd I will sign the lease as a 
Mr. [xion; I will start afresh asa respectable, 
eccentric, Wealthy single gentleman, with a 
sister whose mental condition demands the re- 
tiracy Sunset Hill affords—an unfortunate who 
never sees company. I will be enabled to do 
all this on Rose’s ie ertied 8 us 

The fire was burning brightly, and St. Felix 
could leave it, himself now thoroughly warmed 
and comfortable, He went up from the cellar, 
stopping in the pene. to take some of the 
besser the jar of salmon, a saucer from the 
well-filled china-closet, and a fork from among 
the kitchen utensils. 


* As he went along-the corridors he paused to 
see that each window was secure; and then he 
let himself into the prisoner’s roo noe = 

the 


warm, to see Jocelyne standing 
couch’ where. he had lett her, wild-eyed and 
panic-stricken, in the full possession of all her 
reasoning powers, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A MAN’s ‘GRAND MOVE.” 

Gap though St. Fy was to see that Joce- 
lyne had revived so ported he could not re- 
press & fecHne. Of anxiety as to what she would 
say or do. 6, dark eyes seemed cutting 


of ming: 


is very soul, as th 
to his very mod with ems , with eagerness : 


“Mr, Saintenon, where is Guardy, or Iva? I 
want them, or Pauline.” 

Her tremulous voice quivered with affright 
and vague distrust. 

“Presently, Miss Merle. I have brought you 
some refreshment I wish you to take. mem- 
ber you are ay weak and nervous.” 

He returned the candle to the candelabra, and 
proceeded to crumble the bread in the saucer 
partly filled with brandy. He unscrewed the 
self-sealed top of the glass’ jar, and removed a 
forkful or so of the salmon, while Jocelyne 
watched him with dilated, piteous eyes. 

*“T do not wish to eat, sir. Only please take 
me to Guardy or Iva. Please take me home! I 
am so afraid, and I feel so bewildered.” 

He gentl ‘handed her the crumbled bread. 

ag! would like to talk with you, Miss Merle, 
but I cannot until you strengthen yourself to 
discuss a painful subject. Even a mouthful of 
food will help do that.” 

‘But I cannot—indeed—I—cannot. I know 
there has something happened, and I cannot un- 
derstand. I see I haye on my wedding-dress, 
but I do not remember the marriage. I fee 
faint and weak and frightened, but I could not 
eat. I only Want to be taken home!” 

He saw her gentle determination and forbore 
to urge her. 

“My dear Miss Merle, I will try to make you 
understand everything if I can. Sit down on 
the couch nearer the fire; you have been chilled 
thoroughly, and need all the warmth you can 

et. 

She mechanically obeyed, and St. Felix re- 
moved the thick, white; down-lined coverlet 
from the bed and wrapped it around her slight, 
shivering form. < 

“‘T have been very anxious, about you, Miss 
Merle. You have escaped a horrible fate, and 
your experience has been enough to shake even 
my nerves, You remember seeing me in the. 
vault in the cemetery? ‘You remember me tell- 
in, you I had saved you from being buried 

ve . 

Her dark eyes dilated in horror. 

“Oh, I remember! But I thought it was a 
horrible dream only!’ ; 

Her voice was almost shrill with terror. 

“Tt was not a dream. It was a fearful reality. 
If T had not d by, accidentally, just at the 
very moment when you were returning to par- 
tial consciousness, it would haye been your hope- 
104 etle gasp of her trembli 

C) ° my was on her trembling 
lips; but hore Fa tears, in her supernatu- 
rally bright eyes—eyes that St. Felix knew 
meant fever and delirium at no far distant day, 

“But, I don’t understand, Was I ill? I 
don’t remember if I was! How can people not 
be dead, and yet buried? Guardy should have 
known!” 

“People are known to have been buried in a 
state of trance, where animation was known to 
have been suspended for days—much longer 
than the time that intervened between your 
supposed death and burial, Have you no recol- 
lection of faintness, a pain at your heart, or dif- 
ficulty of breathing?’ 

She shook her head pitifully. ; 

“T remember eve ‘was 80 beautiful, 
and happy, and I went, to my room—it seems 
only a moment ago.” F 

“Tt has been several days, Miss Merle, Let 
me assist your memory by the details as I read 
them in the Herald, ‘Youretired to your room, 
not ee hy Berge os well, and the maid bright- 
ened the fire and darkened the windows. ‘The 
couch was drawn. before the fire, and you laid 
down upon it to gain the rest and repose you 
needed, You went to sleep, probably—do you 
remember? Do you recollect of any Bae A nl 
maid, or the housekeeper, or your friend Mi 


Ithamar, bringing you a cup off tea, or a pase of 
claret, or & ting draught of Boy sorel 4 
If only she remembered Rose bringing her 


anything! How easily the mys would be 
solved The vague bowildernent her eyes 


is gg 

‘No, I do not think I can recall anything be- 
yond the veal og of the room, as you de- 
scribe it, and the fact that I tried to get ig 

A look of baffled disappointment crossed 
face. : 

“You remember nothing unusual—nothing 
painful or uncomfortable, or—” 

Her face pany 3 ted, 

“Yes, I do—or it was a dreadful dream, 
Iremember being unable to get. my breath; I 
remember it seemed as though the walls of the 
room had suddenly closed over me. I remem- 


ber fighting to escape.” ) 

Te ooket Varied: There was nothing he 
could, conceive. that, answered to. Jocelyne’s 
deere of Be ct ese Nap : ; 

resume 1t was w) every one su) posed 

was death. You were buried, Mss Merle, amid 
an of lamentation and ho of 
ef. Your lover is almost ted, your 


jends inconsolable on account of your supposed 
death.” ; t 


“And you saved me, Myr. Saintenon, you 
| saved imc! Thave see ae Z ity tte 


On my knees I: never 
fogs Gots bie a ene side hea 
She slid from the couch to on, the | 


SS 


floor, her face full of solemn thankfulness as she 
seized his hand, and kissed it, 

He gently returned her, weak, trembling as 
she was, to the lounge. 

“T know how you feel, Miss Merle; I know 
re will always hold mein extremest gratitude. 

ow, in regard to your return home. But first, 
do you know where you are?” 

6 looked inquiringly around. 

“T don’t know.” 

“It is Sunset Hill, where you were to come 
as a bride, not so very long ago. I brought you 
here, knowing of the privacy necessary under 
the circumstances, and not daring to suddenly 
take you into Mr, Ithamar’s presence. I believe 
the shock would have killed him,” 

A pitiful little cry from her very soul inter- 
rupted him, 

‘Guardy, my darling! I must be taken to 

im. I must be taken home!” 

“You shall be—but listen a moment. In 
your ‘present state, the exposure of walking 
over might kill you, and you would be lost 
really to your lover. If I were to bring him 
over here, the suddenness of the shock would 
be more than his overstrained nerves could en- 
dure. I think he would go mad, or die. There- 
fore, Miss Merle, I think you will approve -of 
4 plan of remaining quietly and grad 
where you are until to-morrow, when 1 will un- 
dertake to see Mr, Ithamar, and gradually Reo 
pare him for the news. It may take moré than 
one visit, but you see it will be best—for his 
sake,” 

Her sweet mouth was quivering with disap- 
pointment, but her physical wedtedies was too 
great to admit of her attempting to refute his 
argument, Beside, she had an involuntary 
feeling of trust in the judgment and kindness of 
the friend who had saved her life, 

“Tt may be best, but 1 am afraid I cannot be 
patient. Ido so want to see him, my poor dar- 
ing! and assure him his terrible grief has been 
useless.” 

St. Felix listened courteously and respectfully 


er, 

“T shall haye to ask courage and brayeness 
on your part, Miss Merle, as well as patience 
and ho to be exercised while I leave oh 
alone to-morrow for a portion of the day, while 
Lhavye the interyiew with Ithamar, Will you 
be afraid to remain alone in this house to-mor- 
row? 

“Afraid? While you are gone to tell Guardy 
Tam alive and well? Oh, no, no! I will be too 
mig oye happy to think of fear.” 

er gentle spiritedness psn sano him, for it 
smoothed the first possible awkwardness in his 
way. Heconversed an hour longer with her, 
and then, leaving with her the Reread salmon 
and the bread, and a portion of the liquor, left 
her for the night, to her own vague, wondering, 
weary thoughts, 

Several times she fell into an V tomy Kees to 
be wakened either by some terrible dream of 
being buried alive, or by a distressing sense of 
faintness and weakness, Several times she 
walked to the windows, in the hope of bei 
able to see a piers of light from her dear ol 
home, but St. Felix’s precaution baffled her, 
and she was unable to accomplish her desire. 

“Toward morning she fell into a sound, deep 
sleep; and when St. Felix, after a preliminary 
rap on the door, entered, he found her lying on 
the lounge, in a sweet, peaceful slumber, that 
had ensued from natural causes. 

He made no attempt to waken her, and after 
depositing on the table a plate of tempting, 
thin-sliced ham, went quickly out, locking the 
door after him, and finding his way, through 
the early morning’s loneliness and dark, to the 
depot, where he signaled the passing train, and 
arrived in thecity in good time to satisfactorily 
attend to his many errands, 

His first errand was to his hotel, where he 
settled his bill, and removed his. trunks; his 
next to an obscure ota Be ena he convinced 
the workman he desired have his hair and 
beard dyed black: his next to a druggist’s, 
where he procured the material to make a wash 
todarken his complexion, which he mixed and 
ee in a room in an obscure hotel. on 

enhe indented himself into a pair of blue 
eye-glasses, and, thus equipped, was a hundred 
be more deceivingly disguised than his wife 


een, 

He had no trouble in securing a lease of Sun- 
set Hill, for three months, and as ‘‘ Wallace 
Txion.” signed the document that gaye him pos- 
session at once. Then he went to an intelligence 
office, and from a dozen one linaits secured a 

to 


Then he. bought a quantity of toilet arti- 
cles for Jocelyne, relying upon the discretion of 
the saleslady to select several complete outfits 
to be sent to the yeh immediately, to accom- 
pan a to ieee 1. 
en he gave his extensive orders toa grocery- 
man on Washington street; fae he went 
to ti Hill, accompani stolid- 
{pre- 


rope to whom he only 
ei rfor what awaited 
understand his sister 


lunatic, whose mania consisted in imagining 
herself different people in turn. 

It was just dusk of a cloudy December day. 
when he and. the..woman and the parcels ar- 
rived; while Jocelyne, in an agony, of impa- 
tience, was waiting to hear his success at -West- 
wood; and’ while Florian Ifhamar, not a’ mile 
away, paced his floor, almost distracted with 
anguish and despair. 


CHAPTER XXTX 
IXION’S GUEST 

Sr. FEvLrx’s first business, upon his return to 
Sunset Hill, was to see to the proper bestowal of 
his large purchases. 

Then he gave the necessary instructions. to 
Mrs. Raum, the woman he had hired as house- 
keeper, companion-to, and_ jailer of Jocelyne; 
to French, the servant who was to serve as a 
sort of general bicrrst mau—as gardener; or 
valet, or in any capacity in which. his services 
were required. 

He saw that ‘the rooms were aired, dusted, 
and thoroughly warmed; that a hot dinner was 
well under way, and that Mrs. Raum was con- 
versant with her business. 

Then, after he had. freshened himself with a 
partial bath, aud made his dinner toilette, he 
went up to Jocelyne’s room, where, before he 
rapped, he heard her sepia, light footsteps, as 
though she were pacing the floor in an agony of 
impatience and unrest. 

Her quick, nervous résponse to his rap indi- 
cated still more plainly her mental tension. 

“Come in—come in! Have you brought 
Guardy with you?” 

As he entered, with a bow and a grave smile 
on his face, she looked past ‘him, at the 
door he had just closed. after him, an(La sudden 
flush that had come to her face died away, 
ere her deathly white, and trembling per- 
ceptib y. 

‘Where is he?’ Why didn’t he come for me? 
Where is Guardy?” 

Then, for the first time, she looked at him, 
so strangely altered, so vastly, different in his 

k hair and beard, and clear, olive com- 
plexion. 

He saw the look of fear and bewilderment 
that crossed her face. 

“Do not be afraid, Miss Merle. It is I. You 
can recoghize me by my voice, can you not?” OT 

“By your voice, yes. But. why have you 
dyed your hair and face? Everything seems so 
strange to me, everything terrifies me so! If T 
only had Guardy here. What did he say?” 

She. was trembling with excitement, and in 
her long white dress, with her dusky hair flow- 
ing over her shoulders, and her. wild, dilated 
eves, he could plainly see how her’ terrible 
though brief experience was telling upon her. 

Anexpression of pity crossed his face as he 
walked forward to achair near the register, and 
motioned her t6 ‘be seated also, 

“T have come back no nearer the accomplish- 
ment of your wishes than when I went away 
this morning. Mx. Ithamar positively refused 
to see'me, and Miss Iva alone succeeded in ex. 
torting from him a promise’ that in. a fortnight 
from to-day, and no sooner, would he see me.” 

A gasp of almost. dying woe was on hér lips. 

“A fortnight! T cannot endure two weeks of 
this! Why didn’t ‘you tell him, why didn’t 
you? Oh, Mr. Sainténon, you are cruel, cruel!” 

*Crnel,' Miss Merle? I think when you re- 
member what I have done, when you know all 
Thave done to-day in view of the fact that you 
must remain here two weeks longer; when you 
take into consideration the fact thatthe sudden 
news of your lifé would in all probability have 
a terrible effect upon your lover’s mind, I' think 
you will, despite ‘your natural anguish and im- 
patience, admit that I have acted with a pru- 
dent regard for both your and Mr. Ithamar’s 
welfare.” : 

His calm, dispassionate tones were very plau- 
sible, but while they appealed to Jocelyne’s rea- 
son and judgment, they failed to touch her 
heart, or assuage her harassing misery.’ 

“But you might have told. Iva—you must go 
back and run the risk, Mr. Saintenon! Joy sel- 
dom kills, but trouble does. Ishall die if you 
keep me here. 1 will go myself—I will go now 
—I cannot endure this any longer! “You should 
have told Iva—she could havé come to me—L 
should not have been alone.in. my weakness and 
misery !” A : 

Her sweet Voice rose to a perfect wail of woe, 
and she clasped and unclasped her thin, white 
hands. 

St. Felix dréw his chair néarer her, ‘his face 
deepening its pxpree ta of gravity. 

“ Miss’ Merle, T will tell yon why T'did not tell 
Miss Iva Ithamar of your safety.’ Are you pre- 
pared for a terrible announcement on my part?” 

Her lips compressed themselves as if ‘to meet 
the shock he’ suggested. + ieee? 

“Pell me; Mr Baintenoti ie 

He'saw her pallid’ face, lier sunken, haunting 
eyes, and wondered if he dare tell his suspicions. 

ut, beyond ee ee weakness was 4 high 
eee thotight could bé depended upon. 

xe } Merle, your lover's edusin, Iva, 
would not wish to know you were alive—for, if 
haye every reason to believe—I know—that 
your supposed death, which she intended, and 


ee 


ee ————————————— ——— 


ses ee eee 


thought, and others thought, was real, was the 
work of her hands!” - 

“No! ‘No?’ 

Her, voice rung sharply, shrilly through the 
room, 

“Therefore you will understand why I pre- 
ferred not to inform her of your presence here, 
and why,,in my judgment, I thought best to 
wait upon Mr. Ithamar’s own time.” 

Jocelyne looked. wildly at him, her words 
coming almost in gasps. 

“You must bé mistaken—you are awfully 
mistaken! Iva loved: me—she was my dearest 
woman friend—oh! it is awful, awful to listen 
to such things of her!” 

** As you will,” he returned, quickly, _‘‘ Iam 
only rised you never 8 ted her jealousy 

f you, her perfectly natural desire to marry 
her - handsome, wealthy cousin.” 

‘“Jealous—of me !~ Iva—love Guardy !” 

The passionate surprise in her tones showed 
how utterly unconscious she had been in, those 
few happy et pe 

“Tfully believe what Ihave told you to be 
the truth. Now, Miss Merle, you will appreci- 
ate that it.is for your own interest as well as 
the safety of Mr, Ithamar’s reason—perhaps his 
life—that you quietly bide the time of waiting., 
In view of which, Ltelegraphed to-day for, ser- 
yants and provisions to be sent here, and they 
haye arrived. You shall be comfortable as. it 
is possible to make you; the house is pleasant, 
Mrs. Raum—the housekeeper I have‘ engaged— 
will be -your attendant; I have had suitable 
clothing sent for you, and books, and sewing, 
and writing materials, I have done everything 
inmy power to make the time’ pass as pleasantly 
as possible. _ 

he'raised her drooping face, so full of dumb 
d ir, toward him. E 

“You are kind—oh, I never can’ thank you 
for haying saved me! I do not mean to be un- 
grateful—but it is so hard; so hard to haye to 
wait, so near my darling, miy dear old home, 


‘and yet so far from them all!” 


St. Felix’s face was eloquent with deep com- 
miseration. 4 : 

‘‘Miss Jocelyne, it is hard—it is a bitter ex- 
perience for you to undergo. But I believe 
your high courage, that has been only shattered, 
not broken, by your recent trial, will bear you 
triumphantly through. Try.to be brave, try 
even to be cheerful, remembering that. the 
blessedness of . the meeting. wilt repay you, a 
thousand times, for all you have undergone.” 

She sighed wee ae 

“T will try; Mr. Saintenon, if only to prove 
to you I am not go reciative of all your great 
kindness tome, But I shall count the hours.” 

He smiled encouragingly. 

“Of conrse you will, and remembering that 
each one brings. you nearer the blessed end. 
And now, Miss Merle, I will have Mrs. Raum, 
or the younger girl she requested to accompany 
her to assist her, come to you at once, with a 
hot dinner, and suitable clothing. To-morrow, 
or any time when you wish to see me, I will be 
glad to help you Spars the time.” 

He bowed good-night, and left her to send one 
of the women up to her. ; 

It was Mrs. Raum herself who went to Joce- 
lyne, having received her instructions to the 
letter, from St. Felix, who had told her to hu- 
mor all his sister’s whims, and to Eiipe her by 
appearing to believe them, and by addressing 
her by any name she was commanded to—the 

resent mania being that Miss Ixion was Miss 
ocelyne Merle, the betrothed of a wealthy gen- 
tleman, and who would insist she had been late- 
ly rescued from her coffin. ; : 

So, fully fortified; Mrs: Raum had rapped on 
Jocelyne’s’ door, with a complete change. of 
warm clothing hanging over her arm; and was 
bidden b ocelyne, ‘in her ‘sweet, gracious 
courtesy that. not even her trouble madé her 
neglect, to enter. , 


eg gegen 
at : i al e high-bred, patrician 
of the gi 


beauty 1, or the magnificence of. her 
dress, or the'refined reticence of her manner, 

Jocelyne submitted to the ‘change ‘in’ her 
clothing, not noticing how dainty and elegant 
they were, or knowing how lovely she looked in 
the plain high black silk, with its frill of lace at 
throat and wrists. ne 

But Mrs. Raum noticed it, admiringly.' : 

“You look much’ better, miss. t white 
dress, for all it is’ very handsome and: costly 
looks’ shivery in’ this sort of weather, Shall’ I 


Raum bustled about, rearranging the 
chairs, and lighting afresh candle, while Joce- 
lyné lay wearily on the lounge, watching her. 

‘Would you please open the windows, Mrs. 


Raum? Tam pining for a glimpse of daylight.’ 


T haven't seen the sunshine—oh fo $6 long!” 


Mrs. Raum eyed her curiously, déciding that 


“Miss Merle” certainly was a little daft. , 
"<P ask Mr,—Mr. Deion, miss, first. IP'm to 
goto him for orders.”". 0 

Tocelyne looked at her, a little startled. 

“Mr.—who, Mrs. Raum? The gentleman’s 
nainé is Saintenon.” 
Z ft 
ra 


Mrs. Raum smiled indulgently, 

‘‘So itis, soit is. I’m a poor hand at names. 
Pll go down and send Raitch up with a nice bite 
of something, now. Raitch—she’s the girl that 
helps around, you know.” 

ocelyne was not. hungry, but there was a 
deathly faintness in her stomach that she knew 
could only be allayed by food; so, when there 
game up a-dainty little repast of rare-broiled 
porter-house steak, and a roasted potato, witha 
taste of currant jelly, and a-slice of déliciously- 
browned toast, with a cup of rich yellow 
creamed coffee, and a tiny custard for dessert, 
she found it not so difficult as she had expected, 
to partake of a portion of the exquisitely-cooked, 
daintily-served meal. 

Afterward, she laid on the .couch, all the 
evening, in a dreamy, physically-restful state; 
and at ten o’clock Mrs. Raum came to. disrobe 
her and ensconce her in the bed she had well- 
aired, with its dainty linen and downy blan- 
kets, that had been among the purchases from 
the city. 

And Jocelyne slept well, exhausted by phy- 
sical prostration, and the reaction from mental 
excitement; while Mrs. Raum unpacked the 
trunks that. contained more apparel, and arti- 
cles of toilet than any woman ever required for 
two weeks’ most extravagant. use—proof_suf- 
ficient that Ernest St. Felix intended that Joce- 
lyne’s stay at Sunset Hill should not be short. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
‘IN AND OUT OF THE SHADOW, 
Tr days wore away at Sunset: Hill much as 
they do elsewhere. People in the neighborhood 


| knew that a gentleman had leased the property 


for an indefinite time; that he, had an invalid 
sister, whose mind was more affected than her 
body.. They discovered hé was eccentric to the 
verge of social rudeness, receiving and Siving 
no attention to his neighbors; they ascertaine 

hé was not rich, and therefore gave no further 
heed'to ‘him, and St. Felix was permitted. just 
what, ie wanted—to go his own way alone, un- 


| heeded, and ‘unsuspected. 


He had become fully aware of the importance 
of. keeping his servants aloof from the lower 
class ‘of a in the village, and had plainly 
told’ Mrs. um, and Raitch “and: the man 
French, that if they desired to remain in his 
employ, at the remunerative wages he gave in 
return for light services, they must agree not 
to leave the premises, ‘while he took ample 
méans to securé the\' absence of the village 
trades-pedple from his house, by giving’ his or- 
ders all in the city. 

To Jocelyne, the hours were indeed. eounted, 
with an apathy, at first, that was pitiful to 


‘see, Then, after the first’ week hi d, 


her’ dull’ endurance changed to one of mere 
restlessness; -later still, when there remain- 
ed but a féw hours between her And hope 
and home, she grew excited, almost hysterical, 
at the slightest sound—the fall of. a footstep, 
the'closing of a door, the blowing ofa breeze, 

During these days, St. Felix had several times 
been with her, always respectful, always cour- 
teous, and invariably encouraging and cheering. 
She had tried to be kindly to him, but he saw 
the utter impossibility of anything beyond the 
actual sweet courtesy of her nature; he saw 
how entirely her heart. and mind and soul was 
set upon the day on which he agreed to go to 
My. Tthamay, and tell him the glad news at all 
events, ; 

The morning broke radiantly heautiful; a sky 
as sparkling’as Only a frosty December sky can 
bé, and as perfect in its blue, dome-like expanse 
as a flawless sapphire; a bright frost made the 
stubble of the fields and the leafless branches 
of the trees EMtter like strands of silver hun, 
with diamonds, and Jocelyne, early arisen nd 
dressed, with flushes on her cheeks, and almost 


a wild gleam in her eyes, was waiting feverish- 


|ly ‘for’ St. Felix to come to her before he 


started. 


, OIt'was just niné o’clock when he rapped, over- 


coated, gloved, and hatin hand. 

‘“‘T will not come in, Miss Jocelyne: ‘I have 
come for a God-speed, and to assure you you will 
see’ your lover’ within a i, short time. I 
would» advise you to be cae dressed to be 
driven back to Westwood; and ‘rémember this, 
Miss Jocelyne, that after you return you are to 
be'on guard against Miss lva Ithamar—eternal- 
ly on guard. And when theright time comes I 
will explain everything to you and your—hus- 
band, it will be then.” 

‘A little flash of 6estatic joy was in her mh 
as she listened to his gee words. “Why 
should'she have dreamed of distrusting them, 
when he had done so much for her? 

So he went away, and Jocelyne dressed ‘héer- 
self in a suit of silk and velvet, that became her 
wonderfully. She put little frills of crepe lisse 
at throat and wrists, and tied a cardinal ribbon 
in her xippling hair; she laid .out.a warm shawl 
and a thick, soft cloud for her head; hes yail, 
her gloves—everything, that when her lover 
came, theré Should be no delay. 7" 7" 

"She was too excited to cat; but Mrs. Raum, 

een ated bor tS a tap oY Soy od 
er; uaded her ink a cup of coffee. 

after it a thimbleful of wine. * a 


Then,she began. a, restless promenade of the, 


room; then she went down, into the drawing- 
room, into the library, then, back again, urged 
by a spirit of unrest she could not conquer. 

But at last, when she heard footsteps in thé 
hall, she sunk down in a lange cushioned chair; 
panting, faint, at thenear prospect of the coming 

dliss. 

Then, as_the door opened, she spring sudden- 
ly forward, her arms outatratened, ler eyes 
shining likesuns, -her lips parted, her face 
flushed-—waiting, with a little cry of ecstasy on 
her ie for her lover. 

And Eimest St. Felix came in alone. 

“Where is he?—where is he? ‘What did he 
say? Where ishe?”’ 

St. Felix looked pitifully at her—her face sud- 
denly. blanched, — 

““My poor child! God knows I would rather 
die than have you suffer this! , Miss Merle— 
Jocelyne—he could not come because—” 

She sprung: forward, clutching his land. 

‘Because what? Ts'hedead?—oh! he must he 
dead or he would come!. My God, he is dead!” 

She swayed forward like a lily shaken by a 
wind. St, Felix catght her, and ‘saw that She 
had not fainted—yet, though her ashen face and 
staring eyes were death! y-t ike. 3 

“‘Not dead, Jocelyne—not so bad as that, poor 
child, but-he has gone froth Westwood, for ab 
indefinite. time. Gone, no’ one khows where. 
Miss Ifhamar gave me the particulars—that his 


grief has driven him almost, to insanity, and | 


that he went abroad several days ago, to return 
when he sees fit.” 

All of which St. Felix had gathered from yil- 
lage gossip. . 

ocelyne listened, dazed. ‘ 

“Gone! Gone away, because he thinks Tam 
déad!” And I was so near him—! was waiting 
for him to cOme to me! Gone away, and 1do 
not_know where! Ob, my God!.I cannot, can- 
not endure this!” rer 

And then the deathly faintness seized her, 
Her head drooped "on her breast, and the keen 
suffering of the “moment was respited for the 
time. 

St. Felix Iaid her carefully on the sofa, and 
rung for Mrs. Raum, who applicd the ordinary 
restoratives while he looked on, noting, how 
deathly white, how deathly still she was. He 
noted the perfect curves of her lovély figtyre, 
lovely even in its rigidity; he saw the exquisite 
cut of her features, the sweeping lashes of her 
white lids, the luxuriant beauty of, her straight 
dark brows, and, for the first time, there oecur- 
red to him the fact. that it would not be 
a ‘difficult task to love this fair young girl, as 
different from.Rose as a tiger lily is different 
from a white violet. 

Mrs. Raum dissipated his, reflections by an 
anxious appeal to him. 

“She ought not to lay like this, sir. It must 
be something. more than a faint, or this ammo- 
nia, and the chafing, and unloosening her clothes 
would have brought her around,” , 

A sudden fear, born of the equally ‘sudden 
passion in his heart, made his voice husky as he 
spoke, 23 

“OY 64 don’t mean—good God, shé’siot dead?” 

Tn a panic of alarm he. seized his brandy flask; 
and forced the red liquid down her throat. 


“Ghafe her hands vigorously; wheel the sofa’ 


to'the fire!” , 
pa he spoke he jerked the -bell-rope, bringing 
Raitch meray : 

“Bring blankets and hot water at once—at 
once! y God! if she should be dead!” 

Mrs, Raum.vigorously rubbed the dainty. bared 
feet, while St, I’elix chafed. her hands, Raitch 
flew for the blankets and hot water, and between 
them ‘all’ Focelyne was imbedded in warmth, 
where she lay like a blighted flower, 6 still, so 
white, that even Mrs, Raum’s nerves forsook her. 

“You'd better send for # doctor, sir—French 
isin the carriage-house—Miss Lxion oughtn’t to 
lay like this any longer—” ane : 

And ‘just then Jocelyné drew a quick. 


quiver- 
ing-breath, that sounded like ,sob of 


, tear and 
pan, and suddenly opened her, eyes wide, and 
ooked around the room, and upon’ ‘the thred 
St a oh tiated ers Wei 
“St. Felix stepped nearer her. 

“Thank God: ii have recovered! “You khow 
me, do you not?” . - : ‘ 
look of horror modified the stony stare. 

“Of course I know you, Mr. Richmond! Why. 
d6 you come here, in my, room? Pauline? come 
here, please, and tell Mr. Richmond T am sick!” 

Avcold. perspiration stood on ‘St. Felix’s fore- 
head.. Wasshe mad? Had her’ reason fled he- 
fore the heart-breaking disappointment she had 
undergone? If sane, why her ranilom talk, 
why her addressing him as Mr. Richmond? 

Horrified, alarmed, he looked at Mrs. Raum. 

“What isthe matter’with her?” I'never saw 
her like this before. Speak to her, see if she re- 
cognizes ou.” 

um went hearer her, where the lus- 
trous dark eyes that were roaming from object 
fo object could see her. ~~" ; 

Miss “Merle—you called “your maid; 1 am 
epecetrho laughed 4 hay dating iAH 
Jocelyne lau —a harsh; grating mirth, 
‘Why, Pauline, how, Rae you look! Do 
take that forlorn cap off your ! And hurry, 


‘as stron, 
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Pauline, for the ceremony. takes place at seven, _ 


you know, and ’'m not, at all ready yet.” 

Mrs. Raum’s end yee wore cae Again of 
renuime sym as she exchange zlances 
with St. Felix fir 0 

“Poor soul, she is worse than usual, then? 
She’s. got a fever, too, Mr. Txion, and it’s flown 
to her poor head. _ Just feel how hot it is, and 
see her eyes!” 

He- touched his hand to her forehead: Joce- 
lyne sprung to her feet. 
. “Mr, Richmond! How dare you? Leave this 
room, sir, at oneé, af once! Pauline, my head 
aches dreadfully—won’t you bathe it forme?’ 

St. Felix was thoroughly alarmed. “He dared 
not shut his eyes to the fact that Jocelyne was 
alarmingly ill, nor did he dare to send for a 
yhysician from the village. He would have to 
a raph to, New York for a stranger who 
would suspect nothing, and himself keep out of 
her sight, as he evidently had a bad effect upon 
her. 

“T Will send for a‘physician at’ once,” he'said, 
‘‘Meaztwhile, Mrs. Raum, do you administer a 
remedy Iwill prepare, and keep her head cooled 


| with ice, and her limbs and feet ‘as warm as pos- 


sible. It may.be a case of simple fever which 
will yield in a day or 80, or it may be brain 
trouble.” 

It was no. case of ‘simple fever. The experi- 
enced physician whom ‘St. Felix’ met at the 
station saw ata glance the trouble was alarm- 
ingly serious. 

“She has had’ some severe strain on her ner- 
vous system, which appears to have weakened 
her greatly, “She has one chance in ten in favor 
of Tecovery;'and. were if not for her splendid 
vitality L would not say even that.” 

Days and hights of raving and delirium fol- 
lowed, when Jocelyne lived over again all the 
days of her young life; when she laughed in her 
senseless ‘mirth, and talked of “Guardy,” and 
“Mr, Richmond,” and ‘‘Tva”—days and nights 
when the combined strength of the two stout 
women was an unéqual match for her slight, 
fragile, fever-strengthened frame. 

Then came the stupor; the hours and days 
when only the mist of her breath ora glass be- 
tokened her life; when she lay like a bruised 
flower, wilted and scorched by a tropical sun. 

Then the crisis was over, and Jocelyne’ was 
left in the land of the living, to take up the bur- 
den of life again when memory should resume 
its sway. 

Tt was wéeks and weeks before she left her 
room; and thé simmer flowers were in bloom 
before she was able to go down-stairs; and 
autumn again before St. Felix dared discourse 
with her upon the subject that had caused her 
dreadftl ilness, and reason with her on the! ne- 
cessary importance of remaining just whére' she 
was until Ithamar’s return. 

“You can’ endure thé’ remaining time of 
separation, I ‘am’ quite’ sure,’ Miss Jocelyne. 
Surely, after all you have'so nobly borne, you 
will not pine for the remainder of the time. 
There remains the unalterable fact of his return, 
sooner or later, and your Happy meeting. The 
only question is; Miss Jocelyne, where and how 
wilit best please you to spend it?” 

He was full of brave, cheering kindness and 
deép interest, apparently ; his own intention 
as though he had not seemingly offer- 
ed ‘Jocelyné her choice. And she felt kind- 
ness, ‘his great friendliness, 

“T do not know where to go, Mr. Saintenon; 
I cannot return to Westwood.” 

No, you cannot. For obvious reasons it 
would be infeasible for you to discover your 
identity to'bny one Until your guardian and be- 
trothed husband returns to protect -‘you. Be- 
sidés, it would be maddest folly to place your- 
sélf'in Miss‘ Ithariar’s power again." Take my 
advice, Miss Jocelyne—I, who have served -you 
faithfully—and remain here at Sunset Hill, just 
as you are.’ ‘No one suspects your identity; you 
are saved from the vulgar annoyance and ‘the 
superstitious’ gossip of ‘people ‘who, if bree i 
the better of their superstition, and really knew 
you were saved from the ve, Ms ate 
you with a horror’ impossible to separate from 
oné' who has béen’ buried alive as you were. 
You know yourself how you would be'whisper- 
éd about, stared at, made the sensation of all the 
papers, interviewed by all sorts of morbidly- 
curiotis creatures, “You know such vulgar pu 
licity would displease Mr. Ithamar; you know 
it would be distasteful to yourself. ‘So, is it not 
best to remain quietly here, and wait? Will 
you not promise me to do so? T will be absent 
very much of the time, but ready to obey any 
stimmons from you. ‘All I ask is, if you really 
have any gratitude for what I have done for 


you; that you will promise me to give me the 
pleasure ob breaking the news to Mr. Ithamar, 
upon his return, for which I shall be constantly 
on thé’look-out.” : ‘ 
"Bo it was settled that the intervening time un- 
til Mr. Tthamai’s return should be passed in re- 
tirement at Sunset Hill: , 


And Jocelyne waited, and watched, and 
hopéd, and prayed, and wept out the days, and 


the “weeks; and the months, until the sunny 


summer “diy that ‘brought her lover back to 
elix. 
although her jailer did. 


Westwood and Rose St. 
" Bubshe didnot nowt, 
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CHAPTER, XXX. 
BREAKING TH‘ BARS. 

Tne time of Mr; Ithamar’s return to West 
wood had been known. to Ernest St. Pelix; but 
it had not been either his wish or intention that 
Jocelyne should be so informed, He had long 
since made up his'mind that he would marry 
her, realizing that her winning sweetness, her 
loveliness had affected him beyond his own 
belief. There had not been the vaguest idea of 
love for_her, or possibility of such a thing, af 
first. He had rescued her, urged, by one of 
those strange, ‘strong impulses that control a 
man’s very being for the time—an impulse 
arising out of natural reason and argument. 

He had cared for, her by the promptings of 
human nature, and he had planned atin plotted 
and executed his schemes with no higher object 
than the coining of money on the strength of 
his new power over his wife. 

But since the night when Jocelyne’s illness 
had come to her, St. Velix' realized that a pas- 
sion for her had taken effectual possession of 
him. He ‘had thereiifte® watched her return- 
ing strength and peony With the pride of a 
lover, and by the quick heart-throbs he experi- 
enced at every sound of her sweet voice, the 
keen delight he experienced in her presence, he 
knew he had been conquered by her. 

The knowlede of the serious complications a 
marriage with her enjoined, did not disturb 
him in the least. 

The fact that Jocelyne adored her absent 
lovér with undeviating loyalty and ardor was of 
no consequence to him; he knew perfectly well 
she would never transfer her affection to him, 
but that did not preclude the ‘possibility. of his 
possession of her. 

He knew she was am heiress, in her own right, 
and that, after a residence of years abroad, 
which his funds would allow, and the clamor of 
the’ discovery were over—if ever the dis- 
covery were made—her’ money would be her 
own, and—his. 

He took into account that, in all human pro- 
bability, Rose, his wife, who was dead to him, 
according to law, would marry again, and 
marry. Ithamar; and that Tthamar’s betrothed, 
also. dead to her lover, according to law, would 
marry him, thus creating a coniplicated condi- 
tion of affairs that in no wise alarmed him, al- 
though he te well knew it was’ himself 
who would have to bear the brunt of the battle, 
if battle there was, knowing that he walked oa 
excéedingly treacherous ground, yet not avoid- 
ing. the path. 

vy degrees he had become determined in his 
mind that Jocelyne should'marry him, while, 
at the samo time, hé resolved not: to alarm 
her by too gréat'a manifestation of his inten- 
tions. 

“T will not be precipitate, but I will break the 
ice this very night.” 

He made the mental conclusion at the precise 
hour of that. starlight summer night when Mr. 
Ithamar was painfully deciding that his duty 
was to marry his cousin; and at the sanie time 
that’ Rose St. Felix’ was’ sitting, part in ‘the 
shadow, part in the lustrous starshine, waiting 
for the reward for which she had bartered her 
soul, Jocelyne Merle was quietly sitting in a 
low bamboo rustic chair, looking out) into the 
warm, fragrant. night, while Ernest St. Felix 
ds preparing the words that were to be said to 

er, 

She was looking very fair, in her white dress, 
and St. Felix felt his heart thrill within him at 
sight of her’ rare grace and beauty, and just a 
faint smile of amusenient was on his lips as he 
realized how well he had played his cards+so 


‘admirably that Ithamar had been home some 


time, and Jocelyne was still in ignorance. 

He spoke almost abruptly, when; at length, he 
did speak. 
"How fairsyou look, with the luster of the 
starshine on your face, Jocelyne!” 

Tt was ‘the first time he had ever compliment- 


ed her, or presumed to address her so freely; it 
occurred 


her a little unpleasantiy, but she 
made no remark. 

“T have been wanting to talk with ‘you for 
several days'on a subject ‘that has been pain- 
fully present with me—that will require all your 
fortitude to bear.” 

In an instantshe had sprung to her feet, her 
eyes dilated, her face paint \ 

“You have heard from Guardy, and—is—he 
—dead?” p 

He shook his head quickly. 

“Thave heard—he is not dead; I wish to Hea- 
ven he was!” ‘ . 

She seemed bewildered by his apparent 
venom. / 

‘““You wish he was dead? Mr. Saintenon, 
what have you to tell me? Please speak quick- 
ly. You need not’ be afraid; I have borne so 
much, I think no news would kill me now.” 

Her shining eyes, her burried breathing, be- 
lied the unnatural calm in her voice, 

““T said I-wish he had died ‘béfore I received 
such news: from him as I received a few da: 


ago. Are you brave, are you reatly to be told 
that you are called upon to display almost 
‘ou must immo- 


unearthly psp ‘That 
late” ors on the altar of 
ssoriive . 


or ti 


most 


$$ 
— — 


ae 


She stared at him, istening, agonizedly. Then 
her ere was sharply shrill, as she returned, 
quickly: 

What do you mean? Speak it at once. Do 
you not see 1 cannot wait?’ 

Her eyes fiamed like lamps, and he saw her 
tremble as she clenched the back of her chair, 
He arose from his chair, and came closer to 
her, and leaned his face nearer hers, and spoke 
in a low, intensely sympathetic tone, 

“My poor child!—my poor little girl!—can 
you bear to be told that your lover has already 
earned to forget you—that, during his absence, 
he betrothed himself to his cousin, Miss Iva 
Ithamar?” 

She said never a word, but looked at him with 
such dumb woe in her eyes that it smote him to 
the very heart, knowing as he did, the base fab- 
rication of the story he had manufactured 
to further his own ends, but not knowing 
how nearly the truth he had come so acci- 


dentally. 

“T hadthe whole story from a friend of Itha- 
mar’s, with whom he has been in correspon- 
dence. It seems he has loved his cousin some 


ime— 
“He did not! Oh, Mr. Saintenon, he loved 
me; I know he did! I cannot believe him false 
—I will not! He loves me, I know he loves 
me! 
Her passionate ory rung out like a wail of 


woe, 

‘Listen, Jocelyne. It seems that it had been 
the desire of the family, years ago, that the 
children of the older brothersshould marry ; and 
that Mr. Ithamar would have promptly proposed 
to his beautiful cousin had not his pity and 
sympathy been aroused by the sudden sunder- 
ing of your vows with Mr. Richmond. To save 
you from the unpleasant scandal of being called 
a deserted bride, he nobly resolved to marry 
you himself, regardless of his own or Miss Itha- 
mar’s feelings. I told you I believed Miss Itha- 
mar had attempted to destroy you; that she did 
not succeed was certainly her fault, not her in- 
tention. She was madly jealous, and removed 
you—and she and her lover are happily re- 
united,” 


He paused, congratulating himself on his 
plausible story, and watching its effect on the 
shuddering girl who had spoken the truth when 
she said she had borne so much that no trouble 
could utterly crush her. And yet this was the 
hardest, oh, the most despairingly awful of all! 

She stood beside the ¢ iair, her white, small 
hands clenching the back of it as if the desper- 
ate contact gave her strength; her breath was 
coming in short i gasps, her lips were parted and 
were ghastly pale; she listened, as if petrified 
into stupefaction, It seemed as if the starlit 
night were turning to a rayless-darkness; it 
seemed as if the warm air were embracing her 
in frigid arms; she felt blind, dizzy, ‘ocated, 
powerless to speak or act or move, but not to 


suffer. 

St. Felix looked at her, noting the anguish 
on her face, the despair in her eyes, and con- 
tinued, gently: 

‘You understand, then, Jocel; 
delayed this news until I dare delay no longer? 
You will understand how my very heart bleeds 
for you, my poor, desolate child? Do you won- 
al that I would rather know the rascal dead 
ti ae 

“Nol Nol!” 

She moaned out her pain at the harsh name 
he called her Sacha even in all her agony, even 
amet all his falsity, he was not deserving of that 
title, 

‘“‘ How can I speak of him as otherwise when 
I know how you have waited, and peped, Sud 
suffered, and endured, and all for him I 
not imagine the awful trouble it must be to you 
to realize, so suddenly, that you are no longer 
the beloved one? That igo presence in the 
home you fondly believed to be yours forever 
would be unwelcome, undesirable? That the 
knowledge of your rescue from the grave would 
annoy rather than delight? Jocelyne, how I 
pity you! 

he still stood with her head dsooping now, 

in the dejection of despair. Then, she suddenly 

raised her white, haggard face, and spoke in a 
voice . 

“What must Ido? What shall Ido? I can- 
not believe it of my darling—he is, my darling 
whether he loves me or not! How can I be- 
lieve it of him?” 

But her tones, her manner showed how des- 
perately she was fighting against the truth. 

He laid his hand tenderly on her trembling 
one that still clenched the chair-back. 

‘Let me be your friend, adviser still—your 
best friend, as you have proven me, Jocelyne. 

f course you cannot return to Westwood now 
—your practical sense, your delicacy forbid it. 
You are not able to battle with the world alone. 
you, Who have been so delicately reared and 
enerished all Your life. You want some one to 
still cherish and shield you, Jocelyne; some one 
who knows your piti and who, know- 


story, 
and believes.” . 
“"Bhellatened, dambly, 
‘‘ Who can better take such.a place than I, 
Jocelyne? I, who know all, and who have cer- 


tainly earned your gratitude, and who will, in 


e, why I have 
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return for your gratefulness and friendliness 
and esteem, give you the tender love you need, 
that you have anppited, Jocelyne, I know you 
do not love me; I know I run the risk of offend- 
ing you by speaking as I do at this time, but if 
you ever were ina Sage to accept the care 
and protection I offer you, is it not now? I 
love you, Jocelyne; I will thankfully take you, 
even knowing your heart is fan from me—if you 
will give me the blessed privilege. Jocelyne, 
will you be my wife?” 

He reached out his arm to encircle her waist, 
but she shrunk away, trembling violently, her 
face expressing her horror, her repugnance, 

“* Don’t—don’t, please. T know you mean it 
well, but, indeed, indeed, it is wrong of you!” 

“Tt is not wrong, Jocelyne; how could it be 
wrong for a man to offer an honest love to the 
woman of his choice? It may be I have been 
too Prec I admit you have a perfect 
right to think so; but I cannot retract my 
words: I loye you, Jocelyne, and I will make 
you happy, in time, if you will come to me. 

ippose you retire to your room now, and try 
to seek repose and quiet? I will send Mrs. 
Raum to you.” 

He certainly was very considerate, very 
manly, but there was nothing but a fi ig of 
keen repugnance in her heart toward him, 

She went up to her room, but dismissed Mrs, 
Raum, eae to be alone with her new, greatest 
sorrow. For an hour she gave herself up to an 
utter abandonment of violent grief, that soon 
exhausted her, and, just at the time when Mr. 
Ithamar bade Rose good-night, Jocelyne was 
kneeling at her window, pale, trembling from 
the effects of her storm of anguish. 

For en hour she tirgl there, i phonette 
gradua centering mselves; then, as 
some RaAsen iration had occurred to her, 
she arose, with 
robe, 

“T cannot remain here another day, another 
hour! Isee, only now, that it ave been 
wrong for me to have remained all these months. 
I will. go away—I will go to my dear old home 
—to Westwood—now!. I will gain admittance 
by a window Iknow is always open on warm 


ining eyes, and began to dis- 


nights; gi old Rollo will reco; me and 
raise no by barking; I will creep up to 
the unused rooms in the north attic—I will see 


for myself if it be true that my love is false, If 
any one sees me they will think me a ghost, for 
I will wear my burial dress, and seclude my- 
self in the daytime. I know I can gain access 
to the pantry and cellar so that I will not 
starve,” 

Such thoughts ran unconnectedly through her 
brain, as she disrobed, and donned her wedding 
and funeral dress. Then she brushed out her 
long dusky hair, and went silently down the 
s let herself out of the secluded side- 
door, knowing her long stay in the house with- 
out an attempt to get away had made it easy 
for her attempt now. 
aay choice Meee te Rie ak Goa fe 

y along, keeping as much as 
the shadow, holding aa dress clear from the 
ground, her countenance resuming its usual ex- 
pression of beauty and repose as she neared 
Westwood, although her sensations were in- 
describable, 

It was just two o’clock as she crossed the lawn 
beneath St. Felix’s window; and five min- 
utes afterward found her safe in the north attic 
roor ~anting, exhausted. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE UNWILLING BRTROTHED. 

Ross Sr. Frxrx did not close her eyes for a 
second all through the hours of that summer 
night, when she believed she had seen Jocelyne’s 
specter. All night.she lay cowering, in her bed, 


_ with the gas turned to its full brilliancy, while 


Pauline, pit; tient, sat. beside her, some- 

i Peneee Beohot head, sometimes fannin, z 

her, and striving to her utmost to reassure her 
wi 


: ith idea that it was surely only a 
hallucination of her brain, whose legitimate cause 
could readily be accounted for. 

But Rose 


i condition of nervo' 
the pale she might 


still is was not the face, the eyes, she would have 
preferred her lover to see, when she carefully 
scrutinized herself in her dressing-mirror. 

She, however, determined to make the best of 
it, and accordingly made her toilet of white 
muslin, relieved with pale-green ribbons that 
became her wonderfu y; he put tiny pearl 
rings in her dainty, shell-like ears, and a pearl 
cross attached to a narrow dig ribbon around 
her neck; she arranged her hair in a loose fluffy 
pile of rippling braids and airy puffs, and nes- 
tled a little bunch of small geranium. leaves 
among the lovely golden tresses; she bathed her 
pale face with violet-water just ‘before she went 

own-stairs, hoping to call a flush to her 
cheeks, 

Then she went down-stairs to the breakfast- 
parlor, where she knew Mr. Ithamar waited al- 
bat until she came down, 

s morning he was reading the papers when 
she entered, but instantly laid them down, and 
came forward to greet her, not with the ardor 
of a glad lover, but with the kindly courtesy 
that always marked his intercourse with Rose, 
and all women, and she saw that he was heavy- 
eyed, and grayer even than usual, and the 
knowledge made her instantly forget her own 
pallid appearance. 

Was it use he was miserable because he 
had asked her to take Jocelyne’s place? Had he 
regretted it during those hours of the night when. 
he had had ample time to think it deliberately 
over? The bess 1 that such was the case, that 

ibly he would desire the betrothal annull 
fad the effect upon her of arousing all her so 
in battle for herself. Her cheeks began to as- 
sume the flush she had tried in vain to call, her 
eyes grew tender, and free from that look of 
worried Fear and she left nothing undone to 
— r. Ithamar’s judgment of what he had 
one. 

He made no allusion whatever to their engage- 
ment, nor would delicacy permit her to do 0, 
and the breakfast was en of, in the pres- 
ence of the servants, with only the interchange 
of common socialities. 

After breakfast, Rose would have retired to 
her usual duties, those of seeing the housekeeper, 
and the transmission of her orders to the various 
servants for the iy eee though she a 
for a word from Mr. Ithamar. It seemed to 
strike her with a sense of shame, that he should 
make no allusion, in any way, to the new rela- 
tions ee between them, and with the up- 
rising of that feeling in her heart, came to Rose 
a sudden determination to assert her own, and 
hold it—this dearly-bought heritage of hers, 
the heritage of Florian Ithamar’s hand, for she 
Mie perfectly conscious his heart was beyond 

ving. 

She oo very gentle and shy in her womanly 
modesty as she went up to , after the ser- 
vants had gone, and laid her hand detainingly, 
caressingly, on his arm, and looked into his 
grave eyes, 

“Florian, forgive me if I am bold in 
first—but I do so want one word from you, one 
kind look!” 

He started at the supplicating voice, her im- 
passioned eyes. 

‘‘Tva, my dear child, I am cruel if Idare give 
you other than kind words or looks, I know I 
am not the lover you would have me, or that 
you deserved, but you will be charitable and 
make allowances for me, will you not?” 

As he spoke, he passed his arm around her 
waist Mie antes, caressing tenderness that so 

er. 


ily satisfi ‘ 

‘Did I not tell you last night that the rem- 
nants of your affection were more to me than 
the first best love of all the world? Iwill make 
allowances, but you must not always forget I 
love you so much.” 

She leaned her head against his breast, and 
rises up in his graye face with all her heart in 

er eyes, 

“Tt will be a sorry exchange for you, I am 
afraid, Iva,” he said pityinaly. an 

“No, no, it will not! Iam the better judge 
of that, am I not? Don’t let us talk of it. Let 
me tell yousomething, Florian,” and she nestled 
closer in his embracing arm, and looked at him 
Nun aye piled, eyes— Florian, Isaw Jocelyne 

She felt him give a slight start at her words. 

“You did? How often Ihave prayed to see 
her in my dreams, but never have been so gra- 
tified. You saw her plainly, Iva? Tellme, how 
did she look? In your dream, did she speak, or 
laugh? Was TI in your dream?” 

was interested and even in a dream 

of his lost love, far beyond that displayed in the 
reality of the second; and Rose experienced a 
thrill of jeal that almost drove away the 
nervous horror she was iad as she re- 
called the scene she had essed. 

Her voice was low, and intensely dramatic as 
she answered xaos herself from his 


arm, and ore . 

“Tt was no dream. 1 was broad awake, sit- 
ting at_ my window, and—and—T saw J: 
come across the open lawn, in the very robe she 
wore in her her hair floating down her 
back, her face deathly white and It 


was no dream—it was Foceten e’s ghost!” | 
“Tval Whatis this cru hbeaens you are 


SOWING THE WIND. 


) ? My darling is dead and buried, and 
ie fore this returned to her sieve “ani 
Tva, you should know such talk hurts me!” 

er earnestness took no note of the displea- 
sure in his nvanner, 

“T swear before Heaven I saw it! I was ter- 
rified cig eg endurance, _[ awakened Pauline 
and told her at the time; Ihave been nervous 
and alarmed ever since. I saw it, Florian, as 

lainly as I see you now, and it crossed the 
awn and disappeared beneath my window.” 

Rose’s face was becoming pale with the same 
excitement that had preyed upcn her for hours 
after her vision; and Mr. Ithamar saw that she 
was in solemn earnest. 

“Your common sense surely tells you you 
did not see the spirit of our darling. You know 
there are no such visitations permitted to this 
world by those who have passed its portal, 
‘You may perhaps have been the victim of some 
hallucinagion; you were in a frame of mind last 
night when peculiar thoughts of Jocelyne would 
na ab come to you, and possess your mind, 
and while in some such mental state you were 
subject to an illusion that seemed real.” 

quiet, matter-of-fact explanation had not 
the least possible effect upon Rose. 

“You argue sensibly, Florian, but you do not 
know. I think my brain is usually well balanc- 
ed; I know I am not given to superstition; I be- 
lieve that no exter impression could be Pika 
duced as vividly as—as—I was impressed by 
any possible condition of mind. And I know, 
as well as I know I am alive, that this morning, 
at two o’clock, I distinctly saw J ocelyne’s spirit 
glide across the lawn and disappear.’ 

Mr. Ithamar’s brow gathered into a thought- 
ful frown. 

oy mcg nam ‘ou believe your own words, If, 
as you insist, Jocelyne’s spirit returned, what 
do yousuppose was the object of the visitation?” 

3e’s very soul shivered, Ah, for what was 
the visitation, if not to torture her, the merci- 
allow treacherous one who had usurped her 
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Mr. Ithamar saw the anguished pallor spread 
A her face, and he construed it very incor- 
rectly, 

“Iva, my child, if you imagine that Jocelyne 
came back from Teles in heaven to reproach 
he that have taken her place, you are punish- 
ng. yourself uselessly. You must remember 
that there are no such earthly passions as jew 
lousy and anger in that world where she 

‘one, You must remember that even if she 
Siow of our betrothal, she knows only to ap- 

reciate and understand our motives; she knows 

ow we both love her, and would please her in 
all we do. Jam convinced you are in a mor- 
bid state of mind, and that the best thing for 
you to do is to plunge into some pleasant ex- 
citement that will effectually drive all such 
ideas from your mind.” 

Rose’s heart gave a quick throb. 

“Some pleasant excitement!” What more 

leasant excitement could she plunge into than 
the preparations for her marriage? Did he mean 
that? Should she suggest it? 

“T have nothing that would prove a pleasur- 
able ¢ of thought and action, Florian, 
now that [have given up my trip to Newport— 

—am I unmaidenly, florian, if I ask you 
ou wished—intended—our mar- 
riage to take place?” F ! 

Our marriage! Ihave given it no thought. 
L really had given it no thought,” 

yee the quick answer, uttered in almost a 
startled, horrified tone, was not so painful to 
hear, as was it for Rose to see the shrinking re- 

ance his manner, his face indicated. 
ut he instantly remembered himself. 

‘It must depend entirely upon your wishes, 
Iva. Whenever you think best will suit me.” 

She dropped her eyes in order to vail the jubi 
lant triumph in them. 

Ht ber let it be in ynepiaration Fs ie Pons ag ter 
rests with me; and, Florian, it wi é 
the servants eh oa know at once. I speak 
to Mrs. Olds to-day, shall 1?” 

And when. the housekeeper knew, Ithamar 
knew, the world would know. 

He succeeded insuppressing a.groan of misery 
as he looked at his betrothed: au I 
“Do just as you please in respects, Iva. 
ALL ales that the marriage shall ett as 

ible. 

And after Rose had gone from him, he went 
to his library, and locked himself in, 

‘Did ever @ man marry withsuch feelings as 
Isuffer? Is it right for moto take Iva for m:; 
wife when my capacity for loving is buried with 
my little dusk-eyed darling? Oh, my love, my 
little dead love! No one can ever take the 
ate a my heart you held, that you still 

! 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


floor and no furniture, except a dilapidated 
chair, on which she sat, panting like a hart; the 
brilliant light of the cloudless summer night 
streamed in, with ghostly luster, through the 
one tiny, uncurtained window, but giving her 
enough light to remove her silk dress and care- 
fully roll intoa parcel, which she laid away in 
as clean aspot as she could find. 

Under her silk toilet, she wore a light, steel- 
colored cashmere dressing-gown, which she de- 
termined should serve her while she was a self- 
immured prisoner in herown home. She had 
formed her plan of action so suddenly that she 
had not had time eae suitable changes of 
clothing, and she realized now how much better 
it would have been had she carried with her her 
little satchel containing at least a change of 
under-linen, and had, brought an outdoor cos- 
tume, so that, in case she was obliged to leave 
Westwood, she would be sure of creating no 
sensation by her attire. 

Butshe had only had one thought—to fly from 
Ernest St. Felix, and to return to Westwood in 
the role of specter; and here she was, alone 
with the silent night, a fugitive under the roof 
that sheltered her dearest friend and her dead- 
liest enemy. 

The aa tle that came to her as she crouch- 
ed on the dusty floor, beside the low window, 
were thoughts full of almost unendurable an- 
il amie a that racked her heart and 
80 

“T wonder why I was permitted to live to 
know all this awful trouble? Why do I retain 
my reason under it all? How can I live to en- 
dure any more? Oh, my God! my God! to think 
he has forgotten me so soon! ‘To think he is 
sleeping, dreaming of her, while I am_alive, 
under the same roof, and my heart break- 
ing for a sightof him! Oh, Florian, why were 
you not true a little, little while?” 

She Spenitig to her feet—her little bare feet 
—for she had removed her slippers and stock- 
ings—and almost ran in a fast promenade up 
and down the lo room, her face full of 
pitiable agony, her hands clasped tightly in a 


purely physical attempt to endure the mental 
agony that was rolling in great billows over 
her. 


Gradually her rapid, noiseless walk slackened, 
and a look of desperate determination came into 
her white face, . 

“T must see him—I must see him! I will steal 
down to his room and look upon him while he 
sleeps. I am starving for a sight of him—my 
love!—my love!—no, not my love!” 

Her hands trembled, like one weakened by 
long illness, as she again changed her dress, and 
when she was ready to undertake her venture- 
some attempt, she stood beside the door seve- 
ral minutes to rally her strength, so prostrated 
rs she by the nervous excitement that possess- 

er. 

‘Then, she unlocked and opened the door, 
straining her ears to catch the slightest sound, 
She took her white silk skirt up in her hands, and 
flew along the unused upper hall, lighted only 
by occasional gleams of light, that came in 
grudgingly through the high circular window. 


At the head of the attic stairs she paused and 
listened again, but not asound from the inhabit- 
ed part of the mansion reached her. Stair b 


stair she descended, slowly, noiselessly, an: 
reached the hall on the floor where the sleeping: 
rooms of the servants were, wherea dim g ght 
was burning in a ground a globe. She went 
by the closed doors with fleet, light steps, and 
down the carpeted stairs that reached the floor 
where her own room was, where Rose St. Felix 
slept, and where her lover's suite was. _ 

tier heart was throbbing almost audibly as 
she glided over the thick, soft Moquet, carpet in 
the , and into the sitting-room of Mr, Itha- 
mar’s suite. 7 

The door of the sleeping-room was ajar, and 
a low light burned mellowly in its tinted 
globe, casting a soft, tender hue over the large 


room, 

She heard his deep, regan breathing as she 
listened just outside the door for a second, her 
brain whirling, her figure quivering like an 


leaf. 
wae yet so far from him! 
She stole through the door, the very daring 


calmness; her dark eyes glo . 
fires, her face emulating the whiteness of the 
silken burial-dress she wore. She glided across 
the room to his bedside, where he lay sleeping 
soundly, worn thoroughly out with the grie’ 
that had assailed him so strongly during his 
latest waking hours, when her name was the 
aon acne earn of her latest in his 


‘All unconscious that his soul’s hap; iness was 
or daea, Mebane Saaph oe: no mabile Snetinct 
was mar on, no 
ing him in lis dreame to. walker! and be 
ae tag dopy and oles 
@ slept on, an 
and Jocalyne stood over him, ainot poe a 
passiona\ earning, ving 
tenderness, her eyes di o “his handsome 
face, his lightly-closed lips that once kissed. 
her so eagerly, that now, do s, kissed an- 
other as warmly. 
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Jocelyne’s soul was shaken to the very center 
as she stood there, her hands reachedtoward 
him, yet not daring to touch him. Her tears 
were falling on her dressin great ee oe 
and her lips quivered in agony that was terrible 


to endure, 

“Oh, my love! Oh, my love!” 

It was the cry of her burdened heart—almost 
the dumb cry of a heart so surcharged with suf- 
fering that words failed to adequately express 
itsanguish. But she bowed over him, re 
her tear-dim eyes on his grand face that she ha 
not seen for so long, so long! She saw the 
change time had made; she saw what a droop 
of utter weariness there was to his heavy-lashe 
eyelids; she saw he was somewhat thinner than 
before; she. saw he was still godlike in his 
beauty. 

His hand and arm lay outside the white cover- 
lid—large, fair and strengthful. She stooped 
and ki it—so lightly that she would not have 
awakened him had his sleep been less deep. 
Then she laid her hand on his luxuriant waving 
hair that was a carelessly across his fore- 
head, and the touch thrilled her to an agony of 


pain. 

‘* Oh, Florian, my love, my darling! To think 
you have so soon forgotten me—me, who love 
you.so, as no other one will ever do! Oh, my 
darling, it is almost more than I can bear to 
know you are content that I am dead, but it will 
kill me—oh, my God! be merciful and let me 
die rather than suffer this agony of knowing 
my darling has transferred the love I prized so 
toanother—to another so unworthy! My God 
let: me die! Let me die! I cannot, cannot 
have it so!” 

She fairly writhed in her suffering as she bent 
her face nearer his—so utterly: unconscious of 
the pitiful drama being acted. 

She bent nearer, lower, till his fragrant breath 
touched her cheeks. Then her eyes took in a 
new glow as she shrunk away for a moment, 

**T wonder if it is true that he is betrothed to 
his cousin? I wonder if I dare believe it? If it 
should not be true!” 

Her hands clasped and unclasped in a nervous 
excitement. 

*“*T wonder if it can be ible that Mr. 
Saintenon does not know, or that he told me so 
for purposes of his own? Shall I wake him? 
Shall 1 trust to his mercy? Will he hate and 
abhor me if I do?” 

It seemed for a second that she was deter- 
mined to take the risk; then, with a little piti- 
ful sigh, she stepped back from the bedside, her 
hands ¢ d across her breast in an utter woe 
of despair. 

“Tt must be true—it would be so natural for 
itto beso! But I will wait—I will wait a little 
before I go away from Westwood, for I never 
can remain here where ho is.” 

For a second she stood there, the very ideal of 
a spirit, with her long dark hair brushed off her 
brow and rippling over hershoulders; her white 
burial-dress clinging around her motionless form ; 
her hands clasped over her breast, her face pale 
to deathliness from the excess of her emotions, 
her gloriously beautiful eyes full of yearning 
tenderness, and despair, and desolateness. 

Then she suddenly leaned over him, and 
touched her cold trembling lips to his hair, his 
forehead—a touch as light as a puff of air, 

Then, in a sudden uncontrollable impulse of 
jrorning tenderness, she kissed his mustached 

ps—a light, feathery touch, but chfll as an ice- 


drop. 

Ho stirred uneasily at the cold fluttering touch, 
and then, just as Jocelyne had straightened her- 
self in an agon of terror at the result of her 
bold temerity, Mi. Ithamar suddenly opened his 
eyes—wide. 


For a second Jocelyne was transfixed with 
horror. For an equal length of time Mr. Itha- 
mar lay, scarcely to breathe, his eyes re- 
fusing to credit their own sight—the voy vad his 
dead darling—the wandering specter had 
told him she had seen. 

Then J coclams regained her command of her- 
self, and suddenly ded behind the drapery at 
the head of the bed, and in a second was out of 
the room, through the sitting-room, and flying 
noiselessly to her place of refuge in the attic. 

The sound of her name in his familiar voice 
reached her as sho flew along the corridor. 

*‘Jocelyne! Jocelyne! come to me!” 


The tone was vie shrill, as if spoken in a 
very extremity—bu rf was her darling’s voice. 
and it thrilled her through and through, and 
echoed in her ears for hoursaftershe locked 


herself securely in her attic room, and lay there 
onthe hard floor, exhausted, fatigued, weaken- 
ed by the excitement through which she had 


Since the supper hour the night before, Joce- 
Wag bad, eaten nothing, and it was now almost 
ht of another long summer day. Her 

wake! , her long walk, her excitement, 
combined to. pe @ sensation of extreme 
wretchedness, that was not so much hunger as 
sickness caused by an empty stomach; but she 
had not taken the precaution to bring even a 
cracker in her pocket, and she was forced to suf- 
fer the misery she felt, and all the horror of that 


long day, with the intolerabl 5 of 
the attic around her, this fair, Reautifal girl who 


— 


had been..reared, so. delicately; whose, comfort 
had always, been her guardian lover's first and 
greatest happiness—all the’ hours. of that hot 
summer day Jocelyne remained in her, retreat, 
knowing that. so near her were. cool, luxurious 
eomfort and all the plenty that wealth could 
command. > . 

But not, for hér—not for her. For her, noth- 
ing remained but heartaches,and the quenchless 
pain of knowing-she had been set aside so soon 
—oh, so soon! ; 

That night, in her whitesilken dress, Jocelyne 
ventured forth again—not to Ithamar’s room, 
but by the back stairway to the butler’s pantry, 
where, fortune-favored, she found food enough 
to satisfy her pressing wants, and to carry with 
her to her retreat. 

And, hidden in the very heart of her’ rightful 
home, the-days,wore on, and no one dreamed of 
the drama, goimg on in their very midst. ; 


“CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE WARNING CALL. 


Ir was not until long after the breakfast! hour 
of the morning following Jocelyne’s fligh$ from 
Sunset Hill that her absence was discovéred: by 
Sti Felix, to whom it was: communicatéd by the 
housekeeper. 

Search was «instantly made by alk the mem- 
bers of the household. 

The garden,’ the shrubbery, the house; was 
thoroughly gone over; but, of course, no; clue 
was obtained, and: St. Felix was as bewildered 
and nonplused’ as) he was surprised: and en- 


fis deter minati 

is determination to find her grew upon: him 
momently. To lose her now seemed ‘to re mad+ 
dening, ins view Of all that he had hoped and 
intended. to perform. It seemed to him that.by 
her flight he was suddenly brought to the very 
verge of am abyss, to the very brink of detec- 
tion and ‘exposure. : 

And detection in such an act as he had con- 
nived with meant a most alarming exposure. 
Were Florian Ithamar to: know: that. Jocelyné 
were living, and had been living from. the very 
time of: her supposed: death; and had been de- 
tained from restoring herself to him by either 
force'or specious reasoning on St. Felix’s part, 
St. Felix knew it would go bitterly hard with 
him, while be also knew that, to himself, the 
loss of Jocelyne was really a personal blow. 

He realized, keenly, that his action, must be 
prompt. He was determined to find her, dead 
or alive, and he. had. satisfied . himself ..she 
had not destroyed herself upon the premises. 

His first act was to -examine-her wardrobe, 
which showed conclusively the fact that Joce- 
lynée had not gone prepared for a long jour- 


ney. 

ae pocket-book was in her dressing-case 
drawer, her hat and shaw] in her wardrobe, she 
had even taken no shoes, wearing her sppers, 
and the silver-backed comb with which she 
fastened up her hair, was on her toilette-table, 
just as when she had removed. it for: the 


night. 

Cndoubtedly her going had. been unpremedi- 
tated, probably caused by the offer of love. he 
had made her. 

But, where would she have gone? 

Not. to. Westwood, after her knowledge that 
her lover was about to marry his cousin—surely 
not there. St. Felix knew 
cate sensitiveness so well, that he had no uneasi- 
ness on that score—on the score of her having 
discovered herself to her lover. " 

Then where? rex . : 

And he was entirely inthe dark until Mrs. 
Raum came to him withthe information that 
Jocelyne bad taken her white silk dress with 


her. , 
And like a flash of light inva dark 6, it all 
came. to him—that Jocelyne had fled to. West- 


wood, there to be in hiding to personate her 
own ghost, to escape detection. 

The idea baffled him at the first. 
If Jocelyne were there, how could he regain 
his power over her? 

she was at_Westwood—and he was positive 

of it—his position was terrible... Suppose, in a 
momento} maprancye ecstasy, when. Jocelyne 
was indulging herself by Spang to herlover, 
as he believed she would de, as he had every 
reason to know she meant to, by her careying 
her burial robe with. her—suppose.Joce 
should disclose herself. to Ithamar, and tell 
the whole incredible story? : 

A cold, sweat, broke out in huge drops on his 
forehead at the thought, and he found himself 
obli to have recourse to a glass of brandy to 
pat his 


8 nerves. 

For hours he thought and planned and devised 
schemes suited to the furtherance of his wishes; 
Sn abrlasts his. plan of action was arranged to 
order. 

And the first step was a letter, which he wrote 
and sent by a messenger to Westwood, with in- 
structions to wait for an answer. 

aa ene letter read as follows, and was without 
te: 30 2s 

“Rose, if you value your present safety, arran 
to see me tonight at the aatenctlitige ahat pp 
met last, as near two o’clock as you can, You will 
not fail to come when I tell youitisa matter of 
life or death. 2 SO BOSr, F.” 


er pride, her deli- , 
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ms “ Unhappy —with you, Florian! _If-you spoke 


He inclosed, iti in_a_well-sealed, envelope, and 
addressed it, ina broad hand, ‘to “Miss Iva 
Ithamar, and then waited for the result of it, 

It was about two o'clock of the day after 
Joeelyne had oe Pap Nn to Mr. Tthamar, and 
Tunch was Noa 
and Rose, They had not met before that morn- 


ing, and Rose had partaken of her breakfast in | 


stately. solitariness, little knowing of the cause 
of her betrothed’s absence. 

Since he had been so startlingly awakened, 
just before daybreak, by the vision of his lost, 
fowes Mr. Ithamar had been suffering all the tor- 
tures of keen distress and bewilderment. He 
had seen her so + Plaaly. as plainly as ever he 
had seen her, and he could hardly convince him- 
self he had notactually felt the pressure of her 
lips on his own. 

“And yet, it could not have been. Tt is not 
ossible that the dead come back. T must have 
een dreaming of her; Iknow I dropped asleep 

thinking of ,|her—my little darling! Tt must 
have been that, waking suddenly from a vivid 
dream of her, T experienced an optical delusion 
—my dream taking a transient form and not 
inseparable from it.” 

Such thoughts had presented themselves to 
him again. and again during the morning, and 
the matter was so distressingly painful’ to him 
that he felt unfit to meet his nowly-betrothed at 
the breakfast table. Hé had sent down a cour- 
teous desire to be excused until lunch, when he 
would join her, and all the. morning, while 
Jocelyne lay sweltering in the hot, airless attic, 
parched with thirst, and trembling with both 
physical, and ‘mental prostration, Mr. ‘Tthamar 
was. endeavoring to calm himself; and reason 
himself out, of the idea that'was’ hourly fasten- 
ing itself upon him, and fastening itself all the 
more sharply since his vision of Jocelyné—the 
idea that he was doing both Iva and Jocélyne a 
wrong in so soon, oe Lit forgetting one, 
and yet making tho other his wife with no real 
tenderly true love for her. 

It was a subtle question for him to decide, one 
which required all his delicate ‘sense of honor 
and chivalry and ideas of what was due to the 
woman who had been his faithful friend through 
all his trouble, and who certainly loved him as 
well, though not as acceptably, as J orale had 
done—all these considerations on one side strug- 
rling against the out-crying of his loyal heart 
in favor of his dead darling’s memory: 

“T might think Jocelyne came back to re- 
proach me, if [ allowed myself to think at‘all'of 
the delusions I have experienced; for her face 
wassad and tenderly yearning, and hér sweet 
eyes were full of woe—facts which theniselves 
go to disprove the theory of a supernatural ap- 
pearance—for the dead ‘know no jealousy, and 
suffer no pangs of human passions. And my 

d knows, and, if permitted, my darling 
knows, that T think of her ever, even when 
strove to make poor Iva feel her love for rie was 
at least appreciated—that no one éan. ever be- 
gin to take her place in niy affections,” 

He endeavored honestly to'settle the 
thus, arid succeeded in restoring himself tocalm- 
ness—a pitiful calmness that meant the despair- 
ing endurance of the inevitable—and went down 
to funch his usual self; courteous, pleasant, but 


uestion 


“with a 100k ‘of painful anxiety in his handsome 


eyes. : 
. S Road greeted him gladly, all her heart in the 


‘glance of ‘her dusky eyes, anid went swiftly up 
§ him, lifting her, beautiful face ‘for him’ to | 
Ii . 


He bent toward her with a chivalrous courtesy 
that was inseparable ‘from. his’ demeanor  ‘to- 
ward women, but Rose realized’ it was not the 
demeanor of a lover, and the bitterness'that was 
not new to her filled her, even when she felt the 
pregencé of mustached lips on her forehead. 

But she would not, for-worlds, have permit- 
ted herself to display her true feelings; and ‘so 
she b totalk, pleasantly and entertainingly, 
while they seated themselves at the table and dis- 
eussed the dainty lunch, which, in considera- 
tion of her lover’s having partaken of no break- 
fast, was composed of heartier dishes than was 
customary. . ¢ 


“> Mr. Ithamar noticed the kindly care she had 


taken, and thanked her almost warmly for it, 
calling a glad flush to her face and aneager tone 


“to her voiges! . 


“T always will be so good to ‘you, Florian, al- 
bh Tt shall be the end and aim ie 9 life to 
study ‘your happiness and comfort; I will never 
cease to devise plans to-please you; Iwill make 
myself so ‘necessary to you that! you will have 
to love mé, Florian, even as I love -yyou—truly, 
wholly, entirely.” ie 

In spite of himself it touched him—this honest 
confession of hers—but he could not meet the ar- 
dent rapture in her eyes with a like return;or 
even a semblance of it. f 


*T believe-you will be loving and: kind, Iva, | 


and I am‘ to trust the remnant of my 
life’s happiness to your keeping. «And-I-will be 
tender and true to you, for is.no one iniall 
the world nearer or dearer to ‘me:than you. 
We will live quietly, Iva, andif-you donot re- 
gret having accepted the second place inmy af- 

ections, knowing the: first-always belongs to 
my dead love, I'seé no reason why it should be 
an unhappy life.” 9.05% 


. 


in the. dining-room for himself | 


to me but once a day, and that to ay the hard- 
est cominand on nie, if would be greater happi- 
ness to hear and-obey, knowing that [heardand 
obeyed as ‘your wife, than’ to enjoy the com- 
bined pleasures of a world, without jyou! 
Florian,, loye, you never yet have known the 
depth and the strength and the. possibilities of 
woman's love: but I shall teach you, and waitin 
patient hope for my reward—the full return of 
all T bestow.” : ; 

Her ardor, het passionful earnestness was im- 
possible to resist, and there was a strength of 

enuineness in it that appealed to him beyond 
the partial shrinking of soul, the words, her 
manner_occasioned. So he answered, kindly, 
gravely, and wondered whether ever mortal 
man was placed as he was placed. : 

Of the évent of the previous night he said not 
a word, He could not—to her. It seemed to 
him that the subject was too sacred, the origi- 
nal too precious, to niention tolany on@. It had 
been his own sweet visitation; if visitation it 
was, ‘his own personal delusion, if delusion it 
was, and ‘assuredly his own sweet dream, if 
only,dream it was, 

So he kept his own counsel, and retired from 
the dining-room while Rose still lingered over 
her dessert-plate of orange-ice, with the promise 
to take her for a driye at four o’clock; * > 
_ He had not been’ gone more than five minutes 
when a servant tapped at the door with the note 
from her husband, and thinking only of the cor* 
respondencé she was likely to receive by private 
messenger—a note: from’ a seamstress she was 
employing—Rose absently tore the envelop 
open, and did not recognize the fateful-familiar 
hand until she read ths contents: : ; 

Almosti a shriek of surprise and alarm was on 
her lips as she started to her feet at the very 
first word, but she had the precaution to turn her 
face from the servant, in respectful waiting— 
and such a blanched, wild-eyed face ‘as it was 
would have terrified him: nr ; 

But the voice was under control as she spoke! 
- “You can say it.is all right.” 

And the mockery of the words occurred to her 
as the sound left her lips. : 

“* Allright! ‘Will.anything ever be all right 
with me'again? What does he mean, writing to 
me so peremptorily? Can he’ know—oh, my 
od !—does' he “know? ~* A’ matter of ‘life and 
death’—what does he mean? Why is he here at 
all—what does he want of mé?” J 

The thoughts ran hotly through her brain’ as 
she stood staring at the penciled lines.- Thén a 
slow, desperate smile crept to her lips. ‘ 

“T will meet him ‘at two o'clock, but he will 
never trouble me lee I am playing witha 
high hand, and he shall not thwart-me!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
A CRIMSON DEED, 

PuNcTUALLY at four o’elock the carriagé was 
at the door, and Mr, Ithamar ready to accom- 
pany his betrothed for a ae ‘also was in 
prompt readiness, dressed in an eee ear- 
riage costume, with not a ‘trace of the kéen, 
alarming surprise she had éxperienced so short- 
ly before: : - 

She was in almost an exultation of spirits$ slie 
laughed and chatted; and was' bewitchingly efi- 
tertaining, and Mr. Ithamar' thought, as he 
jooked at her pure, perfeet beauty Of ivory eom- 

lexion and dusk-dark hair and eyes; her beanti- 
ful features and the richly-red lips; her éase; her 
grace, her refinement, that he was indeed. lost to 
‘all sensé of human perfection to think'as lightly 
as he did/of the prize that was his, and whieh 
doubtless, other® men ‘would. so” have’ ravi 
over. - : . 

The ride was delightful, and they returtied in 
time for the ‘seven-o’clock dinner. ‘After. din- 
ner, Mr. Ithamar asked for. some  music,and 
they spent the evening im the drawing-room, 
separating at eleven o’clock--Mr, Ithamar ‘to 
retire to his room, in almost feverish nope that 
the sweet experience of the previous night might 
be repeated; Rose, to prepare for:her interview 
with her husband. a Je suit ot 

The hours were not long in passing.’ Twelve 
and one and two struck in soft silver !chimés 
‘front the ‘cuckoo ‘clock on: Rose's: mantel-shelf, 
and then, satisfied that Pauline: was soundly 
asleep, and the house safe\for her to make her 
exit, she wrapped a white ogee! ‘shawl ver 
her wrapper and stole out to the tryst. 

It was a perfect. night—warm, without being 
in the leastoppressive, witha young moon re 
ing like a ‘slender silver crescent in the dark- 
blue arch. - All the sweet silence of a. summer 
night was in the air; a soft breeze was’ blowing 
among the trees in the wide-reaching kya 
tender fragrance’ was all about her! as she hur- 
ried‘ along the path to the’summer-house, ‘her 
face paler than usual, her dusk eyes glowing 
with some such light as once when Jocelyne 
Merle had lain sleeping, powerless, before her. 

It_was past the , and Ernest 


appoin 
‘St. FRelix, in his clever disguisecof: darkéned 
aed tale been i 


beard an skin, had 


: neti ngtound-fro4in the ttarlighted path teeiie 
“the summer-house. . j 


“Tf she dare fail: me! ks suites, thére isa 
‘heaven above our heads; so sure: will she be 
made to repent it in sackcloth andashes, . If she 


ui 


knew Her ndck came $0 near being .caressed 
by the rope. of, the. hangman, and she 


knew. l know it, I imagine she would be less | 
nxious to anger me, As it is, shall I tell her | 


halt, or all, the truth?” 

He peered into. the surrounding gloom, his 
‘wows knit, his lips compresse¢ in anger;and 
raen he became aware that a white-robed form 
vas coming swiftly through the shadows, and 
..Vanother moment she was in his presence, 

“You are come at last. T had begun to think 
you intended to defy me, Rose.” 

There was no greeting boven that, She nod- 
led her head, a fittle impatiently, and spoke in 
a low, suppressed, whispering tone; 

me yea hers: What is it you wish of me?” 

Tf he had hoped to intimidate her by the use 
of the word “defy,” he was mistaken; for not a 
vestige of fear was on her face, that looked 
wondi 
letting the long golden tresses trail down oyer 
her shoulders and bust. 

She was not afraid. She had made up her 
mind that she would not. be terrified if he 
pressed her crime home with a faithfulness of 
detail that made it im ible not to believe he 
had seen the very deed, She had fully, calmly 
made up her mind to endure—for this once. 

St, Felix had seen, the start of surprise. she 
had given at first sight of his strangely-altered 
appearance, but his familiar voice had instantly 
reassured her, 

“Like yourself, Tam masquerading—unlike 
yourself, it doesn’t particularly improve. me 
does it? So you want to know why I. wante: 
you to come?” 

He paused’ moment, looking her full in the 
eves a slow smile gathering on his lips, 

_ ‘Tdid not come to tell you I intended. put- 
ting a op to. the little romance you are carry- 
ing’on with Mr. Ithamar—indeed, I rather en- 
joy the idea, of thinking how his lordship will be 
duped by you.’ No, you have my permission to 
lead Mr, Ithamar into a trap if ‘you choose—so 
long as the money, comes regularly.” 

is lips curled with a sarcastic smile, and 
Rose knew the devil in his eyes well. 

“You have some important errand, or you 
would not have come, When did you return 
from abroad?” f 

The'sinile in his eyes deepshed. Her question 
was a good one. =) aK 

**Yes—trom abroad—only I was not abroad 
at, all. I have been in the neighborhood of 
Westwood since—let me see, I wish to be pér- 
tectly aecurate—since the day Miss Merlo ‘was 
buried!” ¢ 

He watched her HESSOWY She gave a slicht 
nervous start, and he saw her compress her lips 
as if that desperate determination of hers not to 
be alarmed. at anything required to be mhain- 
tained by sheer force of will, : 

He went on, in a low, almost horrible tone 
that, in'spite of herself, almost froze her blood 
in her veins. 

“Yes, Tread the acesunt of Miss Merle’s sud- 
den death in the New PS gens We 7 
sudden, wasn’t it, and equally mysterious? 
was instantly impressed with the suddenness 
aut mystery. Do you know I believe there was 
0 : 


l play?” 
Hyery vestige of that horrible jocoseness 

was gone now, and Rose realized there was a 

latent meaning: in every syllable he uttered. 
Her nerves were quivering—somehow she felt 


his glance, his tone as if they had been lances of 


i steel. 

**Woul'play! How could there be foul play? 
The physician gave the certificate of the cause 
of death—suffocation while unconscious during 
an attack of fainting, while suffering, from 
oe . . 

ér voice astrange mixture of pleadin 

and défiance,  ” a i 3 


then, you ee doctors are fallible, and every 


your rival; I Briones it—more, I can prove it!” 

Prove it!’ The words rung in her ears like a 
clang of’ iron bells. Prove it! 

Sonie one saw her, then—some one knew it, 
then} and all these months she had. been walking 
of Ae edge of a deeper abyss than she dream- 

te) 

Prove it!—he, her one enemy, he, her husband, 
could prove it! 

‘For pcre she seemed to feel the tight- 
ening of the rope around her t t; for one 
moment she endured, with horrible realism, all 


the fear and dismay and horror that threatened ' 


her: Then’ she made a desperate rally, and 
he'saw ‘a red gleam, like a tiny speck, ‘in’ her 


eyes, oe 

“And you camis to tell'mé this? ‘Perhaps you 
have an officer at your heels Hy ‘ ; 
charge of murder? Perhaps you intend to take 
Sealenaeeouraged law in your own hands, 


rously fair as she threw back her shawl, | 


me on the 


SOWING THE WIND. 


“T think you know me well enough to know I 
am alone—unless you call this a companion— 
you needn't bealarmed, I have not the slightest 
intention of shooting you.” 

He had carelessly taken a dainty little revol- 
ver from his pocket, its silver mountings gleam- 
ing in the starlight, and she had sprung back in 
a sudden terror and surprise. 

“Sti, Felix!” 

He coolly played with the weapon as he went 
on. Maate 

“No; Tam bad Sucueh, but I never yet took 
human life. But you, Rose, who began by giv- 
ing way .to a love of dress, and a vanity for 
your good looks, and admiration for others than 
your husband—you, Rose, continued your ca- 
reer by playing the greatest fraud ever knew 
upon unsuspecting people, by reddening your 
hands with the current of a human life. And 
you will end—where, think you?” 

“And it was you who drove me from my 


er women are treated, I would have been as 
content as other women. You drauk; you tor- 
mented me with your groundless jealousy; you 
drove me half crazy with your. continual 
charges of disloyalty, which I swear before God 
were false; you maddened me with your own 
treacherous conduct, and then taunted me for 
caring, while you openly admitted the base- 
ness of ‘your acts and defied my interference. 
You insulted me beyond all precedent, and no- 
glected me for others; you ordered compliance 
to demands no living woman would haye obeyed 


; —and I fled from you, in horror and disgust 


and despair. It was you, all you, who have led 
me to the spot where I stand to-day,” 

She was gloriously grandin her passionate de- 
fense, but St. Felix only smiled. 

“What a splendid actress you would have 
made, Rose. ou have all the elements of tra- 
gedy, both in theory and practice... Your life 
has been an unrecorded romance, and itis fifting 
that it should close with a grand denowement. 
Your position here is almost incredible to be- 
lieve; you have succeeded magnificently in all 
but one thing. Rose, you failed ingloriously 
when you tried to murder Miss Merle. You 
failed, and J.am the only one in the world 
who knows that sho is alive and well this 
minute.” 

The announcement was made with a. vehe- 
mence that appalled her with its startling ear- 
nestness. Her eyes ie wildly in a stare of 
terror, her face grew livid, her lips compressed 
themselves to a thin ashen line, 

* Alive and well this minute!” 

She repeated the words in a hoarse whisper; 
a look of almost abject. fear in her staring 


eyes, 
“© That is what I said. , Your plans failed most 
signally.” . 
ose’s lips almost refu to move to say the 
words that trembled on them. 

“Ttis a lié—a lie! She died—I saw her dead 
inher. coffin, She was buried in the vaultin the 
village churehyard—lI have visited her grave a 
dozen tiies. _ What horribly monstrous story is 
this you are inventing?” 

And yet, at the sane time, there occurred to 
her with sickening force the vision of Jocelyne 
she had seen, Great Heaven! was he speaking 
the ioe! Had it really been Jocelyne in the 
fles' 

“T can bya easily prove my assertion, since 
it was I who rescued her from her living tomb_ 
—no, don’t interrupt me—I was strongly im- 
pressed that there had been foul Bay: and I 
came down to Westwood theday of the funeral, 
I was inthe churchyard at dusk, at the door of 
the vault. I hear A pigee from Pabisep i 
my half-vague suspicions were ngthened, 
The stupid sexton had neglected to remove the 
key from the padlock on the door. I entered, 
and a nd from my ring of keys unlocked the 
casket, rescued her and took her in safety, 
and she has been under my roof since, . No—lis- 
ten a moment longer. | Possibly you have heard 
of the gentloman and invalid sister who reside 
at Sunset Hilltthe Txions? Well, it is Joce- 
lyne Merle and I, Quite aromance, isn’t it?” 

Rose had listened, almost more dead than 
alive in the awful agony that had taken uncon- 
trollable possession of her, There was no room 
to doubt the statement that St., Felix had made 
for every word had the ring of truth in it. 

Alive! Jocelyne Merle alive! And so near, 
so near! Would : she dare come back and dis- 
turb all the plans that were prospering, that 
were so near completion? And in the alarm of 
the possibility that her ee with Mr. Itha- 
mar might be endangered by the fact. of Joce- 
lyne’s existence never once entertained a 
thankful thought that her hands were clean 


in of human 
agp arhaps she realized that her soul was equal- 
ly ty; that it was only blind chance that had 
jade her lawfully clean—not morally, 
A little defiant gleam was in her eyes as she 


ney made a inental review of her actual con- 
(0). rs ; 
“T will not permit any difference to be made. 


I will have the marriage hastened, and once 
matried—after what I shall do tonight dety 
Jocelyne Merle to come between meand my hus- 
bald! “She is proud, sensitive, high-strung, and 


29 


could not endure to ip herself where she would 
imagine she was not wanted; and I shall take 
good care that people at large, and Jocelyne in 
particular, shall understand that my husband 
worships me.” 

She was regaining her courage and with 
every instant of busy thought was strengthened 
in the determination that had long since been 
born in her guilty soul, which had grown to its 
full size since the receipt of the summons from 
her husband, a few hours ago. 

Ernest St. Felix, in hisstrangely-odd disguise 
of darkened hair and skin, stood regarding her, 
little knowing that he was infinitely more in 
her power than she was in_his, little dreamin 
that in the cold hand clenched beneath the sof 
clinging woolen shawl that was folded closely 
across her breast and arms was a stiletto as sharp 
as blade could be—a tiny stiletto that had been 
bought long before for the very purpose it was 


| now destined to fulfill. 
bite home, where, bad I been treated as | 
o 


He little knew, as he stood there, smiling in 
his cool audacity, that there wassuspended over 
his life a blow that would as surely fall, and as 
fatally, as did the sword of the Chinese execu- 
tioner. 

But the blow was to come; the murderous lit- 
tle weapon was poised for the thrust; and yet they 
talked Yor many minutes longer, every.one of 
them adding strength to Rose’s courage, reck- 
lessness to her determination; and, with the 
hope to find him completely off his guard, she 
purposely continued theconversation in a strain 
she knew would interest him. 

“Tf, as you say, Jocelyne Merle is—not dead, 
where is she? Why is she not back at West- 
wood? If, as you'say, she is not dead, why are 
you here to tell me? What is your 6 
endin view? You do not fora moment think your 
accusation against me will dare be carried on? 
Even were she dead the death-certificate would 
secure me, If alive—thatends it. What, then, 
do aii want of me?’ 

e stepped nearer her, 

“T want your co-operation and assistance, or 
else I will erp AO oa, Jocelyne has es- 
eaped from Sunset Hill, and I have reason to 
believe she is at Westwood, where she will 
doubtless attempt to personate a ghost and 
thereby retain her secret, which, for obvious 
reasons, she would prefer no one knows. I 
must get her away, back again, and you must 
help me. If you refuse, I will spoil your game 
here, from first to last, and help to land you in 
a worse place than your home with me was. If 
you oblige me, I will pive you satisfactory, in- 
disputable evidence of my disinclination fo in- 
terfere between you and Mr. Ithamar, because 
Tam going to marry Miss Merle myself—it’s a 
game we both can play at, you see. And as 
neither of us are troubled with much of the an- 
noyance called conscience we also will not 
trouble ourselves as to any annoyance we may 
eause others.. We will be absolutely safe, if we 
guard each other's secrets,” 

Rose listened, as if weighing the subject care- 
fully; then. spoke with an eagerness she tried 
ba avoid; iat 1 ae 

“Supposing that I agree—does any one e 
know my sontet but yourself? ‘The secret of 
identity?” 

He shuok his head emphatically. 

“No living soul; I swear it.” 

= pores one but you and I know or suspect 
1 érle’s existence?” 

“No one in the world but we two and herself. 
I swear to that.” 

The gleam in her eyes deepened as she heard 
his assurance that she felt was the truth. If no 
one knew that she was not Iva Ithamar, then her 
secret would die with him. If no one knew of 
Jocelyne Merle’s existence, no one ever would 
know, when he was silence 

Silenced! 

Tt meant the essence of liberty. Itmeant un- 
fettered freedom. It meant immunity from ex 
posure and the removal forever of the one dread 
she suffered. Even with Jocelyne alive she was 
safe, were St. Felix dead; for as Florian Itha- 
mayis wife not even Jocelyne’s return and re- 
storation could change that established fact. 

Tt was the one, only avenue of escape for her. 
Already she had experienced the supposed bur- 
den of'a crime-laden conscience, and she had 
proved that the heaven did not fall, or any 
miracle occur. To silence this one enemy would 
be to make her no worse than she had thought 
herself an hour ago. 

Should she? 

carelessly away from 
her, leaning against the portal of the door, wait- 
ing for her to decide, with a smile of triumph 
on his face as he peered out into the shadows to 
see that the coast was still clear—just then 
when he had riot the & ope idea of 
AU: ning % sudden. 
forieagt, ahiviug the stiletto down deep in his 
breast. - 

For the length of a heart-beat—an infinitesi- 
mal period of time, almost, he glared in her 
eyes, then, as his hand moved feebly for his re- 
volver, he baad at to the ground, 

She ean 1 
pe ) Aoned Tess: 50. 
6 ore guiltless of any worse than di 
content anit ange at her position int the world, 


who now, panic-stricken and terrified, knew, al- 
most to.a certainty that she had swept aside the 
last barrier between her and her love 

She stooped down presently and laid her hand 
over his heart, that had forever ceased its beat- 
ing. She lifted his head that was almost face 
down ‘and saw the wide-open, Sad dead eyes 
that stared at her, making her heart shrink an: 
quake at the sight. 

Dead, beyond the possibility of a doubt. Si- 
lenced, forever, and by her hand! 

As if fascinated, she stood there several 
minutes, until suddenly conscious of the ap- 
palling fact that it was growing near the dawn. 
What if she should be found there? 

Instantly she fled away, feeling as if the clam- 
oring ghost of the murdered man were on her 
heels; speeding noiselessly along the dusk 
paths, with the stiletto still in her hands, crush: 
ed with her husband’s life-blood. 

She gained the house, and her room, unseen, 
her absence unknown. She succeeded in thor- 
oughly cleansing the stiletto in the bath-room, 
pe ee pes and tubs of the sanguine water run 
off to hide the. traces, 

She made sure there was not a speck of blood 
on her garments or hands; and then went to her 
room, white asa ghost, cold as a corpse, with 
the glare of those dead eyes following her 
wherever she looked. 

She was free—absolutely, absolutely free. 
Rut, oh—the price! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
WAS SHE SAFE? 


Tam morning dawned as fair and fragrant as 
though there were no sin, no crime, even no 
misery that cried out in the very face of uncon- 
scious Nature. The slanting sunrise rays fell 
between the leafy trees in Westwood park, ly- 
ing in shimmering golden beauty on the mossy 
sward, gilding the vane and arrow that orna- 
mented the spire of the Moorish summer-house, 
anc stealing along to the very feet of the mur- 
dered man lying stark and stiff where he had 
fallen, without a word, almost without a groan. 

Up at the house all the windows were open 
and the fresh western breeze was blowing soft- 
ly through the rooms, swaying the lace cur- 
tains in the gentle current. 

The servants were all up, and engaged in their 
respective duties; preparation for the eight 
o’clock breakfast was progressing, and with 
every moment the day grew busier and bright- 


er. 

Rose St. Felix was standing at an eastern 
window in the breakfast,parlor, the early sun- 
shine streaming between the leafiness outside 
over her, like a benediction. She was pale, and 
looked as. though she had. passed .a sleepless 
night, for there were dark circles under her 
eyes, and a drawn, wearily-haggard look on 
her face. ye 

Yet she was beautifully fair to look upon, 
with her slender, wilowy form so becomingly 
attired ina morning dress of light blue lawn 
that contrasted exquisitely with ‘her ivory fair 
face and rippling golden hair, and at her throat 
she had fastened a half-blown creamy rose—she, 
who was waiting for the news to come that 
somebody had found something by the Moorish 
summer-house, 

It was just fiye minutes of eight when Mr. 
Ithamar came in the breakfast-parlor, with his 
usual pleasant courtesy of greeting; and, de- 
spite the nervous fear that tugged at her very 
heart, Rose realized as he touched his lips to 
her cheek, that there was no barrier between 
them now—absolutely none. 

She rung for the meal to be served, and then 
they sat down—two handsome, refined, high- 
bred people, whose low, gentle voices, gracious 
manners and perfect ease, stamped them so su- 
perbly. different from the common herd, and 


yet—if one could have only seen the inner self. 


of the other! . 

Breakfast had progressed almost to its close, 
when there came a knock at the door, that in its 
very peremptoriness sent a shiver of terror 
along 6 St. Felix’ nerves—was it some one 
come to tell them that— 

The servant in attendance opened the door, 
and Rose heard the voice of one of the men, the 
coachman, excited, loud: 

Mr. Ithamar, if you please, sir, will you 
come out at once? There has been a man mur- 


commission of the deed; but, in spite of her 


_ self-hardening, in spite of her repeated reason- 


lix? identity, was destroyed by the cosmeticsand 

Nie. ey 2M potsonabe his character of 
r. was. less 

weastled ad "blood receded fo 
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her face, leaying her ghastly pale, and her eyes 
grew wild in their intense, startled stare. 

And yet it was more a sense of numb horror 
than actual fear that looked from her face as 
she listened, 

It is true, sir. Tom, the gardener, found 
the body a few minutes ago, down by the sum- 
mer-house, stabbed through the breast, cold and 
stiff, lying in a gore of blood.” 

A new thrill of horror surged through Rose. 
What made her so foolish, so silly? hy did 
she have all these sensations, when, once before 
she had been so bold, so successfully indifferent? 
Was ‘it because he had been so near toher? Or, 
was it because the sight of those dead glassy 
eyes had unnerved her? 

She arose from her place behind the coffee- 
urn, recklessly resolved to put a brave front on 
the affair, and to trust to the natural effect of 
the horrible news as sufficient explanation of her 
alarm and nervousness. . 

She came forward and linked her hands 
through Mr Ithamar’s arm. 

‘What does he mean, Florian? A man found 
piped in the park! Whois he? Who did 
it? 

Her eagerness, her pretended simplicity were 
splendid pieces of acting. 

‘““Who did it? That’s what we have to find, 
ma’am. ‘Tom says he’s seen the man before, 
but cannot remember him. He looks a gentle- 
man from his clothes and jewelry.” 

“Perhaps he killed himself.” 

Rose looked up at her lover, as she made the 
suggestion, feeling ner courage strengthened by 
her nearness to him—feeling that he was indeed 
a tower of strength to her. Yet her face was 
deathly pale, and her eyes supernaturally bright, 
and she was trembling perceptibly. 

“Suicide? Certainly. I wonder I had not 
thought of it. No onc would enter the grounds 
to commit a murder. Of course the man has 
made way with himself.” 

“T beg pardon, sir, but it could not have been 
suicide, because, as he was stabbed, the knife 
would haye been beside him, which cannot be 
found anywhere. Beside, the thrust was not in 
the direction a.man could make himself, It’s a 
ease of foul-play, sir, I’m afraid.” 

* Foul-play !”—that is what St. Felix had ac- 
cused her of in reference to Jocelyne, and she 
shivered violently at tho remembrance. Mr. 
Ithamar noticed her agitation. 

“My dear Yo it is very thoughtless and cruel 
to discuss such things before you. You are ner- 
yous and agitated; you are pale, and tremblin; 
like a leaf. You had better retire; or Titusan 
I will adjourn to the library. My dear, this is 
too much for you.” 

He never had spoken more tenderly to her, or 
ean ean yee Mes fon es tee 

eau! ‘ace, , ho eyes 
had touched him, 

If he had only known! 

Mr. Ithamar and Titus retired to the library 
to freely discuss the ghastly affair, while Rose 
went to her room, confessing to Pauline how 
utterly the news had shocked her. 

Meanwhile the necessary steps were being 
be The paras at eos od pe 6 its 
notified, and a j quickly impane who 
carefully and rminutaly Breathe the body and 
the surrounding vicinity. The ground was 
thoroughly gone over, but no knife was found 
no drop of blood was seen except the great pool 
directly under the dead man’s heart. ere 
were no footprints, no trace of any sort which 
could give the slightest clue to the darkly mys- 
terious deed. 

At first, the remains were unidentified, and 
were about to be removed to the little under- 
taker’s shop, while the inquest was being held. 
No one knew the dark-complexioned, dark-hair- 
ed, and bearded stranger, although Tom, the 
gardener, swore he had seen him before, but he 
eould not say when or where. 

But amid all the curious crowd that thronged 
with morbid satisfaction tothe scene of the in- 
quest, was the man-servant at Sunset Hill, who 
ema recognized his master, and gave his 
name of Ixion. 

Then several people remembered having seen 
him, but no one knew aayphins of him beyond 
the fact that he was reserved and reticent, 
and had the reputation of being eccentric. 

The inquest elicited nothing particular. 

The servant from Sunset swore he had 
left his master for the night, as he pee at 
ten o'clock, in his own room, to which he car- 
ried, as usual, a tray of biscuit and port wine. 
He had not’ heard or seen him since—until 
now. ; 

The testimonies of Tom, the garden, and the 
physician who had examined the body were 
taken, and then the verdict rendered after a 
very brief charge tothe jury—the only verdict 
that could have been rendered—that Mr. Ixion 
came to his death by stabbing, inflicted by per- 
son or persons unknown. 

For a day the body lay in the drawing-room 
at Sunset Hill, and then the funeral took place, 
superintended by the undertaker, who had - 
ed that there was money enough to warrant 
poy in doing the “thing up nicely,” as he 


said. 
_ And money had been found in Mr, Ixion’s ©. 


desk—plenty of money—and the funeral expen- 
ses were paid, and the servants of the house 
paid and discharged. The place was shut up, 
and the agent notified of his tenant’s death. Sun- 
set Hill was left again to desolation and dark- 
ness, 

. The ara had been temporarily absent 
from Sunset Hill since early on the morning of 
the tragedy, therefore escaping a subpoena at 
the inquest and now, when the affair was over, 
she considered it sate ty unnecessary to give 
any information relative to the invalid sister of 
the murdered man, who had escaped, in an in- 
sane fit, from the house, 

In her secret soul, Mrs. Raum believed that 
Jocelyne had murdered St. Felix, although she 
had not the remotest idea of their true names 
or relations. 

“Tl not be blabbing whatI think, Thi 
won't make it +o; butif it is true that the poor, 
sweet, unfortunate girl murdered her brother, 
she wasn’t accountable, and [ll just hold my 
tongue. She’: got trouble enough with her poor 
brains—Ill not help hunt her down, wherever 
she may be, poor soul,” 

And so the romance at Sunset Hill ended for 
those who had lived there, while Ernest St. 
Felix, so effectually disguised in personnel and 
name, and character, that eyen his most inti- 
mate friends, reading of the tragedy, would not 
have dreamed it was he, was laid away in the 
self-same churchyard from which he had rescued 
Jocelyne Merle—both of them victims to a pas- 
sionate woman’s mercilessness. 

From her window Rose St. Felix had watched 
the small funeral gorege leave Sunset Hill and 
proceed solemnly to the churchyard, and she 
realized that her one enemy was forever silenced 
—that the last formidable barrier had been 
thrust away. 

There was a slow, cold smile of triumph on 
her face, but there was none of the glad exulta- 
tion she had dreamed would come to her when 
once the way was clear before her, 

“T wonder what is the matter with me? I 
wonder what this leaden weight on my spirits 
is? I feel a presentiment that bereits will 
yet happen. Iam nervous and foolish, doubly 
foolish, because nothing can peppen now. Itis 
all safely over, and the inquest ended, and no 
suspicion attaches anywhere, least of all to 


me. 

She left the window, and began a quick, ner- 
yous promenade of her room. 

“T believe it was unwise of me to pete that 
stiletto home with me. I should have left it 
where it would have conveyed the impression 
that suicide had been committed, I should not 
have brought it in the house—every time Paul- 
ine goes to the closet my heart is in my throat 
Pest f only could get rid of it—if I only left 

re. 


it . 

She locked her door, then went to the lar 
closet where her dresses were folded, and reach. 
ing down beneath a pile of flannel underwear 
that was laid aside for the. season, cautiously 
drew forth the stiletto, looking at it as if fas- 
cinated, with her eyes dilated, her hands trem- 


bling. 

ri fi is the presence of this that makes me un- 
safe. I feel it, I know it. I-will take it and 
hide it in the summer-house, beneath the floor- 
ing, and then—nothing shall trouble me 
The chances are that no one will ever find it; if 
they do, it will be supposed to have been over- 
looked at the time,” 

But the end was at hand, and Rose felt its 
shadow without knowing of the substancy of 
the approaching doom, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE SIREN’S LAST SONG. 

Tur few days that had intervened since Joce- 
lyne’s stealthy visit, in the role of ghost, to her 
lover’s bedside, had been passed by her in the 
monotonous loneliness gloomy discomfort 
of her refuge in the unused attic. She had en- 
dured the heat as well as she could; she had ta- 
ken enough of biscuit and fruit and lemons and 
cold meat from the Lr to last her one or 
two days, and although the fare had been meager 
4 Dh anited to her dainty palate, she had not 
starved. 

She had not ventured outside her room again, 
dreading lest Mr. Ithamar might be on the watch 
for her, She of course knew nothing of the tra- 
gedy that had been enacted so near her—her 
own heart-tragedy was all-sufficient. to occupy 
her thoughts, Her greatest. desire now. was to 
pet away from Westwood—to goaway and bury 

erself in the busy world as effectually, so far 
as her lover was concerned, as though she had 
never been rescued from her living tomb, But 
she still was possessed of a faint, lingering hi 
that. perhaps—perhaps—it was not so bad as Mr. 
Saintenon had represented it—and if, she only 

men Kaw, how. it was, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt. { anotad 

She had made up her mind that she would. 
venture forth again—this time not to the sleep- 
ing-couch of her lover, but to the fanaily Focmag 
of the mansion, at_an earlier hour of the eve- 
ning, when, according to, the custom at West- 
wood, she knew Mr. and Rose would be 
in the drawing-room, ; 

Since the affair of the murder in the park, the: 


tainly must have been done for personal reasons, 
revenge or hatred, or bat A ni motives. 

Rose had positively forbidden her maid, 
Pauline, to mention the subject in her presence, 
and as Mr, Iti never reverted to it, she 
was spared the necessity of conversing about it. 

But she was not saved from thought of it. 
Her mind could scarcely force itself from the 
subject, that presenteditself in every imaginable 
phage while it seemed that never before had 

ere been a time when she could not make such 
an batt as she desired now, to get the 
fateful s i 


tiletto from her on. 

She had watched carefull for the chance in 
the daytime, but she had nof seen her way clear 
to attempt an act that required such terribly 
sure precaution; and when night came, for the 
sake of her life she dared not venture alone to 
the spot. 

So two or three days passad, and the little 
stiletto lay among the folds of a high pile of un- 
used clothing, in a closet where Pauline had no 
occasion to go more than once a month, if as of- 
ten, where, if her over-anxious alarm had per- 
mitted her to appreciate calmly, she would haye 
been satisfied it wasas absolutely safe as it could 
be anywhere, in her possession, 

The anxiety and continual dread and guilt on 
her soul were leaving their marks upon Rose. 
Her exquisitely fair had lost its healthful, 
purely ivory tint, and her dark eyes had in them 
the Seo expression of brooding dread and 
worry that possessed her waking and sleeping. 
And yet, for all the guilt, for all the dread, she 
never for one moment gave up the idea of re- 
taining her hold on the prize so nearly awarded, 
never for one moment dreamed of pausing in 
the nearly-won battle, never once thought of 
hoping for rest until she could write herself 
Florian Ithamar’s wife. 

He was so persistently kind and good—but 
only kind an good—to her, and this especial 
evening which was the beginning of the end, as 
she and her betrothed were together in the 
dimly-lighted drawing-room, it occurred to Rose 
with feverish force that in all the days of their 
betrothal he had never once manifested the least 
warmth of feeling for her. True, she knew she 
had accepted the second place in his heart; true, 
she knew he loved Jocelyne’s memory with al- 
most Fn ieged devotion, but still, still, it was 
hard that her own passion of love should go so 
unreservedly forth and bring so little in re . 
To-night, as she sat by the open window, the 
mellow glow of the gas making her face plainly 
visible in its wi , worried apprehensiyeness, 
Mr. Ithamar saw the expression. 

“This excitement through which we have 
passed has been too much for you, Iva. I fear 
you are not feeling well. You do not look as 
Ee ve kindl tenderly to h 

e spoke very y, very tenderly er, 
more heat detecting the pallid anxiety in 
her face and eyes, She answered, a little impe- 
tuously: J 

“No, I am not actually sick, although the ex- 
citement, as you ig has been almost too much 
forme, Between it and my foolishly brooding 
over my own trouble, itis possible [ may have 
lost something of my generally healthful ap- 
pearance.” 

Mr, Ithamar looked at her gravely from his 
position near her—he was standing near the 
marble mantelpiece, leaning his back against it, 
with his arms folded across his breast, his 
handsome head slightly, drooped toward her. 

“Your own troubles, Iva? Whatean they be? 
Tell me, and let me dae penne at least.” 

She averted her face still more in the shadow, 

‘*You would. not sympathize, Florian, be- 
cause you are the cause of my trouble, You 
are so neglectful of me—you seem to care so lit- 
tle for me—you make me feel you have placed 
yourself in a ypestiion from which you would 
prefer to withdraw—you are absorbed in every- 
thing—anythi things—but—me, That's 
my trouble.” 


‘A look of deeper anxiety and _self-reproach- 
ful vity came on his face. He raised his 
hand and caressed his mustache thoughtfully—a 
away hehadof doing whensomewhat perplexed, 

“Have I reall, en neglectful of you? I 
know I have not passed a great deal of my 
time with you, but duties have prevented that, 
‘You know [never could have intended you to 
feel that I was cruelly neglectful of you—you 
cannot think so, Iva, If lam not so affection- 
ate as you wish, as you think I should be, you 
must try and be pe ent with me, rememberin 
that I told you, frankly, before you consented 
to become my wife, that I cared more for my 
di Jocelyne than I ever could care for any 
a her pale face, alighi h hei 

‘ or , alight with her 
large, dusky eyes, now glowing with half-su) 
pressed bitterness. Pp 


SOWING THE WIND, 


“T have tried to be patient—I am more chari- 
table than I ever imagined I could be, for I have 
not reproached you. for times and times you 
have seemed almost urposely to avoid me. 
Florian, have you avoided me? 

A ring of peel onate earnestness came into 
her voice, and Mr. Ithamar looked startled and 
grieved at her abrupt question. 

“Tya, my dear, you will believe me that such 
a thought never occurredto me. Tf Ihave been 
busy and preoccupied, I have supposed you 
were equally so. I knew you were occupied 
with the preparation. for ited wedding, and I 
thought. the great subject of, wedding-dresses 
would please and interest bi et 

He spoke kindly, indulgently, but the ex- 
pression of bitterness deepened inher eyes again. 

“What you say of my having been engrossed 
in attending to my trousseau is perfectly trae 
but even the performance of such an important 
duty has not required my whole time. Ihave 
tried to be content with the blessed prospect the 
future holds, and Thave tried to persuade my- 
self not to want you to be with me and to love 
me, but I cannot. Oh! Florian, I want you to 
love me! I want you to love me!” 

She walked away from her seat in the shadow. 
and went up to him with quick, eager steps, and 
stood before him, trembling with emotion, her 
dusky eyes void of all resentful bitterness, and 
shining with pleading yearning. He looked at 
her with a great pity in his own eyes—those 
grandly grave blue eyes that had looked such 

ionate loye in Jocelyne’s bonny brown ones, 
but that could not eonik down in Rose’s glow- 


ing ones, 

‘My poor child, Ido Jove you... .Not as you 
m perhaps, not as you deserve, but I love 
you, Iva, with a full appreciation. of your many 
good qualities, which command my respect.and 
admiration. 1 can never forget what a staunch, 
true friend you have ever been, nor how ten- 
der and deyoted and self-sacrificing you were 
in my darkest hour, I know you love me, and 
while I cannot now repay your warm affection. 
with the return it merits, still, Iva, my dear 
child, the time may come when—-per —per- 
haps—I—may learn—to forget—to—not care so 
much—for my poor dead little girl.” 

His voice was freightod with pain, and grew 
husky and broken. as he spoke, se saw in 
his ace and in his;eyes that he felt the time 
would never, could never come when she would 
be so dear to him as J POSE 

A sudden glow of. jealous, Tessin ate r 
seized her, leaving her,face flushed, making her 
dark eyes sparkle, sending into her voice a ve- 
hemence as she retorted, hotly, standingnearer 
him, with her head slightly, uperested, and all 
the magnificent beauty of her face and figure 
showing to exquisite advantage in the mellow 


aE 

‘* Will the time ever come pres you will love 
me as you admit you should? , Shall you always 
be ing the memory of your dead between 
us? Granting. you. loved her, Florian, that 
love is of no avail now, and I loye you as 
Jocelyne never dreamed-of doing, Ilove you 
with all my heart and soul, all my mind and 
strength, with adevotionand a ionof which 
she was never capable, and never could be, 
Florian, is it fair? ‘Is it just that you regard me 
more as a sister than your betrothed wife? Is it 
right that you forever bring Jocelynein between 
us? Florian, you—you—kill me by your calm 
kindness! Never once have, you nm me in 
your arms kissed, me and caressed: me; 
never once have you spoken one loying word to 
me, never once!, I am, giving you every- 
thing. In return I receive—not |. Rlorian 


is it just, is it right?” if 
She had spoken rapidly, vehemently, and had 
laid her fair hands-on his arm—hands that were 


trembling with the emotions that shook her to 
her very soul. Her eyes, were | ablaze with 
eager, earnest protestation, every feature of her 
countenance expressive of the esty of her 
feelings. . 

Mr. Leon looked at ae oie she soaks, 
and a feeling of kindly pity grew upon as 
he tistened his conscience smote him, under the 
ardent truthfulness of. her words—he had not 
been to her as he should have :been, and she his 
betrothed wife, It had been unkind in him to 
be so continually reverting to, Jocelyne—(and 
even as he thought the sweet namea great thrill 
of agony swept over him)... He remembered his, 
own feelings when he loved Jocelyne with 
no return from her, how her ‘innocent girlish 
caresses and had stabbed him through, 
and; thro’ He realized that his. betrot 


was suff the same feelings of ited. 
love, anda ps tenderer ify ede psy 

was irrecoverabl he must endeayor 
¥ do his duty more’ thoroughly by this fain 


beautiful. woman who 
was to be mistress. of his home, the wife of his 
children, 


bosom, the mother of his whom it 
would.be his duty to love, protect, make 
happy all his life. ; 

se stood before him, the first of her 


jealous r spent, her face bereft of its rare 
tush, nd ber eyea wearing a beseeching, yearns 


ing expression that appealed to every feeling of 
ciivaley: and pity and regret in his heart wad 
in an impulse of tender pity, honestly thinking 
he owed her atonement, he took her in his arms 
—for the first time since their betrothal. 

With a little low ecstatic cry Rose nestled 
against his breast, her face upturned to his that 
smiled half-sadly bet yest upon her, her 
e a ea into his all the rapturous adoration 
she felt. 

‘*My poor dear child, I confess I owe you 
Pe pipes Tadmit that for your dear sake, 
who have been so patient and loving and kind 
IT should bry to forget the past. I will try, an 
you must help me.’ 

He looked down into her deep dark eyes, and 
smiled. 

“Qh, Florian, I will help you, I will make 
you forget everything but me. Only be loving 

me. 


She reached up her hand and softly caressed 
hair, with a touch gentle and full of mute 


worship. 

*‘Tva, my darling! Who could resist such 
sweetness? Kiss me, Iva, and let us begin the 
new life! Kiss me, my darling!” 

He was honestly endeavoring to atone for his 

ast neglect, but even as he pressed his mus- 
hed mouth to her lovely lips he thought of 
Jocelyne’s shy, sweet tenderness. 
er arm was around his neck; his arms were 
supporting her; he was drooping his head near- 
er exquisite face; his voice was low, but dis- 
tinct and earnest as he spoke agen 

“ Kiss me again, Iva, my darling!” 

Just as a low, agonized moan startled him, and 
he lifted his head to see, standing between the 
lace curtains. that draped off the oriel window, 
with her white burial-robes clinging to her, her 
face not less white than it, her eyes eloquent of 
Chaya despairing anguish—his lost love, Joce- 
yne 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR! 

For a second Jocelyne stood paralyzed with 
the actuality of the scene. She was incapable 
of motion, almost of volition, and stood, wild- 
eyed and anguish-stricken, with no signs of life 
shane her, except that one low groan that had 
unconsciously escaped her lips. 

Mr. Ithamar had stood transfixed for an equal 
length of time, and then, with a cry, released 
Rose from his arms, and sprung toward the oviel 
window, 

But Jocelyne had glided away behind the cur- 
tains, srorgt the long, open window that gave 
exit upon the wide piazza, oub upon the Jawn, 
and then, panting and almost breathless, hear- 
ing her lover’s footsteps behind her, she sudden- 
ly flew around the angle of the house and into 
the little side door that led to the staircase into 
the more private part of the mansion—flew a, 
and silently closed and locked the door, then fl 
to.her refuge in the attic. 

It-had been a frightfully narrow escape, and 
she. sat, panting, alarmed, exhausted, at the 
open window in the starlight, convulsed with 
anguish that;rolled its full tide of suffering over 


er. 
She had heard with her own ears, she had 
seen with her own Syes she knew beyond the 
ossibility of a doub that she was no longer 
Yorat; that she was forgotten, and the word 
seemed to lash her soul into uw horror and de- 


Forgotten! She fairly writhed in her acute 

in to think she had so completely been forgot- 

= to think that the sweet names he had whis- 

to her had been spoken to another, to 

ow. that his caresses, which had been so ac- 

ceptably precious to her, despite her sweet 

shy reception of them, were so gladly lavished 
on another. 

“Twas mad, mad to come to this house! I 
knew they were betrothed, and why did I give 
way, to the fascination that has lured me 
here. to. receive this cruel blow? I was mad to 
come!” J 

She moaned in her bitter anguish, She 
wrung her dainty hands in the acuteness of her 


misery. 

. ti had only died! If I had cay been let 
to smother alive in my coffin! I must get away 
somewhere, anywhere—but I must get away 
from here before he discovers I am really alive; 
f willgo assoon as I can think of any plan; 


' must resign myself to the fate of knowing I 


am utterly alone in the world, with even my— 
my darling content that he is never more to see 
me! Oh, my love, my love, my love!” 

_ All her breaking heart went out into a wailof 
anguish with the simple, pitiful call, and the hot 
tears streamed down her face, and her whole 
frame was convulsed with an agony awful to 


see, 

“ He called her his darling, he kissed her, and 
her arms were ¢ around his neck—and I— 
ae “8s too! ae T must go 8 ae Lie § to 

eir iness, leave my ing to make her 
his Wife the woman who wassoa wicked 
tome! I could tell him, but I will, not blight 
his life and mar his happiness by. lel b 
know Lam alive. _I will suffer, but-he not 
suffer because Ldo. : -in 


do. Ho has filled my. pl 
his Hfe-an this heart, and 1 will not hig 


age 
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happiness, He is so grand and .good and noble 
and chivalrous that he would insist on my takin 
my old place, even if he thereby sacrificed al 
his*own hopes. He would be good and kind, 
but, he never would love'me or forgive my in- 
terference in his new happiness. It is I, only I, 
who must suffer.” } 

Her sobs, her moans, ber tears and prayers 
were heart-ijreaking. She was aye through 
an experience of jealous.love that only’ loyal 
deep-souled nittres can utidergo.' She stiffered 
the despairing agony, the piteous desolation, 
the fierce pangs of hungering love, and the 'ter- 
rible tempest of emotion left her exhausted asif 
stricken by an illness. 

She managed to creep to the rude, clean little 
bed she. had ventured to, bring from. another 
room in the attic—it was a'mere’ pile of ‘sheets 
she knew had been laid aside from ‘active use— 
and with wide-open, eyes she lay, exhausted 
and weak, but brave in her determination to fly. 
from Westwood before her identity should be 
discovered, and before she should be the means 
of destroying Mi. Ithamar’s fair hopes. 

That moment of her apparently supernatural 
appearance between the curtains of the oriel 
window had’ been one of far different states of 
feeling to the two who had 'séen her. ' Mr, ‘Ttha~ 
mar, inthe excitement of ‘the moment, ‘had 
dropped Rose from his arms, and rushed after 
her, to lose sight of her at anangle inthe house, 
where, entirely unmindful of the existence of 
the door-and staircase that were soseldom used, 
itseemed to him that shé lad actually disap- 
peared, actually vanished: 7 

A ery of disappointment escaped’ him as’ his 
exciting chase'''so suddenly ‘was ‘ended; his 
bréathing was quick) loud, his face was Rae 
with the excitement, his blue eyes shining ‘like 


stars. : 2 
‘He séarched the lawn, the ‘shrubbery, |‘ the 
summer-houses—every possible place where hid- 
ing places could be, and then returned slowly to 
the drawing-room, where Rose awaited him, her 
own decision made as to the part she should 
take. She knew, of course; that it was Joce- 
lyne alive; biit she detérmined to uphold Mr. 
thamar in his’ belief that-it was Jocelyne’s 
rhost he had seen, and her determination'was' to 
eclare she had seen nothing or heard nothing, 
thereby hoping to’ prove that Mr. Ithamar had 
been the victim of ‘an optical delasion. | 
He came into the room, his face pale, his eyes 
shining excitedly. 
“Did you see her, Iya? She has not‘come 
pack?” 
Rose looked at him in amazement. 
“Seen who; Florian? IT have ‘seen’ no’ one 
since you so suddenly left the room:” ; 
“Did you not see her?” She ‘stood’ in thé oriel, 
asplainly to be seen as T see you now—my dead 
Jocelyne!” » 
Rose paled alittle under his eagér words; 
then she drew herself up, a little haughtily: 
“Oh, Jocelyne again! No, Florian, [did not 
See it-—the ‘delusion you mean.” I have never 
seen her but once.’ _ So’ the specter has’ appeared 
to you, hasit?”’ 
She saw the visible agitation on his face. 
“This is not the first_time, [va—this is notthe 
first. TI had not intended mentioning it to°you, 
but shé Came to'me orie night, and’ T'saw her so 
distinctly—just as I saw ‘her to-night. Iva; 
what can if mean?” : 
The keen eagerness of his’ question somewhat 
alarmedher. Suppose he undertook a thorough 
investigation of the mystery? Supposé some 
subtle inkling of the truth were to come to him? 
Or, if Jocelyne herself should a everything? 
Although in Rose’s heart she believéd that Joce- 
tyne’s pride and nobility of character, her sweet 
unselfishness and the natural feeling of jealous 
wrong she endured, as proved by the scene she 
had witnessed, would deter her from ‘such’ a 
deed . 


“T do not know what to’think,” she! saidyme- 
ditatively: ‘I know of course you are the vice 
tim of somé delusion, which T am unable’ to ex- 
plain any better than you undertook to explain 
to me. It seenis to mé natural that, as you 
have béén thinking of, and talking of Jocelyie; 
you should imagine such a visitation, and the 
fact that she was not visiblé to me goes to prove 
the truth of my theory.” 

He'started at her words. ‘ 

Not visible to you! ‘Iva, you réally mean to 
say you did not see her?” . : r 

ose looked at hint quietly. f 

“T certainly did not see her, Florian.” 

His amazement’ deepened. ’ 

“You were looking at the very place where 
se stood ; IT saw’ you looking at the oriel win- 

iow.” 

“T cértainly was looking directly at the oriel 
window, and I was guided by the ‘direction of 
your ey: But—Florian—l_assure you theré 
Wa 0 one, nothing there. Had there been as 
mueh as the merest shadow I’would have ‘seen 
497 tay tt . j Tf : if 
‘He listenéd t6 her plain affirmation with pain’ 
ful bewilderment in This stern, grave face, * *' 

“What does it mean, then? Can my brain 
ne ae can going mad? Or, is it true 
that the dead can revisit me? For I swear I 
saw her as plainly as I see you now!” 

His exci t, his agitation were such as 


| fail her. » 


Rose had never before seen him manifest. ‘She 
felt'a tremor of alarm lest the time had come 
when, for all her scheming and plotting, for all 
her steepitig her soul in sin, for all her periling 
her. very soul, she might yet be foiled. “The 
thought made’ her lok closely ‘at her lover, 
who stood before hér, silent; stern,’ pale and 
agiated ot countenance. 

f she should lose him—if she should’ lo8é him 
now! 

‘*Tam ina state of nervous éx¢itement for 


which I cannot account,” he said, as he walked | 


back and forth. “I do not, T cannot believe 
the dead are permitted to hold ¢omimunication 
with earth, nor do I think they ‘would so wish, 
and yet, yet, if ever: I saw any one I saw Joce- 
lyné.. If ever I heard a mortal sound, I heard 
a low, pained cry from her lips—as if, seeing 
you in my arnis, and hearing. meé speak to you 
as I used to speak’ to her,’shé was hurt and 
ates by my apparent forgetfulness of her. 
distinctly followed her ‘fleeing figure with my 
eyes, and once I almost touched her.” 
> Rose listened with keen apprehension at. her 
eart. | Tor 
“ And then, Florian, what?? ("0 + 
, “Then she'suddenly, mysteriously disappear- 


ed, like a candle that is ‘extinguished, like a star | 


suddenly disappears after shooting across the 
sky. } 


*“ Which is proof 
vivid delusion, Florian; really, ‘your brain is 
disordered.’ You have brooded so nich and so 
long: by yr our trouble ‘that you lave become 
morbid. You must take diligént measures to. 


itive that lit was’ all a | 


'FYRESIDE LIBRARY. 


change your condition, _We will go away from | 


Westwood; and travel for a year ors6;and you 
will refurn well and superior to such morbid- 
ness. AmI notright?? 1) | ry 

He'did not answerfor séveral minutes! Then 
he lifted his handsome, gravely pained face.’ 

“T suppose you are right,’ Iva. There is a 
mystery about these appearances that is unnerv- 
ing me, and, as you say, a residence abroad 
ae result favorably.” 

ery soon after “that Rose’ bade him good- 
night, and he returned ‘to‘his library in‘é state 
of mental éxcitement which effectually preclud- 
ed the possibility of sleep. > i-— COE 
~ For hours he walked to and fro, thinking‘until, 
his very brain threatened to turn, He werit 
over again, step by step,’ the ground he had 
trodden in pursuit of’ Jocelyne; he thoroughly 
examined the space inclosed "by the lace ‘cur- 
tain, witha vague, strange hope of discovering 
something—he knew not what. 

But, his efforts were useless, Nota trace-was 
left of'the presence of the fair girl; atid he was 
forced to’ content himself with only the rémem- 
brance of the graceful, sylph-liké’ figure, and 

ure, lovely: face’ with ‘the ‘tender, pathetic 

rown eyes. ’ ay 
» “Tt is a mystery which I cannot:‘solve,” he 
thought, 'as, with returning: ess, he/seated: 
himself in his revolving chair at his-desk, -% It 
isa aA art comprehension, and the 
only logical deduction I daré make is, that I'am 
so continually thinking of my dead datling that 
my thoughts take shape and form. \“Evenwhen 
Theld Iva to my*heart, and’ kissed her, hopin 
to atone thereby foremy ayglocts T was wildly 
wishing it were J. ne. When! I' called her 
the petname Jocelyne loved, [remembered how 
she used to vail her: lovely'eyes;’and flush with 
delicate pleasure,'and I wondered if Iwas dis- 
loyal to the memory of the only one Lever 
loved! Can I wonder then that my thoughts 
and fancies took tangible expression, and the 
result was the imagined creation of the presence 
of her Lloved??)o%—oy oot fm L-: 

He bowed his head on the’ desk before him 
wearily: . {Shs : ‘ 

“*T musttake Iva’s advice, and'go abroad—the 
husband of one woman, and: yet’ the: lover'sf 
my dead, lost darling.” : : 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
(WINNENG) A FRIEND; ») - 

THe excitement: and co; nt. prostration 
attendant upon it made it both undesirable and 
physically impossible: for Jocelyne to ‘put into 
immediate operation her determination to leave 
Westwood while her secret was yet undiscover- 


ed. She realized that, even if her strength had | 


been equal, there were other things’ to take into 


consideration, She had no’plans arranged for | _ v y 
| ine eertainly had been retained in Iva’s employ, 
| for there the girl sat; in the inner room ‘of’ the 


her future. She had no‘idea ‘where she should 
&0 or what she should do, beyond the one vague 
termination of going to New York. She was 
not supplied with money ‘sufficient to last her, 
and she was absolutely without tood: wherewith 
to satisfy nature’s demand for strengthening 
Pub tet ; f 
She felt utterly desolate, entirely alone, for- 
Jorn and helpless; and ‘yet her courage did not 
throtigh ‘the hours of ‘the night, 
between fitful’ snai of sleep, shethought of 
what she should do; Proposing and rejecting’ 
after Painted e or chimerical, She 
w she ‘sedres of friends in New. York 
city, whose astonishment upon learning of her 
escape from death would only gate ome at 
their honest delight; she knew she need not lac’ 
friends or money, if she would but discover her 
identity. But that she had firmly resolved ne- 


| explained that she 


yer, under any circumstances, to do.. She was 
dead to her lover, and he had ceased to mourn 
her. “Her rettirn would not only be embarrass- 
ing, but tnwelcome; and she re-resolved that no 
one‘in all the wide world should ever know the 
truth, woléss Mr, Saintenon ‘should’ tell it, and 
even then they would never find her, |” 

Of course her apprehension on the score of 
Mr: Saintenon was groundless, but that she did 
fiot’as yet know, and it added to her burden to 
think he might possibly find her, and renew his 
persecuting attentions. 

The succeeding day was spent by her as usual, 
except that her mind was more than ordinarily 
east down, but there had come to her a dumb, 
numb feeling which was endurable, in place of 
the poignant agony that had torn her heart so 
picatase ; 

“Trl but knew what to do! Tf I could but 
think what I'showld do! ‘Surely, surely, if God 
éver helps wretched humanity, he wil help me 
now. 

She knelt against the rickety chair, and lifted 
up her petition for courage and hope and help— 
sintple, childlike pleadings from the very depth 
of her briiséd heart. 

Thé devotion calmed her, and she arosé from 
her’ kneés to make her pitifully few Prepare 
tions for her departure .when,, dusk-'Should 
come. by 

She'carefully straightened out’ the sheets that 
had'served her for a’ couch, and folded them: 
and'put them in the room’ from’ which’ she had 
taken them. : . 

She wrapped her silk dress in a small compact 
parcel, coveritig if with one of many newspapers 
in the adjoining room. She smoothed out her 
Weng luxuriant hair as ‘well as‘ she could, and 
bound if around her lovely little head, fastenin 
ib/‘as best slie could ‘with ‘the few. hairpins that 
had been in it when she fled from Sunset Hill. 

She put on her gray cashmere dress, and’ the 
little black kid slippers, ‘and then—sat down’ to 
wait, till dark. ; : : 

“Tf IT only could have’ had’ ‘a’ bath! © The 
thought of delicious ¢ool water, and fresh wnder- 
linen, seems like a dréam of Heavén.’ Tf only I 
had dared bring water up, or could have taken 
a servant into my confidence!” 

Her thoughts suddenly séemed''to béwilder 
her with the atidacifiy of an idea that had come 
to her like a revelation.” ; 3 : 

Why had she not taken ‘a servant into her ¢on- 
fidence before?’ Why had she not taken her 
faithful Pauline into her confidence? She knew 
Pauline was still in the employ of the house, for 
she had seen her in the grounds from her little 
window. c a 

-The'thought grew upon her momentarily. Tt 
was’ reasonable ‘and sefisible. “She knew she 
could trust the warm-hearted French girl, and 


| she 'félt quite suiré tat Pauline’ could advise and 


aid her, and yet kéep her secret after she had 
shed it kept. 

It was a heaven born inspiration, ‘and Joce- 
lyne' aecepted it as such, and decided that it 
was best and prudent for her to act upor it: 

Her decision thade, it 'was no trouble for her 
to arrange her mode of action. 

If ‘would’ be necessary that she should ‘see 
Pauline and conyince her of her existence, and, 
niuch’as she’ shrunk from being obliged to alarm 
the girl, Jocelyné knew it would he necessary to 
don her ghostly robes again and visit’ her while 
Mr. Ithamar and Iva, were in the drawing-rooms 


| below.) #5" 


' Te was! nearly dusk! by this’ tinis, and bythe 
time Jocelyne had changed het dress again, and 
rested herself, for’ shé ‘was pitifully weal ‘from 
want of food, she’ thought it would’ be safe to 
venture forth and seek Panline, who, according 
to the old habits of the days when’she was Joce- 
lyne’s taaid, would bein her mistress rooms. 

Acting on the supposition that’ Pauline had 
been. retained ‘in Tva’s service, Jocelyne ‘first 
made ‘sure that the way was clear, ‘and then 
stolé.along in the deepening dusk of the'summer 
night to the ‘suite rooms occupied by her 
vival. y atts , i 
~From ‘the musie-room’ below she heard the 
low, soft notes of the piano, and occasionally the 
sounds'of voices that went‘ through her heart 
like a daggerthrust. 107 ob 

She hurried along’, ndiseless as! the spirit’ she 
sane pausing Only a moment at the door 
of the dressing-room, that stood ajar. 

She saw her surmises had been correet—Paul- 


three, plump; pretty as ever, humming a ga’ 
chansbanetes ds shé dextrously mended a costly 
lace floance. *! as : 
The was lighted, but burned rather mel- 
lowly, leaving the other rooms of the suite in 
shadow. aan glided” noiselessly in, shut- 
fing the door behind her, and crossing to the 
threshold of the second room, which ‘was Rose’s 
bedroom) and from which’she -was' in view of 
the @irl whenever she looked cup, ‘whieh’ she 
seoined inno immediate probability. of doing, 
The time was precious to Jocelyne, but she 
could! not’ forbear taking’ a monient to look 
around on the cool, luxurious el eof the 
familiar rooms, that seemed a bit of Paradise to 
her, On a little marble-top’ table stood a 
silver waiter, on which were the remnants of a 
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crystal Saucer of water-ice, whose flavoring of 
oran, eeted her faintly; a plate with a slice 
of dalicious eream-cake,-a’ glass pitcher partly 
filled with milk—it seemed to the half-starved 
girl like fairies’ food and she unconsciously step- 
ed impetuously forward, directly on the thres- 
hold, in full view of Pauline, who had heard 'the 
slight, rustling’ hoise Jocelyne’s | silken); skirt 
made, and who glanced up, her look of bright 
indifference suddenly: ‘changing ‘into. one of 
blanching horror and fear. ai 

She dashed her work on the floor, and’ would 
have alarmed the house by her shrieks in anoth- 
er second had not! Jocelyni® glided across the 
floor and laid her hand on héropened moutii.::; 

At touch.of the cold Jittle fingers the girl cal 
lapsed; and she would: have fallen’ flat. to’ the 
floor had not Jocelyne supported her, 

“Tt is I—really I, Patiline! Dam not; dead+- 
indeed T am not dead!” cat 

But the terrified girl seemed capable of; noth- 
ing beyond the paralyzing fear that kept her lin 
a limp heap!on: the floor, with her eyes|stonily 
set'on Jocélyne’s pale face. 

“Don’t scream, Pauline. lam not dead see 
—feel me; touchomie!! Don’t: you recognize ‘niy 
voice?” ) 

Pauline'attémptell to gather herself) together 
to get off the floor, but the result was a’ decided 
failure: ‘But ithe use of her tongue came to: her: 

“ Mon Diew! Mon Diew!:' What have t done 
that ‘I should “havera visitation! (Whati:liaved 
done that a warhing should come |to me!» Ah! 
Mon Diew! Mon (Dieu, it is ghost! Merci d 
Pardiew!” 4 

“Tt istiot a: ghost; Pauline. Get up, and :see 
for yourself it istedlly I)» In trouble, Pauline, 
and I come forcy0i 'to-assist? me.” 

“Come “for me—oh),! the’ good! Lord have 
mercy! Come for me, and I in my youth!" Ob! 
Oh! what will I-dols:!What'with ldo !?? 

Jocelyne took her stérilydby the;arm. : 

‘“ Hash lov'This monient!  Yourwill alarm |the 
house.’ Will you not. listen to met Get up; Tt 
shall not hurt -you.”. 

The girl tremblifigly got herself off the floor; 
witli her-facé ashen pale, her, teeth chattering 
like castanets, her eyes, horrified and alarming- 
ly-wide-opened) fixed on Jocelyne’s fairy pale 


a. 

“If yowean’t recover your senses sufliciently 
to comprehend me; Pauline, you batl, better 
touch the-“féel '‘me=take my ‘hand.’ - 

She extended her handcold with, nervous; 
excitement, and then; just touched, Pauline’s, 
who fled, panting; to the extreme corner of the 


room, 22! 

“@Ohz good Lord; no! noh Don’t! don’t touch 
me, dear good ghost!don’t! [mow it is; a 
warnings lameue my days are: numbered,-but 
oh; don’t touchme! . Lshould die, [should die!” 

t was valmiost oh acter pe to. allay) the girl's 
alarm. Jocelyne did not follow her, but turned 
to the little marble tabledfid took'the cake, and 
almost'greedily ate it, and drank the milk, Pau- 
line watching hercwith dilatedyeyes,, 

‘¢ You know ghosts never é¢at, Pauline. Ghosts 
never shake people.as T shook yon. «Be sensible, 
Pauline, while tell you L was not dead) as! you 
and every one supposed, but—” ; 

“Not dead!lo my sweet) Jocelyne not,,dead! 
Andil dressed her for her. coffin, in ‘that very 
dress—oly mon Diew !that very dress, and saw, 
her  buried!+and ‘now she comes to, me, her 
faithful Pauline, a ghost—a spirit in trouble, 
that she cannot rest im her grave+-oh-h-h!” 

Anda whimpering cry ended the high state 
of nervous alarm the girlhad suffered: 

Jocelyne stood in dismay and doubt. What 
should she do td convince this girl of her exist- 
ence? She could think of nothing, absolutely 
nothings ‘Hvem the very human act,of eating 
creampeake and. drinking milk had, evidently 
been regarded as a ghostly dodge....In, her very 
despair Jocelyne turned upon the girl. 

‘*How'can J convince you. I am. Miss Joce-~ 
lyne, alive and‘well? Shall I tell you I was 
buried*alivé, while in a sort of trance, and was 
rescued? What shall.I-do to prove what I say? 
Tell me, Pauline.” 

Her calm; ‘natural tones had their effect on ithe 
girl whose paroxysm of ‘ungovernable fear had 

sed, nd ‘whose GoMmon. sense was asserting 
itself. Her native wit told her that, as Jocelyne 
had said, ghosts neither ate or drank or shook 
people. remembered that she had heard of 
people having been buried while;in. a state of 
trance; she recalled the, fact) that Miss Joce- 
lynie’s death liad) been.very sudden, and. that 
though awfull wonderful there, need be nothing 
incredible in the statement made. _ 

Jocelyne saw the’ change; in the girl's, counte- 
nanee, and took further instant advantage... 

“T will tell you all, Pauline, and T want our, 
advice. *L wantto tell you how I propose oing 
and get your assistance.!, 1 need food, clothing.) 
money, everything. But I cannot, talk here. 
You must promiseto keep my secret, and come 
tormeto-night when the houses asleep, to may, 
refuge in the north attic, the end room, =, 
isé:me, Pauline, for I.am sorely in need ofa 
friend, God knows.” > ; poh 

‘Pauline listened; ian) awestruck look on her 
faee, that, though resuming its natural look; was, 
pale: timorous still. S» eaefd mpm fee 
The 'north ‘attic! after the house is asleep!, 


SOWING THE WIND: 


Oh, Miss Jocelyne, Lam sick with fear and. sur- 
prise!” : 

Jocelyne smiled kindly, 

‘‘ Poor girll You need not be!, Before God, 
Iswear Lam no ghost, but a suffering, heart- 
broken, woman;who appeals to you in hey last 
extremity for help, Pauline, you will not fail 
me?’ , 
There was.a.ring of such human, woe, such 
human passion; in Jocelyne’s earnest tones that 
it touched a chord in her sister woman’s breast, 
and. all doubts fled instantly. 

‘My poor darling, Miss Jocelyne! I don’t 
understand; I,can’t see what it all means, but 
Tll come, and if it’s a friend you want, you'll, 
never need one while I live.” “ 

She seized the dainty little hand—no fear of 
it now—and kissed it with ardent affection; and 
Jocelyne. returned, to her, lonely little room, 
feeling that she was not utterly friendless or 
forsaken. 


CHAPTER, XL. 
THE MUTE WITNESS, 

DruxE_ to.,her promise, Pauline CHER up. the 
attic stairs to the anused wing in which was the 
room.Jocelyne had taken for her refuge. 

She.had found the door locked, but at a whis- 
per through the keyhole it was instantly un- 
fastened, and she was admitted in the dim: dusk 
of the room,, where Jocelyne,was, eager, ex- 
cited, hut less like the specter she had looked be- 
low, for she had removed her burial-dress, and 
looked decidedly, more,.human with, her cash- 
mere suit. 


Pauline’s first act was to hang a piece of dark 


woolen stuff jacross ;the, shuttered window, her 
next to light a little lamp she had brought with 
her. “Then she uncovered a basket, and spread 
a large napkin. on,the chair, on which she placed 
several dishes of dainty food, with a bottle of 
iced lemonade, and ene of wine. 

“You must eat, Miss Jocelyne, Eat it all if 
you can. I’m in no hurry, for. Miss Tva has 
given me permission to. be. away all night to see 
the poor old mother in the; village. ho will 
be. the wiser if I stay here?’ 

Jocelyne ate the food with keen relish, Siatty 
herystrength and courage returning as she di 
s0, 

While she was eating, Pauline went into the 
next room brought,outa large easy rocking- 
chair, old- ioned and There > but still so ex- 
quisitely ortable. Then, when Jocelyno 
was finished, Pauline carried into the room a 
large jar of, water she had pre eely brought 
up, and tenderly assisted Jocelyne to the luxury 
of a bath; then she brushed out the lovely brown 
hair, and braided it in coronals around the little 
head; themt.she brought from another bundle a 
complete, changé of under-linen of Jocelyne’s 
own, and a dainty lawn wrapper—the very one 
her lover had.so often mentioned as being so ex- 
quisitely becoming—-a pale-pink lawn, trimmed 
with narrow ruffles edged with thread lace, and. 
having elbow-sleeves that displayed the. beauty 
of her round fair arms. 

Refreshed, strengthened, comforted, Jocelyne 

sat in, the old easy-chair, with Pauline on the 
floor at-her feet, and told her pitiful story from 
first,to last, while Pauline wiped away her own 
tears more than once or twice at the sweet, sad 
rehearsal, ; 
‘‘Tt. is altogether incredible, Miss Jocelyne— 
such an escape from the very clutches of the 
gtavel My poor dear lamb, to think how you 
agree felt!” pe Li 

2 you say, it seems incredible, yet I*have 
blige eiien read of similar cases. But, terrible 
as was the shock to,me when I discovered what 


1 had escay it was not to be com) to 
what I Heri since.. Oh, Pauline, while 
I was at Sunset where Mr, Saintenon was 


certainly yery good to. me, and to whom Tf felt I 
owed ae Ya ei T was there, in sight 
of, my, dear_old ;home, knowing Mr, Ithamar 
was abr: Iknew not where—Pauline, f could 
hardly endureit. And when IT learned he—he 
—had—forgotten me—so completely—” 

Her voice broke down in a passion of tears, 
and she bowed her head on Pauline’s shoulder, 
sala with her emotion until she alarmed the 
girl. 

‘Miss Jocelyne, you mustn’t give way like 
this! Remember that a word from you will 
change all this sad story. You have only to 
walk down-stairs—” : 

“Oh, Pauline, never! never! Do you think I 
would ever discoyer myself to him? He loves 
her, he, expects, to her. He has kissed 
her and called her'the pet-names he called me. 
He has forgotten and I know he would be 
vexed ani ed and ashamed were I to 
come between them now. No, Imust.remain as 
{ am—dead to him.” ; 

‘<T suppose you should know your own yang, 


Miss Jocelyne, but I would advise you to hol 


your own. You haye money in your own right 
“_will,you sacrifice that? Thi of the on 


you, had, the friends who loved you; of 
the elegant, clothes, ‘the jewels’ you owned. 
Will you sacrifice everything because your 
lover has forgotten you and is engaged to mar- 
ry another woman? , I tell y Miss Jocelyne, 
the man doesn't live who is worth it!” 
Jocelyne shivered at the girl’s vivid words 
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“‘ You don’t know, Pauline. AIL the world is 
valueless to me without my darling’s love. Can 
you not see that to claim all that was and is my 
own, will be to annoy him, and cause a sensga- 
tional publicity he never would forgive? Don’t 
you see [would have to create unpleasantness, 
and with his pride and his sensitiveness and his 
delicacy, he would receive a blow that would 
hurt him? No, Pauline, I will never claim my 
own. He shall never know T am alive, I will 
take an assumed name, and in New York, whero 
I will earn my living, no one will know me.” 

“To think of your earning your living, Miss 
Jocelyne! You, who have always been waited 
on and petted and lived Jike a princess.” 

Jocelyne’s voice held a little thrilling’ ting of 
determination. 

“Nevertheless, Pauline, I have brains and 
hands and a will; I have youth and strength. I 
deserve to die if I cannot support myself. —T 
will want some of my, clothes, Dauling, suitable 
to travel in—the plainost thereis. You must get 
me some of my jewelry, which may serve me in 
an emerpency it IT am short of money. And, 
Pauline, Tam going to ask you to Jend me a 
small sum of money, enough to get to thé city 
and keep me from immediate want. I know 
you will let me have it,” 

‘Let you have it! Oh, Miss Jocelyne, you 
may have everything T have in the world that 
you want! But it breaks my heart to hear you 
talk soto know you are going from your 
rightful home, and she, Miss Iva, to take your 
place. I can never love her as I did you—no 
ore of the servants can. ‘There is something 
about her that T cannot fathom, Miss Jocelyne; 
she ishaughty and cold and distant to us'ser- 
vanits, and yet she is a‘ coward, and will never 
stay alone a minute. I. remember. once—it 
must have been the night yon came from Sun- 
set Hill—she was terrified almost out of her 
serises, thinking she saw your ghost—almost as 
scared as I was, Miss Jocelyne.” 

A faint little smile parted Jocelyne’s lips at 
the remembrance of Pauline’s abject fear, but it 
fled. before.the idea that Iva had seen her, per- 
haps knew she was her real self: : 

“She saw me! Pauline, I would not have her 
know I was alive for all the world! Pauline, I 
believe it was shé who had somiething to do with 
my supposed death. T cannot’ tell how, but I 
believe she tried to remove me, in her jealousy 
of rae, in her love for Guardy.” 

The girl’s oyes dilated with horror, d 

‘ Miss Jocelyne!—you do not think if was an 
intention to murder you?’ Oh, the good Lord 
have pity on her, and she to become’ Mr. Ttha# 
mar’s wife! It is wicked to let him be so de- 
ccived! Oh, Miss Jocelyne, what with your ap- 
pearance, and your suspicions, and Miss Iva’s 
awful. intentions, and the cold-blooded nitur- 
der in the park, 1 fear me T will yet go mad!” 

“The murder in the park! In Westwood 
Park? Who—when?” 

“ Surely enough you know nothing of it; how 
should you, hived up, there like » prisoner? | He 
was found cold and stark and dead, ‘Miss Joce- 
lyne, with astab thrust straight in ‘his: heart, 
lying, by the Moorish summer-house. A ‘tall, 
Spanish-looking gentleman, with dark com- 
plexionand hair and beard—the gentleman from 
—why,' Miss Jocelyne, it was the gentleman 
from Sunset Hill, where you and Mr. Saintenon 
have been—a Mr.—Mr. Txion !” 

Jocelyne sat trembling, white as a sheet. 
Txion—the name Saintenon had taken. The 
Ss ish-looking gentleman—Saintenon, after 
his metamorphosis. Murdered in Westwood 
Park! 

Her. lips: almost refused td ‘ask the question 
that came in a shrill whisper: 

“Pauline—do you mean that he was murder- 
ed—here—! Pauline, whom do’ they suspect? 
Are you sure the name was lxion?—sure if was 
the gentleman from Sunset Hill?” 

‘Sure. The funeral was from there, and the 
inquest was held without suspecting anybody. 
Miss Jocelyne, you frighten me when you look 
like that!” 

“Murdered! Pauline, what new awful mys- 
tery is this?, His real name was Saintenon, and 
not TIxion—he was the friend’ who rescued me 
from my coffin, who cared for me when I was 
weak and friendless but for him! Murdered at 
Westwood!” _ f 

Her agitation was genuine, and Pauline be- 
came infected by it. 

“Indeed I_am come to think there is a curse 
hereabouts, Miss Jocelyne! Time and again, 
when I’ve seen Miss Iva walking her floor whiter 
than death, and looking as though her eyes were 

oing to fly out of her head, and she allof a 

remble if any one opened the door suddenly, 
TPve shought there was something strange about 
it, ‘something ‘wrong somewhere. Miss Joce- 
lyne, take my advice, and godown this minute 
to Mr. Ithamar, and trust to Heaven to make it 
all right.” . 

Jocelyne shook her head decisively, but her 

lips quivered pitifully, 
oe P will not doit, Pauline. ‘You should not 
me when my mind is made up. | Now let 
me tell you what l want you to do, if it is safe. 
Can you go down to the room below and bring 
me the clothes I require, and m phan Saeed 
—you know what I want. And, Pauline, ! want 
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some flannels—I fear I have been imprudent in 
exposing myself so; but I will be more careful 
in the future. Bring me a change of flannels 
Pauline, and whatever else you think I nee 

that will not be too bulky for one large port- 
manteau.” 

At the head of the stairs they listened, and 
knew by the hum of conversation in the parlors 
that both Mr. Ithamar and Rose were engaged 
with callers. 

Pauline, therefore, knew she had ample oppor- 
tunity to get together the articles Jocelyne re- 
quired, and at once set about it. 

A portmanteau was taken from the trunk- 
room, and in it Pauline placed the garments in 
neat compactness, until it would hold no more, 
Then she went to the closet that opened off her 
mistress’ room, where bed-blankets and winter 
comfortables, and laid-aside under-flannels were 
kept, and where the fateful weapon that had 
touched Ernest St. Felix’s heart, been hid- 


den, 

She laid the garments off the pile, one by one, 
hunting for something the style she wanted for 
Jocelyne. Nearer the bottom of the fated pile 
she came, all unconscious that she was the in- 
strument in the hands of destiny to unravel the 
tangledskein of the lives around her. 

earer the bottom, and asshe removed a soft, 
fleecy under-vest she was surprised and not a 
little startled to see lying there a small, rusty 
stiletto. 

For a second she stood staring at it, in wonder 
and bewilderment at finding the murderous lit- 
tle weapon there, absorbing her. Thena vague- 
ly suspicious look gathered in her bright eyes. 
that gradually deepened into one of fear and 
horror. 

“Le bon Dieu! Will the awful never cease? 
A stabbing weapon thrust in among the clothes 
—hidden away from sight, where, if it were not 
for my Miss Jocelyne, it would not have been 
found! , A stabbing weapon in Miss Iva’s cham- 
ber closet-—and—and—mon Dieu! there was a 
man murdered—stabbed in the park!’ 

She recoiled, in a perfect terror of shrink- 
ing, from the rusty little stiletto, and stood star- 
ing at, it. 

* What is one to do? What can one do? I will 
take the clothes up to Miss Jocelyne, and tell 
her. I will ask her what if means.” 

But there was a gleam in the girl’s eyes that 
told plainly enough she had her own positive 
fear and suspicions. 

While below, in the magnificent drawing- 
room, Rose St. Felix laughed and chatted, and 
had never looked so fair in all her life, as now, 
when the cup of earned reward seemed so tan- 
talizingly near her beautiful thirsting lips, her 
eager outstretched arms! 

It she had but known how near the doom 
was —— 
CHAPTER XLL 

“HERSELF!” 

Paving found Jocelyne sitting beside the 
window, from which she had removed the wool- 
en stuff, enjoying the cool breeze that swept 
strongly in, laden with suggestions of rain. 
The stars were being hidden by a thunder-cloud 
that was rolling up more densely black with 
every minute, and low down in the horizon fierce 
flashes of rose-hued lightning were darting. 

The lamp was extinguished, and at first the 
room seemed pitchy dark to the girl coming 
from the brilliant radiance of the rooms below; 
but she soon became accustomed to it, and was 
glad totell of her strange discovery where no 
tell-tale light would disclose the horrid suspi- 
cions she feared her face might reveal. 

She deposited the portmanteau on the floor. 
and laid the flannels on the chair, then went and 
sat on the floor at Jocelyne’s feet. 

‘‘ Miss Jocelyne, I told you of the man found 
murdered in the Park—murdered by a_stab- 
wound—and that no clue was found. What 
would you think if you suddenly came across a 
stabbing-knife, rusty and discolored, and hidden 
away?” 4 

Her eager, intense voice excited Jocelyne’s 
curiosity at once. P 

“What would I do? I should think I had 
founla clue. What do you mean, Pauline?” 

‘Tne girl’s black eyes glistened in the fitful, 
lightning gleams. pa 

“T mean,” and her voice sunk to a low, sibil- 
ant whisper, “I mean, Miss Jocelyne, that I 
found such a thing just now, down-stairs, in 
Miss Iva’s closet—she tried to kill you, didn’t 
she? If she would do one she would do the 
bg pole’ sek ox Be 

ocelyne sprung er feet, exc: - 

“Oh Pauline! what, dreadful thing ale you 


a dagger. What is it doing there They 


Jocelyne was ‘shiyeri perce , and her 
dark eyes had ppavoous, orrifi light in them. 
‘‘T¢ cannot be it cannot be, Pauline! I 
ean understand Why she would wish me dead, 
boven she was @ stranger to her—an utter 


“ T canremember how strangely she has acted. 


ever since, I remember how she; has been un- 
usually not to send me to that closet. I 


RARY. 


see now. I can recall how wakefulshe has been, 
and how she insisted on haying the door between 
her sleeping: room_and mine open. Miss Joce- 
lyne, be: ore God, I believe there is something 
in it! 

Her black eyes were shining luridly, in strange 
contrast to her ‘ghastly horrified face, 

“ And to think Mr.” ithamar will marry her! 
To think he will have for his wife a woman who 
secretes a stiletto that none could find when a 
man stabbed to death was found br at her door! 
Miss Jocelyne, what.shall we do? God guide us 
—what must we do?” 5 

Jocelyne leaned back in her chair, pale, hor- 
ror-stricken at the awful suspicion that had fas- 
tened on them both, The girl’s earnest words— 
that Mr. Ithamar would marry such an one— 
were 1 eoten to her sick heart. What ought 
she do? at was her duty? Surely, surely, he 
must be saved; at least, he should know the ter- 
rible suspicion—then, do as he thought best. 

Pauline had re-curtai the window and 
lighted the lamp, while Jocelyne sat collecting 
her thoughts. 

“T cannot tell, I dare not tell, what we should 
do. Pauline, don’t ask me, I am going away 
to-morrow—going away where no one will ever 
know me, where I will never hear of my darlin 
again. T will go, and then, after I am gone, 
you wish to tell him, you can. But you will 
never break your promise to me concerning my- 
self? You have promised, Pauline, never to tell 
him I am alive.” 

Pauline’s face was growing sternly calm. The 
glitter in her black eyes was giving place to a 
steady, resolute light. 

‘*T promised you, Miss Jocelyne. Mr. Ithamar 
will never hear from may pe the words that you 
are alive. You may believe me.” 

‘*¥ do believe you; you have proved yourself 
a dear, good friend. I never can recompense 
i for your kindness, but I will pray God to 

less you and.save you from the woe [have seen 
and suffered!” 

The girl reverently, affectionately kissed the 
fair, white hand that lay on her shoulder. 

“T would die to see you happy again, Miss 
Jocelyne!” 

Jocelyne’s low, pathetic voice was infinitely 
touching to hear. 

“T shall never be happy again, in this world, 


dress me, Pauline, as you wu 
will tryt 


Pauline gently unrobed her, and put on a 
dainty lace-trimmed night-dress. She unbound 
her lovely hair, that rippled below her waist. 

Then she drag; in a mattress from the 
store-room adjoining, and with sheets and blan- 
kets made a comfortable couch— Nh Aare 
ble bed, in such strong contrast with the queen! 
pone meres who so thankfully laid herse 
upon it, 

ret had better take the cy Pee Jocelyne, for 
I will want to come in and take a nap myself by 
Papen ‘You can trust me with the key?” 

‘With my life, Pauline, if it were nece bie 

And, as Pauline gently closed the door, the 
last glim she had of Jocelyne was as she 
knelt beside the chair, her dark hair falling like 
a cloud over her, her fair hands lightly clasped, 
aor’ beautiful face bowed in silent, earnest de- 
votion. 

Pauline made her way cautiously down-stairs 
not desiring that her mistress should know o 
her presence in the house. In the lower hall 
she hoard the sound of voices bidding their 
host and hostess good-night, and she knew she 
had just time to secure the stiletto and rear- 
range the closet so that a cursory glance would 
not excite suspicion, before her mistress came 
up for the night, She glanced in her own little 
bedroom to see that everything was in order 
for the maid who was to occupy her place for 
the night, and then, with the pale calmness on 
her face, and the steady, resolute light in her 
eyes, she went down by the side as Rose 
went to her room for the night by the front stairs, 

She crossed.the hall, and rapped at the libra- 
ry door, waiting a second or so in a transient 
tremor of apprehension, 

“T-will do it, if I die for it! Itold her I would 
not tell, him she was alive—I will not—but he 
shall know!” 

Mr, Ithamar’s voice bade her enter, and she 
went forward, pale, resolute, but strengthened 
bya grand resolve. : 2 

He spoke kindly to her, with his never-failing 


COREY 
‘Well, Pauline, you wanted to see me? Will 
you sit down?” 

‘Mr, Ithamar, I wish to see you on impor- 
tant, very Dnportant business. Sir, would you 
please shut and lock the door?” 

He looked gravely at her d face and 
scared ey! walked over to the door and 
closed and locked it, Then he came back. to 


where Pauline sat, with a small parcel in her 


hand, 
“Now, Pauline, T will listen to whatever you 
His rsh est tones, so at variance with 


the subject she had to announce, made it seem 
a matter of wonder to herself that it was so. 

“Mr. Ithamar, first I will ask you to forgive 
me for daring to take such a liberty as I take in 
coming to youatall. But I did not know what 
to do, or where to go. I was frightened and 
worried—because of this, sir.” 

She unrolled the paper and laid the stiletto 
on the table—the stiletto that had taken Ernest 
St. Felix’s life in the hands of Ernest St, Felix’s 


wife. 

Mr. Ithamar looked at it with quiet. unsus- 
picious eyes. 

‘“‘Well, Pauline? What is there in this to de- 
mand my attention?” 

Her voice was eager, low in answer. 

“Oh, sir, don’t you remember no one could 
find the instrument with which the man found 
in the Park was stabbed?” 

Mr. Ithamar’s face instantly assumed an ex- 
pression of intense interest. 

“Twas not at the moment thinking of the 
murderedman. Where did you find this? You 
did perfectly right to bring it tome. So far as 
I can remember the wound was about the size 
and shape of this dagger. It doubtless will fur- 
nish a clue.” 

He was examining it with keen interest, not 
looking at the piteous fear on the girl’s face, 
never supposing but what she had found it some- 
where in the grounds. 

She did not immediately answer, and her si- 
lence attracted his attention. He looked up, 
startled by her face, her eyes, her agitation. 

“What is it you still have to say, Pauline? 
Have you any suspicion you wish to tell me? 
You may be sure it will not be used to your 
own disadvantage. Where did you find this?” 

“ Oh, sir, I found it in the closet in Miss Iya’s 
room!” 

He echoed the words mechanically. 

**¢Tn Miss Iva’s room!’” 

‘Hidden in a pile of clothing where it must 
have been put when it was wet, for there are 
rust marks where it touched. r. Ithamar— 
what should it be doing there?” 

roriqulet! oki hin fave’ geataalieceteing 

ve, quiet look on his face 
Slaled Bs one of itation and weecarion 
en he suddenly looked pein Fe in her eyes, 
with such a keen, scathing light in his own blue 
ones that it made her tremble. 

‘Pauline, what do you mean? You find a 
little toy stiletto among your mistress’ clothes, 
and from that fact you infer—that she, my be- 
trothed wife, is—is—a—murderess?” 

The word seemed to inspire her courage, spo- 
ken though it was in a tone of cold, clear con- 
tempt, yet in a way that was courteous. 

She arose from her chair, every gesture she 
made, every flash of her eye, every tone of her 
voice, attesting to her own belief in what she 
sal 


id. 

“T do not know, Mr. Ithamar, what I do 
think. I only know that the stiletto was 
and that no clue was found to the instrumen’ 
that caused the murdered man’s death, I only 
know that the woman who would attempt to 
take the life of ber rival would not stop at a 
second crime.” 

She was thinking of Jocelyne now—sweet 
Jocelyne, alone in the dismal attic room. Her 
grave womanly courtesy of address, her modest 
ee Se ete his attention. 

6 drew a chair up is e, and requested 
her to be seated again, strangely interested, in 
spite of himself. 
ss Now explain to me fully, Pauline, what you 
mean. 

_She refused to take the chair, but stood oppo- 


site him. 

“Mr. Ithamar, will you grant me a very 
great liberty? a very oe favor? Will you let 
me ask you three questions, and will you answer 
them frankly?/ Remember, I have lived under 
this roof since Miss Jocelyne was a little girl— 
grant me the favor for her sake.” 

A look of pain swept across his face as she 
pleaded for Jocelyne’s sake. 

He answered her kindly: 

“T think you may venture to ask me what 
you wish, my girl.” 

“Then, sir, did you love Miss Jocelyne?” 

A flush, first of resentment, then of anguish, 

his face, 

“Pauline, I loved Miss Jocelyne as I never 
loved another woman.” 

“Do you love Miss Iva?” 

There was a fascinating something about the 
odd, eager questions that influenced him 


ey, 

“She will be my wife, Pauline.” 

The exotiamneny: in her eyes deepened. She 
‘St'Would, you be & happier man tonight i 

“Wor ou a i 
Jocelyne were alive and well?” 

He sprung to his feet. : 

* For *s sake, question me no further! I 
have granted you a privilege for her sake, and 
you use it to harrow my very soul.” 

He walked to and fro several minutes, while 
she watched him closely. 

“Sir, I do not mean to harrow your soul. 
cous : <a bree hte eee — no better 
fri a rvant who waits upon your 
future wife. Mr. Ithamar, could you eke to 
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be told that I have seen what I supposed was 
Miss Jocelyne’s ghost, but which I will swear 
was not?” 

He looked at her with dumb, wild face. 

“‘Wasnot? Then, in God’s name, what was it?’ 

She leaned nearer him, and answered: 

‘“* Herself!” — 

C CHAPTER XLII. 
'‘ITHAMAR, BEHOLD!” 

ris tag Why do you torment me so? 
Herself! When you know, and I know, she 
died and was buried. Pauline! I have borne 
alll can from you. You mustleave me now.” 

His countenance was anguished, convulsed 
with woe, and he almost staggered to open the 
door for her. 

“T will go, sir, in one moment. But before I 

I will tell you that, although you saw her 
e g in her coffin and laid away in the vault, 
although you haye mourned her dead these 
months—I swear, before God, it was herself, 
her sweet oo I saw, that ‘you saw that 
Miss Ivaisaw! It is a strange story, sir—shall L 
tell you? Will you believe it, or doubt as I did, 
until [could doubt, no more?’ 

He stood like some petrified statue midway 
between the table and door, his blue eyes burn- 
ing with wild,awful fire, his grand face ghastly, 
his strong frame trembling like a woman’s. 

‘*Pell me! In God’s name, explain, quickly!” 

His voice was broken, hoarse, as he reeled 
against the wall for support. 

‘““You have heard of cases of suspended ani- 
mation, sir—cases where bodies have been buri- 
ot wile in con 
ple being rescued, of coming back to life again?” 

He stood listening in a coe agony of hor- 
rible suspense, and yet, ‘dly able to grasp 
what she meant, : 

‘*Reseued!: My little Jocelynd rescued from 
her coffin!” 

He said it in a quick, hollow whisper, 

‘‘ Rescued, sir, from the coffin where she was 
placed through the merciless hatred of her rival 
—the lady who is to be P hie? wife. Can you 
comprehend? Do you understand that Miss Iva 
Ithamar’s attempt to remove her failed, and 
that she was rescued oy the man who was found 
dead in the Park—not Mr. Ixion, but Saintenon 
—whom we ail know!” 

Her eager words fell on his ears like hot coals. 
He stood there, motionless,;dumb, petrified into 
an awful horror. He had a dazed look in his 
terror-stricken eyes, and a dull, vague sensa- 
tion of; being; in some hidedus, waking dream. 
He seemed to be but partly conscious of his own 
condition, and when at last he did gather 
strength and volition to speak, his voice sound- 
ed unnatural and far away. 

“Where, then, is she?” 

Pauline went up to him, and laid her hand on 
hissleeve. _ : 

‘Tf you will tell me one thing, Mr. Ithamar— 
tell me in all sincerity, tell me as a matter of life 
and death—I will answer you. Do youstill loye 
Miss Jocelyne better than any one else? Would 
it be your greatest earthly happiness to see her 
here, as she used to be?” 

A sudden, unearthly glory shot over his face 
at the picture her words susested. 

‘*T would exchange my whole life to once more 
have her with me again—my little loye, my one, 
only love!” 

th was enough. Pauline had settled the only 
doubt she had entertained. ppatayeinty Jocelyne 
had been right in saying he had forgotten her. 

“Wait here—wait until I come. ou will?” 

His glittering blue eyes were full of feverish 
unrest and anxiety, and he was in a state of ter- 
rible nervous excitement, the while it seemed 
that he was not able to perfectly realize all she 
meant, But he gave her his promise, and she 
fairly flew up the stairs, and let herself into 
Jocelyne’s room, where she still found her wake- 
ful and restless. F 

“T cannot get to sleep, Pauline. I do not 
know what can be the matter, but I feel so 
strangely.” J 

‘Your nerves have been upset, poor dear, with 
all you’ve eit a If you are wakeful, sup- 
se you take a farewell tour of the house be i 

verybody is in their own room; and 1 see 
that the coast is clear, Would you care to go?” 

Jocelyne sprung to her feet. Y tis 

‘Oh, yes, yes! I must have one'more look at 
—at—Guardy! Where is my dress, Pauline? 
Are you sure no one is up?” «| Or 
“The house is still as amousé. You need have 
no ane ie a Jocelyne, if you are deter- 
mined to,see Mr. Ithamar again, I w ou 
he is ‘in’ the library. ‘You can’ Ps Fag da 
among the shadows of the drawing-room.” 

The burial-robe donned, the two proceeded 


down the stairs, Pauline first, and Jocelyne fol- 
lowing like a veritable spirit, with soft, noise- 
less tread. 


The ha aa door was ajar, and Joce- 
lyne crept in, keeping in the densest shadows, 
cautiously fearful lest she should possibly be 
ote son ie kept oe her. Afro 

6 folding-doors were open, an m 
her shadowy post of fouage. Tosels e@ looked 
in and saw her lover sitting beside the library 
table, his head drooped upon his breast, his arms 
folded in a weariness of misery that touched her 
to the very heart. 


te? You have heard of ‘peo- | 


She stood looking at him, all her soul yearn- 
ing over him in this last pitiful farewell glance 
all her passionately-loving heart in her s; lendid 
dark eyeswhen the gas was suddenly lighted, 
and she stood revealed before him, and Pauline’s 
excited voice rung shrilly out* 

““Mr, Ithamar—behold]” 

He sprung from his chair with a cry of rap. 
ture and awe, as he had done the night he be- 
lieved he had seen her ghost, while Jocelyne, 
frozen into an awful agony, that'she had, after 
all, intruded herself between him and happiness, 
stood like a statue. ; 

One second of deathlike stillness followed. 

Then Ithamar’s voice was in’ her ears, and his 
arms were madly crushing her to his breast, and 
she was conscious that he loved her as he never 
had done before, that she had returned from the 
grave to crown his life with perfection, 

Pauline had discreetly withdrawn, and for an 
hour the two exchanged their sacred confidences, 
while over and over again Jocelyne related her 
story, and overjand over again heard from her 
lover's lips the assurancé that he never had ceas 
ed loving her, never for one moment. 

Into the sacredness of such an interview no 
one should seek to pry, and we forbear’ to lift 
the curtain on that sweetly solemn occasion, 
such as is not given to any to know but they 
who, like them, have.come, up from great. tribu- 


lations. 
CHAPTER XLIII. 
ALL FOR LOVE. 


Rose 1, Feirx had bidden her Joyér good- 
nightyand had gone to her room, where, accord- 
ing to her instructions, a brilliant light was burn- 
ing, as it was ordered to burn every night; She 
had given hér maid Pauline permission to be 
absent for the night, and in her place one of the 
maid-servants from below was to remain for 
companionship. 

The night was storm-boding, and the lightning 
flashes in ‘rose-hued a he across the 
dark sky, and the distant mutterings of, thun- 
der were reverberating almost ceaselessly. 

She went to the window and looked; out into 
the coating storm, with a soul no less gloomy 
and troubled than the wild night. 

All prong the evening she had been in un- 
usually bright spirits, and now, when the sha- 
| dow of her coming doom loomed thickly around 

her, she tried to imagine it the natural reaction. 
She took a novel she was reading and tried to 
interest herself in it; butin vain. She was rest- 
less, troubled and strangely ill at ease. She 
took out, some wedding finery that had been 
sent up from New York that day and tried it 
on, but even that failed to enchain her attention. 

“Tam completely distrait to-night; it must 
be the electrical effécts of the storm. { will see 
if I can sleep zay blueness off,” 

She disrobed, eS her dressing wrap- 
per; she unbound her hair, letting it fall in a 
rich, lustrous shower to,her very knees. She 
carefully Me away her jewelry, and! then—per- 
ts the ae eee had never missed of per- 

) a nig ce—. 

She went to the closet to ascertain if the dan- 

srors secret. was safe., She, knew the exact 

‘old in the flannels where she was to thrust Her 
hand. She thrust in her hand—to find the sti- 
letto gone! 

A panic of fear seized her, Could she have 
been mistaken As to its exact location? ' She tore 
off the garments ina perfect frenzy of alarm, 
and found it was absolutely gone. 

A sensation of alarming weakness and horror 
possessed her as she tried to realize what its ab- 
senee meant. 

She emeeres to a chair, overcome with the 

of 


heavy bu premonition and) gloom that 
overwhelmed her. She knew the fact of the 
stiletto having been found in her ion was 
damaging. | knew the of i 


its place 
was hers no longer. “Who had found if? And 
finding, was suspicious enough to take posses- 
sion of it? ; 

She could not sit still in her chair. She arose 
and paced the floor, trembling with the ner- 
vous chill that had seized her. A dread fear 
seemed settling on, her like a funeral ‘that 
settled lower and lower, heavier and heavier 
with every Ng moment. iis; oy fig 

“Something w: oy aati know it, Ihave 
exceeded myself; I have gone beyond the 
(bounds T set myself. )The doom is at hand; I 
feel it like'a tangible’ clutch ‘at my very heart. 
They will discover that I killed him; they wiil 
hang me—me—oh, God!” 

» She clasped her fair hands around her throat, 
tightly as she dared, feeling a slight sense of suf- 
cation as she did so. : 

‘“‘Nevér! They shall never hang me! I have 
cheated Fate itself; I will cheat the law if it dare 
assert i I will not be caught unawares.” 

Her face was pale, and her hands seemed to 
have lost their brave cunning a8 she nnlocked 
her yes and taking therefrom a small 
c vial of pale fluid, put it in the pocket 
of her wrapper. 

“Tt shall never leave me night or day, not a 
moment. It means sure, sudden death. I have 
forfeited my soul for human love and human 
= long ago, and one sin more will not mat- 

. My future I dare not think of; my past 1 


‘ 


dare not recall; my hs even it is im- 
periled! I—I—Rose St. Felix, once good, and 
innocent, and true, have only an eternity of tor- 
ment to look forward to!” ’ 

She relocked her writing-desk—an ¢legant, 
costly toy, with its little silver key, and looked 
at its rare workmanship. 

* For just such things as this [have sold my 
soul. For laces and jewels and silks and money. 
And for love! Oh, my God, if ever a woman 
was lost for love itis I! I will go down to eter- 
nal perdition loving bim!” 

She looked around the handsomeély-anpointed 
room with a strange smile on her face. 

“T cannot tell why, but I'feel that I may be 
taking my farewell of these things. Well, I 
have Hive like a eer I have been waited 
upon, and feted and fawned US sae I have worn 
that dead girl’s shoes well. No one dreams who 
I am—the fraud, the murderess!” ; 

She resumed her weary peg et her eyes 
brimming with! excitement, her face: pale with 
emotion, that paled even more as there came a 
rap on her door, and Pauline curtseyed as she 
was admitted» is 

' “Tf you ee Miss Iva, would you step 
down.in the library one moment? Mr, Ithamar 
sends, his compliments,.and would like to see 
youif you have not retired.” i 

She thought how odd it was that, Pa; had 
not yet gone, butin the sudden start of fright the 
message caused her, $ qther feelings were lost. 

Had Mr. Ithamar found the stiletto? It was 
her one, only thought as she descended the 
stairs and entered thelibrary door, which stood 
open, and .through,which\a flood of brilliant 
light streamed. 

She walked in, to see Mr. Ithamar standing 
before her, with Jocelyne Merle nestling in the 
embrace. of his arms. Cc) 

His white, stern face struck awful terror to 
her guilty. soul. Her eyes, black as midnight 
and dilated with despairing horror, stared into 
their faces, and then to the stiletto that lay on 
the table, gleaming dully in the gaslight. 

She said not a word. The time of her woe 
wascome. She'sli her hand in her pocket, 
and clutched the delicate crystal vial. 

“T sentifor re to tell you you were found out, 
at last—to tell you I blush that your name is the 
same as mine—to tell you that although you so 
nearly wrecked my life, you have not succeeded 
in‘ utterly destroying it. Viper! That stung 
the bosoms that warmed it! Treacherous, 
vilest of the vile, your punishment is at hand!” 

She could hardly believe it to be Florian Itha- 
mar’s voice, so awfully hard and cruel, were the 
words, the tones, Still she made no answer, 
but the busy fingers were loosening the cork 
from the vial. ; 

“Tt is well Spe have nothing to say—you, 
whom the gallows awaits—you, who are as 


uilty before God for your attempt to take my 
dariing’s life as for the blow t murdered 
your other victim)”. 

A slow smile gathered on her face. 


“But I have something to say. I have to tell 
you that the woman who was to have been your 
wife, who has received your caresses, has heard 
eS love-words, was something even more than 

he jealous murderess who sto at no obsta- 

cles in ber path to win you, all I tell you I 
was the wife of another man when I promised 
to become yours? Shall I tell you that the man 
I stabbed to $2 heart was my husband? Shall 
I tell you that I have cheated you all ever since 
I first saw you? That I am not your cousin, 
Iva Ithamar, who really was killed. in the rail- 
road accident, but Rose St. Felix, who was re- 
ported killed? Do you want to hear the story 
of how I enter be tl how no per rd 
even you, suspected me io you want to hear 
how you have harbored adesperate woman who 
might have been good had not! her Destiny or- 
dered oihereieat And now—I will end the 

and tragedy. I have cheated you; from the 
first; Ihave cheated myself and am going to 
eternal perdition forever; I will cheat you, and 
the law, to the end!” 

She drew forth the uncorked vial and poured 
the contents down her throat; ‘then s' smil- 
ing in their awe-struck faces for one second. 

en she fell heavily to the floor, and when 


{ F ih 
they picked, her up, she was beyond all; human 


Our strange story is ended, and we need not 
lin, upon the events that followed—first of 
which was the almost i te and private 
marriage of Mr. Ithamar and Jocelyne Merle, 
and their de e abroad to escape ~ the 
natural sensation the affair caused when it be- 
came known. 

The faithful Pauline was installed as chief of 
the large corps of servants who remained at 
Westwood during the Ithamars’ absence, and 
who, with their many friends, accorded them a 
glad triumphal welcome on their return, 

And their lives flowed peacefully on, undis- 
turbed by the petty annoyances of life, which 
sunk into nothingness in comparison to the ac- 
tual trouble they had known. 

_And, blessed in each other’s love, Ithamar and 
his fair wife, Jocelyne, thank God for the calm 
and the sunshine after the long, terrible storm 
that so nearly wrecked them. 

THE END. 


ag 
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